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PREFACE. 

There can be no more gratifying circumstance to 
a writer, than to find that a subject which has 
occupied her thoughts, and employed her pen, has 
also been occupying the thoughts of thousands of 
her fellow-beings; but she is gratified in a still 
highsr degree to find, that the peculiar views she 
entertains on that subject, are beginning to be 
entertained by a vast number of the intelligent 
and thinking part of the community, \vith whom 
she was not previously aware of sharing, either in 
their sympathy, or their convictions. 

Such are the circumstances under which “ The 
Women of England” has been received by the 
public* 'vith a degree of favour, which the merits 
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of the worU alone would never tiave procured for it 
And as no homage of mere admiration coulcUhtfre 
been so welcome to the Author, as the approval it 
has met with at many an English hearth, she has 
been induced to ask the attention of the public 
again, to a farther exemplification of some subjects 
but slightly touched upon, and a candid exami¬ 
nation of others which found no place, in that 
work. 

The more minute the details of individual, do¬ 
mestic, and social duty, to which allusion is made, 
the more necessary it becomes to make a distinct 
classification of the different eras in woman’s per¬ 
sonal experience; the Author, therefore, proposes 

l , 

dividing the subject into three parts, in which will 
be separately considered, the character and situa¬ 
tion of the Daughters, Wives, and Mothers of 
England. 

The Daughters of England only form the sub¬ 
ject of the present volume: and as in » former 
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work tjje remark^ jyhic-h were offered tp the public 
upoif the social and domestic duties of woman, 
were expreSsly limited to the middle ranks of 
society in Great Britain; so, in the present, it 
must be clearly understood as the intention of the 
writer to address herself especially to the same 
interesting and influential class of her country¬ 
women. Much that is contained in that volume, 
too, might with propriety have been repeated here, 
had not the Author preferred referring the reader 
again to those pages, assured that she will be more 
Readily pardoned for this liberty, than for tran¬ 
scribing a fainter copy of what was written in the 

first instance fresh from the heart. 

> 1 

It seems to be the peculiar taste of the present 

day to write, and to read, on the subject of woman. 

Some apology for thus taxing the patience of the 

public might be necessary, were it not that both 

honour and justice are due to a theme, in which a 
* • 

femal§ Sovereign may, without presumption, be 
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supposed t<) sympathize with her people.^ Thus, 

while the character of the daughter, the wife, ana 

*• m 

the mother, are so beautifully exemplified in con¬ 
nection with the dignity of a British Queen, it is 
the privilege of the humblest, as well as the most 
exalted of her subjects, to know that the heart of 
woman, in all her tenderest and holiest feelings, 
is the same beneath the shelter of a cottage, as 
under the canopy of a throne. 


Rose Hill , Jan. 10th, 1842 . 
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CHAR I. 

IMPORTANT INQUIRIES. 

If it were possible for a human being to be suddenly, 
and for the first time, awakened to consciousness, 
with the full possession of all its reasoning faculties, 
th* neural inquiry of such a being would be, “ What 
am I ?—how am I to act ?—and, what are my capa¬ 
bilities for action ?” 

The sphere upon which a young woman enters on 
first leaving school, or, to use a popular phrase, on 
“ completing her education,” is so entirely new to her, 
her mind is so often the subject of new impressions, 
and her attention so frequently absorbed by new 
motives for exertion, that, if at all accustomed to 
reflect, \ve cannot doubt but she will make these, or 
similar questions, the subject of serious^inquiry— 
“ What b my position in society ? what do I aim at ? 
and what means do I intend to employ for the accom- 

B 
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plishment oS my purpose ?” And it is to assist any 
of the daughters of England, who may be making 
these inquiries in sincerity of heart, that I would ask 
their attention t,o the following pages; just as an 
experienced traveller, who had himself often stepped' 
aside from the safest path, and found the difficulty of 
returning, would be anxious to leave directions for 
others who might follow, in order that they might 
avoid the dangers with which he had already become 
acquainted, and pursue their course with greater 
certainty of attaining the end desired. 

First, then, What is your position in society ? for, 
until this point is clearly settled in your own mind, it 
would be vain to attempt any description of the plan 
to be pursued. The settlement of this point, how¬ 
ever, must depend upon yourselves. Whether you 
are rich, or poor, an orphan, or the child of watchful 
parents—one of a numerous family, or comparatively 
alone—filling an exalted or an humble position—of 
highly-gifted mind, or otherwise—all these points 
must be clearly ascertained before you can properly 
understand the kind of duty required of you. How 
these questions might be answered, is of no impor¬ 
tance to the writer, in the present stage of this work. 
r l he importance of their being clearly and faithfully 
answered to yourselves, is all she woulc^ enforce. 

For my own purpose, it is not necessary i:> tro fur¬ 
ther into your particular history or circumstances, 
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than to regard you af women, and, as I hope, Chris- 
tiaif wbmen. As Christian women, then, I address 
you. This is placing you on high ground; yet surely 
there are Jew of my young countrywomen who would 
•be willing to take lower. 

As women, then, the first thing of importance is to 
be content to be inferior to men—inferior in mental 
power, in the same proportion that you are inferior 
in bodily strength. Facility of movement, aptitude, 
and grace, the bodily frame of woman may possess in 
a higher degree than that of man; just as in the 
softer touches of mental and spiritual beauty, her 
character may present a lovelier page than his. Yet, 
as the great attribute of power must still be wanting 
there, it becomes more immediately her business to 
inquiife how this want may be supplied. 

An able and eloquent writer on “ Woman’s Mis¬ 
sion,” has justly observed, that woman’s strength is 
in hermflupnee. And, in order to render this influ¬ 
ence more complete, you will find, on examination, 
that you are by nature endowed with peculiar facul¬ 
ties—with a quickness of perception, facility of adap¬ 
tation, and acuteness of feeling, which fit you espe¬ 
cially for the part you have to act in life ; and 
which, at the same time, render you, in a higher 
degree than. men, susceptible both of pain and 
pleasure.* 

These are your qualifications as mere women. As 
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Christians, ihow wide is the prospect which opens 
before you—how various the claims upon youf atten¬ 
tion— how vast your capabilities—how deep the 
responsibility which those capabilities involve ! In 
the first place, you are not alone; you are one of a' 
family—of a social circle—of a community—of a 
nation. You are a being whose existence will' never 
terminate, who must live for ever, and whose happi¬ 
ness or misery through that endless future which lies 
before you, will be influenced by the choice you are 
now in the act of making. 

What, then, is the great object of your life ? “ To 
be good and happy,” you will probably say; or, “To 
be happy and good.” Which is it ? For there is an 
important difference in giving precedence to one or 
the other of these two words. In one case, yofir aim 
is to secure to yourself all the advantages you can 
possibly enjoy, and wait for the satisfaction they pro¬ 
duce, before you begin the great business of self- 
improvement. In the other, you look at your duties 
first, examine them well, submit yourself without 
reserve to their claims, and, having made them ha¬ 
bitual, reap your reward in that happiness of which 
no human being can deprive you, and which no 
earthly event can entirely destroy. 

Is it your intention beyond this to lhje for yourself, 
or for others ? Perhaps you have no definite aim as 
relates to this subject You are ashamed to think of 
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living on^ for yourself, and deem it jiard to live 
entirety for others; you, therefore, put away the 
thought, knd conclude to leave this important subject 
until some future day. Do not, however, be deceived 
( by such a fallacious conclusion. Each day of your 
life will prove that you have decided, and are acting 
uponAlie decision you make on this momentous point. 
Your conduct in society proves it, your behaviour in 
your family, every thought which occupies your mind, 
every wish you breathe, every plan you form, every 
pleasure you enjoy, every pain you suffer—all prove 
whether it is your object to live for yourself, or for 
others. 

Again, is it your aim to live for this world only, or 
for eternity ? This is the question of supreme import¬ 
ance,, which all who profess to be Christians, and 
who think seriously, must ask and answer to them¬ 
selves. There can be no delay here. Time is silently 
deciding this question for you. Before another day 
has passed, you will be so much nearer to the king¬ 
dom of heaven, or so much farther from it. Another 
day, another, and another, of this fearful indecision, 
will be adding to your distance from the path of peace, 
and rendering your task more difficult if you should 
afterwards seek to return. 

If i-t be your deliberate desire to live for this world 
only, all^ the highest faculties of your nature may 
then lie dormant, for there is no field of exercise here, 
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to make the cultivation of thenv worth the jpains. If 
it is your deliberate desire to live for this woriy oply, 
the improvement of the bodily senses becofnes' more 
properly the object of primary interest, in order that 
you may taste, smell, feel, hear, and see, with more, 
acuteness. A little invention, a little calculation, a 
little observation of cause and effect, may be acces¬ 
sary, in order that the senses may be gratified in a 
higher degree; but beyond this, all would indeed be 
worse than vanity, that would tend to raise the human 
mind to a knowledge of its own capabilities, and yet 
leave it to perish with the frail tenement it inhabits. 

1 cannot, however, suppose it possible that any 
daughter of Christian parents, in this enlightened 
country, would deliberately make so blind, so despi¬ 
cable a choice. And if your aim be to live for etQrnijjy; 
if you would really make this an object, not merely 
to read or to talk about, but to strive after, as the 
highest good you are capable of conceiving, then is 
the great mystery of your being unravelled—then is 
a field of exercise laid open for the noblest faculties 
of your soul—then has faith its true foundation, hope 
its unextinguishable beacon, and charity its sure 
reward. 

I must now take it for granted, that the youthful 
reader of these pages has reflected seriously upon her 
position in society as a woman, has acknowledged her 
inferiority to man, has examined her own nature, and 
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found there a capacity of feeling, a quickness of 
perception, and a facility of adaptation, beyond what 
he poSses'ses, and which, consequently, fit her for a 
distinct and separate sphere ; and I would also gladly 
persuade tnyself, that the same individual, as a Chris¬ 
tian woman, has made her decision not to live for 
hersetf, so much as for others ; but, above all, not to 
live for this world, so much as for eternity. The 
question then arises—What means are to be adopted 
in the pursuit of this most desirable end ? Some of 
my young readers will perhaps be disposed to exclaim, 
“ Why, this is but the old story of giving up the 
world, and all its pleasures ! ” But let them not be 
too hasty in their conclusions. It is not a system of 
giving up, which I am about to recommend to them, 
so mufh as one of attaining. My advice is rather to 
advance than to retreat, yet to be sure that' you 
advance in the right way. Instead, therefore, of de¬ 
preciating the value of their advantages and acquire- 
ments, it is my intention to point out, so far as I am 
able, how all these advantages may be made condu¬ 
cive to the great end I have already supposed them 
to have in view—that of living for others, rather than 
for themselves—of living for eternity, rather than for 
time. 

I have already stated, that I suppose myself to be 
addressing young women who are professedly Chris¬ 
tians, and who know that the profession of Christianity, 
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as the religion of the Bible, yiVolves responsibility 
for every talent they possess. By responsibility I 
mean, that they should consider themselves, 'during 
the whole of their lives, as in a condition to say, if 
called upon to answer, whether they have hnade use 
of the best means they were acquainted with, for 
attaining what they believed to be the most desirable 
end. 

Youth and health are means of the utmost impor¬ 
tance in this great work. Youth is the season of 
impressions, and can never be recalled; health is a 
blessing of such boundless value, that when lost it may 
safely be said to be sighed for more than any other, 
for the sake of the countless advantages it affords. 
Education is another means, which you are now sup¬ 
posed to be enjoying in its fullest extent; for J have 
already said that I suppose myself to be addressing 
young women who are popularly spoken of as having 
just completed their education. Fresh from the mas¬ 
ter’s hand, you will therefore never possess in greater 
perfection the entire sum of your scholastic attain¬ 
ments than now. Reading and conversation, it is 
true, may improve your mind; but of your present pos¬ 
sessions, in the way of learning and accomplishments, 
how many will be lost through indolence or neglect, 
and how many more will give place to claims of greater 
urgency, or subjects of more lively interest? c 

The present moment, then, is the time to take into 
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account the right us% of all your knowledge and all 
vouj accomplishments. What is the precise amount 
of thesb, w’e will not presume to ask; hut let it not be 
forgotten, that your accountability extends to the 
jtime, the trouble, and the expense bestowed on your 
education, as well as to what you may have actually 
acquired. How many years have you been at school ! 
—We will suppose from two to ten, and that from one 
hundred pounds, to five or more, have been expended 
upon you during this time; add to this the number 
of teachers employed in your instruction, the number 
of books appropriated to your use, the time—to say 
nothing of the patience — bestowed upon you, the 
anxiety of parents, who probably spared with difficulty 
the sum that was necessary for your education, their 
solicitude, their self-denial, their prayers that this 
sum might be well applied ; reflect upon all these, 
and you will perceive that a debt has been contracted, 
which you have to discharge to your parents, your 
family, and to society—that you have enjoyed a vast 
amount of advantages, for which you have to account 
to the great Author of your being. 

Such, then, is your position in life; a Christian 
woman, and therefore one whose first duty is to ascer¬ 
tain her proper place—a sensitive and intelligent 
being, more cjuick to feel than to understand, and 
therefore more under the necessity of learning to feel 
rightly—a responsible being, with numberless talents 
n 2 
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to be accounted for, and believing that no f talent was 
ever given in vain, but that all, however apjsar^ntly 
trifling in themselves, are capable of being*so used as 
to promote the great end of our being, the happiness 
of our fellow-creatures, and the glory of our Creator. , 

Let not my young friends, however, suppose that I 
am about to lay down for them some system of Spartan 
discipline, some iron rule , by which to effect the sub¬ 
jugation of all that is buoyant in health, and delightful 
in the season of youth. The rule I would propose to 
them is one by which they may become beloved as 
well as lovely—the source of happiness to others, as 
well as happy in themselves. My desire is to assist 
them to overcome the three great enemies to their 
temporal and eternal good—their selfishness, indo¬ 
lence, and vanity, and to establish in their stead feel¬ 
ings of benevolence and habits of industry, so blended 
with Christian meekness, that while affording pleasure 
to all who live within the sphere of their influence, 
they shall be unconscious of the charm by which they 
please. 

I have already stated, that women, in their position 
in life, must be content to be inferior to men; but as 
their inferiority consists chiefly in their want of power, 
this deficiency is abundantly made up to them by their 
capability of exercising influence; it is made- up to 
them also in other ways, incalculable in their number 
and extent, but in none so effectually as by that order 
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of Divine Providence^ which places thei®, in a moral 
anc^ religious point of view, on the same level with 
man ; *noT' can it be a subject of regret to any right- 
minded woman, that they are not only exempt from 
# the most laborious occupations both of mind and body, 
but also from the necessity of engaging in those eager 
pecuniary speculations, and in that fierce conflict of 
worldly interests, by which men are so deeply occu¬ 
pied as to be in a manner compelled to stifle their best 
feelings, until they become in reality the characters 
they at first only assumed. Can it be a subject of 
regret to any kind and feeling woman, that her sphere 
of action is one adapted to the exercise of the affec¬ 
tions, where she may love, and trust, and hope, and 
serve, to the utmost of her wishes ?#Can it be a subject 
of regret that she is not called upon, so much as man, 
to calculate, to compete, to struggle, but rather to 
occupy a sphere in which the elements of discord 
cannot with propriety be admitted—in which beauty 
and order are expected to denote her presence, and 
where the exercise of benevolence is the duty she is 
most frequently called upon to perform ? 

Women almost universally consider themselves, and 
wish to be considered by others, as extremely affec¬ 
tionate; scarcely can a more severe libel be pro¬ 
nounced upon a woman than to say that she is not so. 

Now the whole law of woman’s life is a law of love 

* 

I propose, therefore, to treat the subject in this light— 
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to try whether the neglect of^ their peculiar duties 
does not imply an absence of love, and whetber # the 
principle of love, thoroughly carried out, Voulid not 
so influence their conduct and feelings as to render 
them all which tfieir best friends could desite. 

Let us, however, clearly understand each other at 
the outset. To love, is a very different thing from a 
desire to be beloved. To love, is woman’s nature— 
to be beloved, is the consequence of her having pro¬ 
perly exercised and controlled that nature. To love, 
is woman’s duty—to be beloved, is her reward. 

Does the subject, when considered in this point of 
view, appear less attractive ? “ No,” you reply, “ it 

constitutes the happiness of every generous soul, to 
love; and if that b* the secret of our duty, the whole 
life of woman must be a pleasant journey on p^th 
of flowers.” 

Some writers have asserted, that along with the 
power to love, we all possess, in an equal degree, the 
power to hate. I am not prepared to go this length, 
because I would not acknowledge the principle of 
hatred in any enlightened mind; yet I do believe, that 
in proportion to our capability of being attracted by 
certain persons or things, is our liability to be repelled 
by others, and that along with such repulsion there is 
a feeling of dislike, which belongs to women in a 
higher degree than it does to men, in the same pro¬ 
portion that their perceptions are more acute, and 
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their attention more^easily excited by the minuter 
sha^les.of difference in certain things. Altliough not 
willingly recognizing the sensation of hatred, as applied 
to anything but sin, I am compelled to use the word, 
,in order lo render my meaning more obvious; and 
certainly, when we listen to the unrestrained conver¬ 
sation of the generality of young ladies, we cannot 
hesitate to suppose that the sensation of hatred 
towards certain persons or things does, in reality, 
form part of the most important business of their 
lives. 

To love and to hate, then, seem to be the two 
things which it is most natural and most easy for 
women to do. In these two principles how many of 
the actions of their lives originate. How important 
is jt, therefore, that they should learn in early life to 
love and hate aright. 

Most young women of respectable pa.rentage and 
education, believe that they love virtue and hate vice. 
But have they clearly ascertained what virtue and vice 
are—have they examined the meaning of these two 
important words by the light of the world, or by the 
light of divine truth? Have they listened to the 
plausible reasoning of what is called society; where 
things are often spoken of by false names, and where 
vulgar vice is distinguished from that which is sanc¬ 
tioned by good breeding ? or have they gone directly 
to the eternal and immutable principles of good and 
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evil, as expjained in the Bible,, which they profess to 
believe ? have they by this test tried all their favourite 
habits—their sweet weaknesses—their darting idols ? 
and have they been willing to abide the result of this 
test—to love whatever approaches that standard of 
moral excellence, and to renounce whatever is offen¬ 
sive to the pure eye of Omniscience ? Now, when we 
reflect that all this must be done before w'c can safely 
give ourselves up either to love or hate, we shall pro¬ 
bably cease to think that our great duty is so easily 
performed. 

Youth is the season for regulating these emotions 
as we ought, because it is comparatively easy to 
govern our affections when first awakened ; after they 
have been allowed for some time to flow in any par¬ 
ticular channel, it requires a painful and detesmiped 
effort to restrain or divert their course ; nor does the 
constitution of the human mind endure this revulsion 
of feeling unharmed. As the country over whose 
surface an impetuous river has poured its waters, 
retains, after those waters are gone, the sterile track 
they once pursued, marring the picture as with a scar 
—a seamy track of barrenness and drought; so the 
course of misplaced affection leaves its indelible trace 
upon the character, breaking the harmony of what 
might otherwise have been most attractive in its 
beauty and repose. 

There is, perhaps, no subject on which young 
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women are apt to lnqjve so many and su^h fatal mis¬ 
takes as in the regulation of their emotions of attrac¬ 
tion dnd’repulsion; and chiefly for this reason — 
because there is a popular notion prevailing amongst 
,them, that it is exceedingly becoming to act from the 
impulse of the moment, to be, what they call, “ the 
creatures of feeling,” or, in other words, to exclude 
the high attribute of reason from those very emotions 
which are given them, especially, to serve the most 
exalted purposes. “ It is a cold philosophy,” they say, 
“ to calculate before you feeland thus they choose to 
act from impulse rather than from principle. 

The unnatural mother does this when she singles 
out a favourite child as the recipient of all her endear¬ 
ments, leaving the neglected one to pine away its little 
life. yhe foolish mother does this, when she with¬ 
holds, from imagined tenderness, the wholesome dis¬ 
cipline which infancy requires — choosing for her 
unconscious offspring a succession of momentary indul¬ 
gences’ which are sure to entail upon them years of 
suffering in after life. The fickle friend does this, 
when she conceives a sudden distaste for the com¬ 
panion she has professed to love. The unfaithful wife 
does this, when she allows her thoughts to wander 
from her rightful lord. All women have done this, 
who have committed those frightful crimes which 
stain the page of history—all have acted from impulse, 
and by far the greater number have acted under the 
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influence of^tiisplaced affection, "it is, indeed, appal¬ 
ling to contemplate the extent of ruin and of wretched¬ 
ness to which woman may he carried by tfie f6rce of 
her own impetuous and unregulated feelings. Her 
faults are not those of selfish calculation; she makes, 
no stipulation for her own, or others safety; when once 
she renounces principle, therefore, and gives herself up 
to act as the mere creature of impulse, there is no hope 
for her, except that experience, by its painful chastise¬ 
ments, may bring her back to wisdom and to peace. 

Does this seem a hard sentence to pronounce upon 
those impetuous young creatures who make it their 
boast that they never stay to think—that they cannot 
reason—and were only born to feel? Hard as it is, 
observation proves it true. If we do not acknowledge 
any regular system of conduct, habit will rendpr tjiat 
systematical which is our customary choice; and if 
we choose day by day to act from impulse rather than 
principle, we yield ourselves to a fatal and delusive 
system, the worst consequences of which will follow 
us beyond the grave. 

As youth is the season for making this important 
choice, so it is the season for impressions. You will 
never remember what you acquire in after life, as you 
will remember wh&t you are acquiring now. The 
knowledge you now obtain of evil will haunt you 
through future years, like a dark spectre in your path 
while the glimpses of virtue which you now perceive 
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irradiating the circle in,which you move, \v4ll reappear 
before you to the end of life, surrounded by the same 
bright ’halft which adorns them now. If you have 
loved the virtuous and the good—if you have asso¬ 
ciated yourselves with their pursuits,’and made their 
aims and objects yours in early life—the remembrance 
of thc%e early friends will form a bright spot in 
your existence, to recur to as long as that existence 
lasts. 

It is therefore of the highest importance to the 
right government of your affections, that you should 
endeavour to form clear notions of good and evil, in 
order that you may know how to choose the one and 
refuse the other; not to take things for granted—not 
to believe that is always best which is most approved 
by |,he .world, unless you would prefer the approbation 
of man to that of God; but to be willing to see the 
truth, whatever it may be, and as such to embrace it. 

In the gospel of Christ there are truths so simple 
and so clear, so perfectly in keeping one with another, 
that none need be kept in the dark as to the principles 
on which they ought to act, if they are but willing to 
submit themselves to this rule. 

I speak here of the practical part of the Scriptures 
only; but in connexion with the vivid and lasting 
impressions made upon the mind of youth, I would 
strongly enforce the importance of choosing that season 
for obtaining an intimate knowledge of the Scriptures 
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altogether^ You can scarcely at present be aware of 
the extreme value of this knowledge; it will jServe 
you in after life as a rich and preeiofts Store to 
draw upon, not only for your own consolation, and 
the renewal of your own faith, but for tHe comfort, 
guidance, and support of all who come within the 
sphere of your influence, or depend upon youwfor aid 
in the great work of preparing for eternity. Without 
this knowledge, how feeble will be your arguments on 
the most important of all subjects, how useless you” 
assertions, and how devoid of efficacy your endeavours 
to disseminate the principles of Divine Truth ! Itow 
enviable does the possession of this knowledge now 
appear to many a zealous Christian who has to 
deplore the consequences of a neglected youth ! for I 
repeat, that in after life it is almost impossible to 
impress the mind with the same vividness, and conse¬ 
quently to enrich the memory with the same amount 
of useful knowledge, as when the aspect of the world 
is new, and the feelings comparatively unoccupied 
and unimpressed. 

The same observations which occur in relation to 
the reading of the Scriptures at an early period of 
life, apply, in degree, to the acquisition of all other 
kinds of knowledge. Never again will the mind be 
so free from distraction as now ; never again will the 
claims of duty be so few; never again wall the memory 
be so unoccupied. If, therefore, a store of 'knowledge 
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is not laid up while the»mind is in this state, it will 
be ftimid wanting when most needed; and difficult, 
indeed is the task, and mortifying the situation of 
those, whose information has to be sought, in order to 
supply the demand of every hour. As well might the 
cultivator of the soil allow his grain to remain in the 
fields, ftntil hunger reminded him that bread was 
wanted on his board; as the woman who expects to 
fill a respectable station in life, go forth into society 
unprovided with that supply of knowledge and infor¬ 
mation which she will there find perpetually required. 
The use of such knowledge is a different question, 
and remains yet to be discussed; but on the import¬ 
ance of its acquisition in the season of youth, there 
can be but one opinion amongst experienced and 
rational .beings. 

Of all kinds of knowledge, that of our own igno¬ 
rance, is the first to be acquired. It is an humbling 
lesson for those to learn, who are built up on the 
foundation of what is called a good education; yet, 
such is the fact, that the knowledge which young 
ladies bring home with them from school, forms but 
a very small part of that which they will be expected 
to possess. Indeed, such is the illimitable nature of 
knowledge, that persons can only be said to know 
much or little by comparison. It is by comparing 
ourselves with others, and especially with those who 
are more advanced in life, that we first learn the im- 
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portant secret of our own deficiencies. And it is good 
to keep the mind open to this truth, for* without 
having clearly ascertained our owq inferiority, we 
should always be liable to make the most egregious 
mistakes, not only by telling those around us what 
they already know, and wearying our acquaintance 
with the most tedious common-place; but‘’by the 
worst kind of false assumption—by placing ourselves 
in exalted positions, and thereby rendering our igno¬ 
rance more conspicuous. 

All this, however, though a fruitful source of folly 
and ridicule, is of trifling importance compared with 
the absolute want—the mental poverty—the moral 
destitution, necessarily occasioned by an absence of 
true knowledge; we must begin, therefore, by opening 
our minds to the truth, not by adopting the *>piyions 
of this or that set of persons, but by reading the 
works of the best authors, by keeping the mind un¬ 
biassed by the writings or the conversation of persons 
infected with prejudice, and by endeavouring to view 
every object in its full extent, its breadth, its reality, 
and its importance. 

It is the grand defect in woman’s intellectual con¬ 
dition, that she seldom makes any equivalent effort to 
do this. She is not only too often occupied with the 
mere frivolities of life, to estimate the true value of 
general knowledge; but, she is also too apt to hang her 
credulity upon her affections, and to take anything 
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for granted which is believed by those when* she loves. 
It is (rue* this servility of mind may appear to some 
like acting o*ut tlje law of love, which I am so anxious 
to advocate; but how is it, if their dearest friends are 
in error, ancl if they err in such a way as to endanger 
their temporal and eternal interests? Is it not a 
higher 9nd nobler effort of love, to see and rectify 
such error, than to endeavour to imbibe the same, for 
the sake of being companions in folly, or in sin? 

One of the greatest faults in the system of education 
pursued in the present day, is that of considering 
youth as the season for reading short and easy books. 
Although the ablest of female writers—I had almost 
said the wisest of women—has left on record her tes¬ 
timony against this practice, it continues to be the 
fashion, «to place in the hands of young persons, all 
kinds of abstracts, summaries, and short means of 
arriving at facts; as if the only use of knowledge was 
to be able to, repeat by rote a list of the dates of 
public events. 

Now, if ever an entire history or a complete work 
is worth reading, it must be at an early period of life, 
when attention and leisure are both at our command. 
By the early and studious reading of books of this de¬ 
scription, those important events which it is of so much 
consequence tojmpress upon the mind, become inter¬ 
woven in the memory, with the spirit and style of the 
author; so that instead of the youthful reader becom- 
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ing possessed of nothing more than a mere table of 
facts, she is in reality associating herself with ageing 
of the highest order of mind, seeing^witli the eyes of 
the author, breathing his atmosphere, thinking his 
thoughts, and imbibing, through a thousand indirect 
channels, the very essence of his genius. 

This is the only kind of reading which L really 
worthy of the name. Abstracts and compendiums 
may very properly be glanced over in after life, for 
the sake of refreshing the memory as to dates and 
facts; but unless the works of the best authors have 
been read in this manner in early life, there will 
always be something vapid in our conversation, con¬ 
tracted in our views, prejudiced in our mode of judg¬ 
ing, and vulgar in our habits of thinking and speaking 
of things m general. In vain may we attempt tojiido 
this great deficiency. Art may in some measure con¬ 
ceal what is wanting; but it cannot bring to light 
what does not exist. Prudence may seal the lips, and 
female tact may point out when to speak with safety, 
and when to withhold a remark; but all those enlight¬ 
ened views, all that bold launching forth into the 
region of intellect, all the companionship of gifted 
minds, which intelligent women, even in their inferior 
capacity, may at least delight in, will be wanting to 
the happiness of her who chooses to waste the pre¬ 
cious hours of her youth in idleness or frivolity. 

Nor is it easy for after study to make up the defi- 
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ciency of what ought tc. have been acquired in youth. 
Bare, information dragged in to supply the want of 
the moment, without arrangement, and without pre¬ 
vious thought, too often resembles in its crudeness 
and inappropriate display, a provision of raw fruits, 
and undressed food, instead of the luxuries of an 
elegant? and well-furnished board. 

I have heard it pleaded by young women, that they 
did ‘not care for knowledge’—‘did not wish to be 
clever.’ And if such persons would be satisfied to 
fill the lowest place in society, to creep through the 
world alone, or to have silly husbands, and idiot sons, 
we should say that their ambition was equal to their 
destiny'. But when we see the same persons jealous 
of their rights as intellectual beings, aspiring to be 
the qpmf>anions of rational men, and, above all, the 
early instructors of immortal beings, we blush to con¬ 
template such lamentable destitution of right feeling, 
and can^only forgive their presumption in considera¬ 
tion to their ignorance and folly. 

I cannot believe of any of the young persons who 
may read these pages, that they could be guilty of 
such an act of ingratitude to the great Author of 
their being, and the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift they possess, as deliberately to choose to consign 
to oblivion and^neglect the intellectual part of their 
nature, whijh may justly be regarded as the highest 
of these gifts. I would rather suppose them already 
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acquainted with the fact, that those passions, and 
emotions, to the exercise of which they believe them¬ 
selves especially called, are many of them such as are 
common to the inferior orders of animals, while the 
possession of an understanding capable oT unlimited 
extension, is an attribute of the Divine nature, and 
one which raises them to a level with the angels. 



CHAP. II. 

ECONOMY OF TIME. 


In all our pursuits, but especially in the acquisition 
of knowledge, it is highly important to habituate 
ourselves to minute calculations upon the value and 
progress of time. That writer who could teach us 
ho# td estimate this treasure, and how to realize 
its fleetness, would confer a lasting benefit upon 
his fellow-creatures. We all know how to talk of 
time flying fast. It is, in short, the subject of our 
most familiar proverbs, the burden of the minstrel’s 
song, the theme of the preacher’s discourse, the 
impress we affix to our lightest pleasures, the 
inscription that remains upon our tombs. Yet 
how little do we actually realize of the silent and 
ceaseless progress of time! It is true, that one of 
the first exclamations which infant lips are taught 
to utter >is the word ‘ goneand the beautiful 
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expression, ‘gone for ever,’ occurs with frequency 
in our poetical phraseology. Clean gone for ever, 
is the still more expressive language of Scripture; 
and if any combination of words could bg made to 
convey to us clear and striking impressions of this 
idea, it would be found amongst those of the 
inspired writers. Yet still we go on from day to 
day, insensible, and unimpressed by this, the most 
sublime and appalling reality of our existence. 

The fact that no single moment of our lives, 
whether happy or miserable, whether wasted or 
well employed, can ever be recalled, is of itself 
one of the most momentous truths with which we 
are acquainted—that each hour of our past exist¬ 
ence, whether marked by wisdom or by folly, is 
gone for ever; and that neither ingenuity, nor 
effort, nor purchase, nor prayer, can call it back. 
Nay, so far is it removed from the range of possi¬ 
bility, that we should live again for any portion of 
our past lives, that it was not even amongst the 
miracles wrought by the Saviour while on earth. 
Other apparent impossibilities he did accomplish 
before the eyes of wondering multitudes, breaking 
the bonds of nature, and even raising the dead to 
life ; yet, we find not amongst these mighty works, 
that he said to any single day in man’s experience, 
* Thou shalt dawn again.’ No. Even the familiar 
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face of # yeSterday is turned away from us for ever 
and though so closely followed by the remembrance 
of the past night, as well might we attempt to 
grasp th# stars, as to turn back find enjoy its 
sweet repose again. 

Wfeat then is the consequence ? Since time, 
this great ocean of wealth, is ebbing away from 
us day by day, and hour by hour; since it must 
inevitably diminish, and since we know the lowest 
rate at which it must go, though none can tell 
how soon it may to them be gone for ever, is it not 
our first duty to make the best possible use of what 
remains, and to begin in earnest, before another 
day shall escape from our hold ? 

We^will suppose the case of a man who finds 
himself the possessor of a vast estate, with the 
power to cultivate it as he will, and to derive any 
amount of revenue from it which his ingenuity or 
laboui* may’obtain for him; yet, with this con¬ 
dition—that an enemy shall be entitled to take 
away a certain portion of it every day, until the 
whole is gone. The enemy might, under certain 
circumstances, with which the owner could not be 
acquainted, enjoy the liberty of taking the whole at 
once; but a certain part he must take every day. 
Now, would hot the man who held this property 
on such i tenure, look sharply to his own interest, 
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and endeavour to discover by what ‘inea.ns he 
could turn his estate to the best account, ^before 
its extent should be so far diminishe’d as to cripple 
his means ? Reflecting, too, that each day it was 
becoming less, and that the smaller its extent, 
the smaller would be the returns he might expect, 
would he not begin without the loss of a single 
day, so to improve his land, to till, to sow, and to 
prepare for getting in his produce, as that he 
might derive a lasting revenue of profit from the 
largest portion, before it should have passed out of 
his own hands ? 

A very common understanding, and a very trifliug 
amount of knowdedge, would prompt the possessor 
of such an estate to do this; yet, with regard to 
time, that most valuable of earthly possessions, 
how few of us act upon this principle! With some, 
the extent of this estate is narrowing to a very 
small circle; but with the class of human “beings 
whom I am addressing, there is, in all human 
probability, a wider field for them to speculate 
upon. Illness, it is true, may come and snatch 
away a large portion, and death may be waiting to 
grasp the whole : how much more important is it 
then, to begin to cultivate and reap in time 1 

Perhaps it is the apparent extent of our prospect 
in early life, which deludes us into the belief that 
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the enpmy is actually not taking anything away. 
Still there are daily and hourly evidences of the 
lapse of time, which would serve to remind us of 
the impossibility of calling it back, if we would but 
regard them in this light. If, for instance, we have 
committed an egregious folly, if we have acted 
unjustly, thrown blame upon the innocent, or 
spoken unkindly to a dear friend—though it was 
but yesterday, last night, or this morning—not all 
our tears, though we might weep oceans, could 
wash away that single act or word; because the 
moment which bore that stain upon it, would be 
gone—and gone for ever. 

Again, we scarcely become acquainted with life 
in any of its serious aspects, before death is pre¬ 
sented to our notice. And where are they—“ the 
loved, the lost ?” Their days have been numbered 
—all those long days of companionship in which 
their friends might have loved, and served them 
better, are gone for ever. ‘ And why,’ we ask, 
when the blow falls nearest to Ourselves—when the 
delight of our eyes is taken away as with a stroke 
—‘ why do not the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, delay their course ? why do the flowers not 
cease to bloom ?—the light and cheerful morning 
not fail to return ? above all, why do those around 
us continue their accustomed avocations ? and why 
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do we join them at last, as if nothing had occurred?’ 
It is because time passes on, and on, and neither 
life nor death, nor joy nor sorrow, nor any of the 
changes in our weal or wo, present thewninutest 
hinderance to his certain progress, or retard for 
a single moment his triumphant and irresistible 
career. 

Nor is it simply as a whole, that we have to 
take into account the momentous subject of time. 
Every year, and month, and day, have their separate 
amount of responsibility; but especially the season 
of youth, because the habits we acquire during that 
period, have an influence upon the whole of our 
after lives. 

The habit of making correct calculations upon 
how much can be done in any stated portion' of 
time, is the first thing to begin with, for without 
this, we are very apt to go on with anything that 
may happen to interest us, to the culpable neglect 
of more important duties. Thus, though it may 
be well for a man to pluck the weeds up in his 
garden for half an hour after breakfast; yet, if his 
actual business lies in the counting-house, or the 
exchange, it would be worse than folly for him to 
remain plucking weeds up for half the day. 

In order to make the best use of time, we must 
lay out beforehand the exact amount proportioned 
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to every occupation in which we expect to engage. 

g * 

Casualties will perpetually occur demanding an 
additional allowance, and something must conse¬ 
quently lie given up in exchange f but still our 
calculations may generally be made with a degree 
of cqftainty, which leaves no excuse for our being 
habitually at a loss what to do. 

There is a class of young persons, and I fear not 
a very small one, who rise every morning trusting 
to the day to provide its own occupations and 
amusements. They descend from their chambers 
with a listless, dreamy hope, that something will 
occur to interest, or enliven them, never imagining 
that they themselves are called upon to enliven 
and interest others. Such individuals being liable 
to 'disappointment every day, almost always learn 
to look upon themselves as unfortunate beings, 
less privileged than others, and, in short, ill-treated 
by fate, or father by Providence, in being placed 
where they are. 

It is this waiting to be interested, or amused, 
by anything that may chance to happen, which 
constitutes the great bane of a young woman’s 
life, and while dreaming on in this most unprofit¬ 
able state, without any definite object of pursuit, 
their minds become the prey of a host of enemies, 
whose attacks might have been warded off by a 
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little wholesome and determined occupation. Their 
feelings, always too busy for their peace, become 
morbid, restless, and ungovernable, for want of 
proper exercise; while imagination, allowed to run 
riot over a boundless field of vague and half- 
formed observations, leads their affections ijs her 
train, to fix upon whatever object caprice or fancy 
may select. 

It is not attributing too much importance to 
the right economy of time, to say that it might 
prevent all this. I presume not to lay down rules 
for the occupation of every hour. Particular 
duties must always appertain to particular situa¬ 
tions ; and since the necessary claims upon our 
attention are as varied as our individual circum¬ 
stances, that which in one would be a right 
employment of time, would be a culpable breach 
of duty in another. 

There are, however, a few general 'rules which 
cannot be too clearly or too deeply impressed upon 
the mind — rules which the rich and the poor 
would be equally benefited by adopting; which the 
meanest and the most exalted individual would 
alike find it safe to act upon; and by which the 
wisest and best of mankind might increase their 
means, and extend their sphere of usefulness to 
their fellow-creatures. 
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The first of these'rules is to accustom your- 
sel^js # every morning to say what you are intending 
to do; and every night, with equal faithfulness, to 
say what # you have actually done during the day. 
If you find any material difference between what 
you have intended, and what you have achieved, 
try to proportion them better, and the next day, 
either lay out for yourself, or, what is far better, 
endeavour to accomplish more. This is the more 
to be recommended, because we learn, both by 
experience and observation, that whenever we 
bring down our good intentions to a lower scale, 
it is a certain symptom of some failure either in 
our moral, intellectual, or physical power. Still 
there is much allowance to be made for the 
inexperience of youth, in not being able to limit 
good intentions by the bounds of what is prac¬ 
ticable ; it is therefore preferable that a little 
should, be taken off, even from what is good in 
itself, rather than that you should go on miscalcu¬ 
lating time, and means, to the end of life. 

There are persons, and some considerably ad¬ 
vanced in years, who habitually retire to rest every 
night, surprised and disappointed that the whole 
of their day’s work has not been done. Now, it 
is evident that such persons must be essentially 
wrong in one of these two things—either in their 
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calculations upon the value'and extent^of time, or 
in their estimate of their own capabilities; .pnll in 
consequence of these miscalculations, they have 
probably bee? making the most seriou^ mistakes 
all their lives. They have been promising what 
they could not perform; deceiving and disappointing 
their friends, and those who were dependent upon 
them ; besides harassing their own spirits, and 
destroying their own peace, by frightful miscal¬ 
culations of imperative claims, when there was no 
residue of time at all proportioned to such require¬ 
ments. 

The next rule I would lay down is, if possible, 
of more importance than the first. It is, that you 
should always be able to say what you are doing, 
and not merely what you are going to do. Tam 
going to be so busy—I am going to get to my 
work—I am going to prepare for my journey— 
I am going to learn Latin—I am going to .visit a 
poor neighbour.” These, and ten thousand other 
‘goings,’ with the frequent addition of the word 
‘just’ before them, are words which form a net¬ 
work of delusion, by which hundreds of really 
well-intentioned young persons are completely 
entangled. ‘I am just going to do this or that 
good work,’ sounds so much like,‘I am really 
doing it,’ that the conscience is satisfied for the 
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moment; ^et how va‘st is the difference between 
thdfee/wo expressions when habit has fixed them 
upon the character! 

To tl^ same class of persons who habitually 
say, ‘ I am going,’ rather than ‘ I am doing,’ 
belong those who seldom know what they really 
are about; who, coming into a room for a par¬ 
ticular purpose, and finding a book there by 
chance, open it, and sit down to read for half an 
hour, or an hour, believing all the while that they 
are going to do the thing they first intended; or 
who, setting out to walk for the benefit of their 
health, drop in upon a pleasant acquaintance by 
the way, still thinking they are going to walk, 
until the time for doing so has expired, when they 
reburit home, with cold feet and aching heads, half 
fancying that they have really walked, and disap¬ 
pointed that exercise has produced no better effect. 

Now, in‘these two cases, there may be as little 
harm in reading the book as in calling upon the 
acquaintance, and nothing wrong in either: but 
the habit of doing habitually what we had not 
intended to do, and leaving undone what we had 
intended, has so injurious an effect in weakening 
our resolutions, and impairing our capacity for 
making exact, calculations upon time and means, 
that one might pronounce, without much hesitation. 
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upon a person accustomed to this mod^of action, 
the sentence of utter inability to fill any situation 
of usefulness or importance amongst mankind. 

I am inclined to think we should all^ be suffi¬ 
ciently astonished, if we would try the experiment 
through a single day, of passing quickly and 
promptly from one occupation to another. It is, 
in fact, these ‘ goings to do,’ which constitute so 
large an amount of wasted time, for which we are 
all accountable. Few persons deliberately intend 
to be idle; few will allow that they have been so 
from choice; yet how vast a proportion of the 
human race are living in a state of self-deception, 
by persuading themselves they are not idle, when 
they are merely going to act. Promptness in doing 
whatever it is right to do now, is one of the 1 ' great 
secrets of living. By this means, we find our 
capabilities increased to an amazing amount; nor 
can we ever know what they really are, until this 
plan of conduct has been fully tried. 

Wisely has it been said, by the greatest of moral 
philosophers, that there is a time for everything. 
Let it be observed, however, that he has not, 
amongst his royal maxims, spoken of a time for 
doing nothing; and it is fearful to think how large 
a portion of the season of youth is spent in this 
manner. 
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Nor is it absolute idleness alone which claims 
our* attention. The idleness of self-delusion has 
already been described. But there is, besides this, 
a busy idleness, which operates with equal force 
against the right economy of time. Busy idleness 
ariseg chiefly from a restlessness of feeling, which, 
without any calculation as to the fitness of time or 
place, or the ultimate utility of what is done, hurries 
its possessor into a succession of trifling or ill- 
timed occupations, frequently as annoying to others, 
as they are unproductive of any beneficial result. 
Busy idleness is also a disease most difficult to 
cure, because it satisfies for the moment that 
thirst for occupation, with which every human being 
is more or less affected, and which has been im¬ 
planted in our nature for the wisest of purposes. 
It is under the influence of this propensity to busy 
idleness, that, with multitudes who have no extra¬ 
ordinary capability for receiving pleasure, amuse¬ 
ment is made to supply the place of occupation, 
and childish trifling that of intellectual pursuit. 

It may be asked, how does the law of love 
operate here ? I answer; precisely in this way— 
We are never so capable of being useful to others, 
as when we have learned to economize our own 
time; to make exact calculations as to what we are 
able, or Hot able, to do in any given period j and so 
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to employ ourselves as to make the ■ trifles of the 
moment give place to more important §vocati6ns. 
Without having cultivated such habits, our inten¬ 
tions, nay, ouf promises, must often falj. short of 
what we actually perform; so that in time, and 
after many painful disappointments, our friends 
will cease to depend upon our aid, believing, what 
may all the while be unjust to our feelings, that 
we have never entertained any earnest desire to 
promote their interest 

Above all other subjects, however, connected 
with the consideration of time, the law of love 
bears most directly upon that of punctuality. No 
one can fail in this point, without committing an 
act of injury to another. If the portion of time 
allotted to us in this life be aptly compared ta a 
valuable estate, of which an enemy robs us by 
taking away a certain portion every day; surely it 
is a hard case, that a friend must usurp the, same 
power, and take away another portion, contrary to 
our expectations, and without any previous stipu¬ 
lation that it should be so. Yet, of how much of 
this precious property do we deprive our friends 
during the course of a lifetime, by our want of 
punctuality? and not our friends only, but all those 
who are in any way connected with, .or dependent 
upon us. Our friends, indeed, might possibly for- 
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give us th* injury, for the love they bear us; but 
thefe jure the poor—the hard-working poor, whose 
time is often their wealth; and strangers, who owe 
us no kiqjlness, and who consequently are not able 
to endure this injury without feelings of irritation 
or resentment. 

The evil, too, is one which extends in its conse¬ 
quences, and widens in its influence, beyond all 
calculation. Yet, for the sake of conveying to the 
youthful and inexperienced reader, some idea of its 
mode of operation, we will suppose the case of a 
man carrying letters or despatches along one of our 
public roads, and so calculating his time. as to 
appoint to be met at some post on the road every 
hour, by this means to transmit his despatches by 
other Couriers along branch-roads to distant parts 
of the country. The person whose business it is 
to place these despatches in his hand at a certain 
time and place, is half an hour too late; conse¬ 
quently, all the couriers along the road are delayed 
in the same proportion, and there is the loss of 
half an hour occasioned, not only to each of them, 
but to all who have depended upon their arrival 
at a certain time. It is true, that few of us are 
placed in the same relative position as this man, 
v. ith regard tp our fellow-creatures; yet, none of 
us act alone; and the mistress of a house, who 
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detains a' poor workman hall an hour, by her want 
of punctuality, may be the means of his receiving 
reproof, nay, even abuse, from others who have 
lost their timp in consequence of his del^iy; while 
others still, and others yet beyond, through the 
wider range of a more extensive circle, mav have 
been calculating their time and means in depen¬ 
dence upon the punctuality of this poor man. 

If on particular occasions which recur every day, 
we find we are generally half an hour too late, the 
evil to others is sometimes easily remedied by mak¬ 
ing our appointment half an hour later, and abiding 
by it. But such is not the plan of those who are 
habitually negligent of punctuality. They go on, 
varying from their time, one day perhaps an hour, 
another a quarter of an hour, and occasionally 
perhaps being before it, until the whole machinery 
of intercourse with their fellow-creatures is de¬ 
ranged—those of their dependents who^are inclined 
to indolence taking advantage of their delay; those 
who are impatient, fretting themselves into angry 
passions at this wanton waste of their precious 
time; and many whose connexion might perhaps 
have been highly valuable, leaving them altogether, 
in consequence of being wearied or disgusted with 
the uncertainty which attended ^11 their pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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It is, not, therefore, our own time only that is 
wasted by our want of punctuality, but hours, 
and days, and months, and years of the precious 
property of others, over which we had no right, 
and which was not intentionally submitted to our 
thoughtless expenditure. 

‘ It is often alleged by young persons as being of 
no use for them to be punctual, when others are 
not so, and that they only waste their own time 
by being ready at the appointed moment. All this 
may be too true; for parents and seniors in a 
family often have themselves to blame for the want 
of punctuality in the junior members. Yet is it 
of no importance, whether we are the causes 
or the^ subjects of injury-—whether we practise 
injustice towards others, or only endure it* our¬ 
selves? Surely no generous mind can hesitate 
a moment which alternative to choose, especially 
when Such choice refers not to any single act, but 
to a course of conduct pursued through a whole 
lifetime. Of what material consequence will it 
appear to us on the bed of death, that certain indi¬ 
viduals, at different times of our lives, have kept 
us waiting for a few hours, which might certainly 
have been better employed? But it will be of 
immense importance at the close of life, if, by our 
habitual want of punctuality, we have been the 
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cause of an enormous waste of time, the property 
of countless individuals to whom we can make no 
repayment for any single act of such unlicensed 
robbery. Itf is the principle of integrity, then, 
upon which our punctuality must be founded, and 
the law of love will render it habitual. 

As there are few persons who deliberately intend 
to be idle; so there are perhaps still fewer who 
deliberately intend to waste their own time, or that 
of their friends. It is the lapse of years, the growth 
of experience, and the establishment of character 
on some particular basis, which tell the humiliating 
truth, that time has been culpably and lamentably 
wasted. There are other delusions, however, besides 
those already specified, under which this fruitless 
expenditure is unconsciously carried on; and none 
is perhaps, as a whole, more destructive to useful¬ 
ness, or more fatal to domestic peace, than the habit 

f* 

of being always a little too late—too late to come— 
too late to go—too late to meet at the place of 
appointment—too late to be useful—too late to do 
good—too late to repent and seek forgiveness while 
the gates of mercy are unclosed. All these may 
be the consequences of setting out in life, without 
a firm determination never to yield to the dan¬ 
gerous habit of being a little too late. 

In this case it is not so much the absolute Waste 
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of time, ,as the waste of feeling, which is to be 
regretted; for no one can be habitually ever so 
little too late without experiencing at times a 
degree of 'hurry and distraction of 'mind, most 
destructive of domestic comfort, and individual 
peace.* 

To be a few minutes too early, may appear to 
many as inconsistent with the order of the present 
day, when everything is pushed to extremity, and 
it may consequently be considered as a useless 
waste of time; yet I am inclined to think that the 
moments in which we can say, “ I am ready,” are 
amongst some of the most precious of our lives, as 
affording us opportunity for that calm survey of 
human affairs, without which we should pass in a 
state*of comparative blindness along the thickly- 
peopled walks of life. To be ready a little before 
the time, is like pausing for a moment to see the 
great machine of human events at work, to mark 
the action and the play of every part, and to 
observe the vast amount of feeling which depends 
upon every turn of the mighty wheel of time. 

Who that has stood still, and watched the expres¬ 
sion of the human countenance during the last 
struggles of a too-late preparation or pleasure, 
for business, or for trial, has not, in a single 
moment, read more plain truths on that unguarded 
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page than years of its ordinary expression would 
have unfolded ? Besides this, however, the great 
advantage we derive from being habitually too 
early, is the'power it gives us to husband our forces, 
to make our calculations upon coming events, 
to see how to improve upon yesterday, 'and to 
resolve to do so; but, above all other means of 
strengthening our better resolutions, it affords us 
time for those mental appeals for Divine blessing 
and support, without which we have no right to 
expect either safety, assistance, or success. For¬ 
tified in this manner, it is less likely that any 
unexpected event should unsettle the balance of 
our minds, because we go forth with calmness, 
prepared either to enjoy with moderation and 
thankfulness, or to suffer with patience and resig¬ 
nation. 

Young persons are often beguiled into the dan¬ 
gerous habit of being a little too late, by the 
apparent unimportance of each particular trans¬ 
gression of the kind during the season of youth. 
If, for instance, they are a little too late for break¬ 
fast, the matron of the family commences operations 
without them, and they can easily gain time upon 
some of the senior members. At the dinner-hour 
it is the same. They have only to* calculate upon 
a few impatient words, and a few angrjf looks; and 
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it is not the least untavourable feature of their 
case,*th*it to such looks and words they become so 
accustomed as scarcely to heed them, nor is it often 
that they firing any more serious consequences 
upon themselves by their delay, because the young 
are gqperally so kindly assisted and cared for by 
their friends, that by a long, and patient, and 
often-repeated process of helping, urging, and en¬ 
treating, they are, for the most part, got ready for 
every important occasion, or, in other words, are 
seldom left behind. 

It is in more advanced life that the evil begins 
to tell upon the happiness of all around them; and 
let it never be forgotten, that the more exalted 
their situation, the wider their sphere of influence, 
the ifiore extensive are the evils resulting from any 
wrong line of conduct they may choose to pursue. 
The season of early youth is, therefore, the best 
time i(x correcting this tendency, before it has 
begun to bear with any serious effects upon the 
good, or the happiness of others. 

We will suppose the case of a mistress of a 
family preparing for a journey. Having been a 
little too late with everything which had to be done, 
there is a frightful accumulation of demands upon 
her attention .during the last day, but especially 
the last half-hour before her departure. In this 
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state of hurry and confusion, wrong orders are 

t # j 

given, which have to be counteractedmessengers 
are sent hither and thither, they scarely know for 
what, and still less where to find the rthing they 
seek. Servants grow disorderly, children teasing 
or frightened, the husband is angry, and j sharp 
words pass between him and his wife. Accidents, 
of course, occur, for which the innocent are blamed. 
Time—pitiless time rolls on, apparently with acce¬ 
lerating speed. The distant sound of carriage- 
wheels is heard At this crisis a string breaks. 
Why did it never break before ? A flash of absolute 
passion distorts the face of the matron. All dignity 
is lost. The carriage is at the door—little children 
stretch forth their arms—there is no time for ten¬ 
derness. Scarcely a farewell is heard, as' the 
mother rushes past them, leaving behind her, 
perhaps for months of absence, the remembrance 
of her angry countenance, her unjus'c reproaches, 
and the apparent want of affection with which she 
could hurry away from the very beings she loved 
best in the world. The servants in such a family as 
this, can scarcely be blamed if they rejoice when 
their mistress is gone; the husband, if he finds 
abundant consolation in the peace his absent part¬ 
ner has bequeathed him; or the children, if they 
fail to look with any very eager expectation to the 
time of their mother’s return. 
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How, them, .does the law of love operate here ? 
It of>e:sates, upon the woman who is seldom too 
late, so that wlifen a journey is in expectation, all 
things are # arranged in due time, leaving the last 
day more especially for attention to the claims of 
affection, and the regulation of household affairs, 
upon which will depend the comfort of her family 
during her absence. Rising a little earlier than 
usual on that morning, she commends them indi¬ 
vidually and collectively to the care of the Father 
of all the families of earth; and this very act gives 
a depth, a tenderness, and a serenity to the feel¬ 
ings of affection with which she meets them, it 
may be for the last time. Kind words are then 
spoken, which dwell upon the memory in after 
yearif; provision is made for the feeble or the help¬ 
less ; every little peculiarity of character or consti¬ 
tution is taken into account; last charges—those 
precious memorials of earthly love—are given, and 
treasured up. There is time even for private and 
confidential intercourse between the husband and 
the wife; there is time for a respectful farewell to 
every domestic; there is time, too, for an expres¬ 
sion of thankfulness for each one of the many kind 
offices rendered on that sacred day. At last the 
moment of separation arrives. Silent tears are 
seen in ev$ry eye, but they are not absolutely tears 
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of sorrow ; for who can feef sorrow, .when the cup 
of human love is so full of sweetness ? 

If, during the absence of such 'a mother, sick¬ 
ness or death should assail any member of hei 
family, how will the remembrance of that day of 
separation soothe the absent; while the kind < words 
then uttered, the kind thoughts then felt, the kind 
services then rendered, will recur to remembrance, 
invested with a power and a beauty, which never 
would have been fully known, had no such separa¬ 
tion taken place. 

It is possible the natural affection of the wife 
and the mother, in both these cases, may have 
been the same; yet, how different must be the 
state of their own feelings, and of those of their 
separate families, one hour after their departure ! 
and not during that hour only, but during weeks, 
and months, nay, through the whole of their lives; 
for the specimen we have given, Is but one amongst 
the many painful scenes which must perpetually 
occur in the experience of those who are habitually 
too late. 

It is true, I have extended the picture a little 
beyond the season of early youth, but this was 
absolutely necessary in order to point out the 
bearing and ultimate tendency of Jthis dangerous 
habit — a habit, like many of our wrong pro- 
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pensities, sj insidious in its nature, as scarcely to 
tell upon the youthful character; while, like many 
other plants of evil growth, its seed is sown at that 
period of life, though we scarcely perceive the real 
nature of the poisonous tree, until its bitter root 
has struck too deep to be eradicated. It is, there¬ 
fore, the more important, in all we purpose, and in 
all we do, that we should look to the end, and not 
awake when it is too late to find that we have 
miscalculated either our time, or our means. 

JD 



CHAP. III. 

CLE VE RNESS—LE A RNI NG —KNOWLE DG E. 

In order to speak with more precision of those 
attainments which youth is the season for acquir¬ 
ing, I must class them under three different heads 
—cleverness, learning, and knowledge. By clever¬ 
ness,* I would be understood to mean, dexSerity 
and aptness in doing everything which falls withiu 
the sphere of ordinary duty. Cleverness of the 
hand, is no mean attainment in a wdtaan. "It is, in 
fact, of almost as much value to her, as dexterity 
to the surgeon; for though he may have know¬ 
ledge to understand what is best to be done, unless 
his hand be skilful to do it, his knowledge will 
avail him but little in any case of emergency, where 
the life of a fellow-creature is at stake. 

The cleverness of the hand, therefore, though 
almost entirely neglected in modern* education, 
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except a? reflates to practice on the keys of the 
piano, i# a qualification which, while it takes no¬ 
thing away from the charm of feminine delicacy, 
imparts th^ additional charm of perpetual cheer¬ 
fulness, added to a capability of general usefulness, 
and a Consequent readiness for action whenever 
occasion may require our services. 

To know how to do every thing which can pro¬ 
perly come within a woman’s sphere of duty, ought 
to be the ambition of every female mind. For my 
own part, I do not believe I have ever learned 
anything, even down to such a trifle as a new 
stitch, but I have found a use for it, and that in a 
surprisingly short space of time; for either it has 
occupied, what would otherwise have been idle 
time, ft has used up what would otherwise have 
been wasted material, or I have taught it to others 
who were more in need of it than myself. Besides 
which, there is the grand preventive this dexterity 
supplies, against ever being at a loss what to do—• 
the happiness it affords, both to ourselves and 
others, to be perpetually employed—the calm it 
diffuses over a naturally restless temperament; 
but, above all, the ability this habit affords in cases 
of sickness, or other emergency, to turn all our 
means to account in the service of our friends. 

This, however, can never be so thoroughly 
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effected, as when the cleverness of*the. h^nd is 
aided by the faculty of invention. ‘And here I 
would ask—how is it?—how can it be, that the 
exercise of'this faculty forms so triflihg a part of 
female education ? Never does a woman enter 
upon the actual business of life, whatever*it may 
be, but her ingenuity is taxed in some way or 
other; and she suffers blame, or endures contempt, 
just so far as she fails in this respect If, at a 
critical juncture of time, any accident takes place' 
in household affairs, woman is expected to cove 
up the defect, or supply the deficiency. If any 
article of common use is missing when wanted, 
woman is expected to provide a substitute. If the 
accustomed supply of comfort or enjoyment fails, 
it is woman’s fault. No matter how great the 
deficiency of material with which she has to work, 
domestic comfort, order, and respectability rest 
with her, and she must be accountable* for the 
falling short in any, or all of these. It is true that 
she is endowed by nature with the faculty of inven¬ 
tion, in a higher degree, perhaps, than men, and 
skilfully and nobly does she sometimes use it; 
but does not the very fact of this endowment teach 
us that it has thus been provided by Providence 
for the part she has to act in life ? and ought we 
not the more sedulously to carry out this merciful 
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design, by «a -higher cultivation of so useful a 
faculty 2 Why, for instance, should we not have 
premiums on a small scale, or other encourage¬ 
ments, in* our public seminaries, far the most 
ingenious and useful inventions? Why should 
there #iot be a little museum attached to every 
school, in which such specimens of ingenuity could 
be kept ? We all know there are few simple plea¬ 
sures which surpass those derived from the exercise 
of the faculty of invention; might it not, therefore, 
be rendered as profitable, as it is amusing, by 
filling up some of the idle hours of a school-girl’s 
life, and occupying the time too frequently appro¬ 
priated to mere gossip on subjects by no means 
calculated to improve the morals, or enlarge the 
understanding ? 

The little girl of four years old, seated on a 
footstool beside her mother, is less happy in the 
rosy cheeks 'and shining curls of her new doll, 
than in the shawl she has herself invented for it, or 
the bonnet her sister is making. It is the same 
throughout the whole season of early youth. What 
is drawing, that most delightful of all amusements 
to a child, but the exercise of the faculty of inven¬ 
tion? So soon as this exercise is reduced to a 
science, so soon as “ perspective dawns,” and the 
juvenile performer is compelled to copy, the charm 
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of the performance in a great measure ceases. It 
is true, it will be restored a hundred-fold when 
acquaintance with the rules of art shall enable the 
young studtjjit again to design, and yith better 
effect; but during her infancy, she has far more 
enjoyment in her own red-brick house, ,yvith a 
volume of green smoke issuing from every chim¬ 
ney; and in her own round-bodied man, whose 
nose is emulous of a beak, and his eye in the cen¬ 
tre of his head, than in the most elaborate and 
finished drawings which a master could lay before 
her; not, certainly, because she sees more sym¬ 
metry or likelihood in these creatures of her own 
formation, but simply because of the pleasure she 
enjoyed while inventing them. 

It*is a subject of delightful reflection, and it 
ought to be a source of unfailing gratitude, that 
some of those natural propensities which afford us 
the greatest pleasure, are, in realixy, capable of 
being made conducive to the greatest good. Thus, 
when the little quiet girl is so happy and so busy 
with her pencils, or her scissors, she is indulging 
that natural propensity of her mind, which is, in 
after life, to render her still happier, by enabling 
her to turn to the best account every means of 
increasing the happiness of those »around her, of 
rendering assistance in any social or domestic 
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calamity th«t *may occur, of supply in every time 
of household need, and of comfort in every season 
of distress. 

But if *the value of invention, and the ready 
application of existing means, be overlooked under 
all ofcfeer circumstances in a sick-room, none can 
doubt its efficacy. The visitations of sickness, 
however unlikely, or unlooked for, they may be to 
the young, are liable to all—the gay and the grave, 
the rich and the poor, the vigorous and the feeble; 
and we have only to visit some of those favourite 
spots of earth which have become the resort of 
invalids from every land, to see how often the 
most delicate females are plunged, into all the 
solemn^ and sacred mysteries of the chamber of 
sickness and death. 

It is under such circumstances that ingenuity, 
when connected with kindly feeling, and readiness 
to assist, is of the utmost possible value. There 
may be the same kind feeling without it; but how 
is such feeling to operate ?—by teasing the inva¬ 
lid perpetually about what he would like, or not 
like ? The querulous and fretful state of mind 
which suffering so often induces, is ill calculate' 5 
to brook this minute investigation of its wants ana 
wishes; and Such is the capricious nature of a 
sickly apfjfetite, that every anticipated relish is apt 
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to pall, before the feeble desire can be gratified. 
We are therefore inflicting positive pain upon the 
sufferer—mental pain, in addition to that of the 
body, by compelling him to choose, ai\d then to 
appear discontented, or ungrateful, in becoming 
dissatisfied with his own choice. 

How thankful, then, ought women to be, that 
they possess, by nature, the faculty of invention; 
and how careful ought to be their cultivation of 
this precious gift, when it can enable them to 
relieve from pain and annoyance those who already 
feel that they have enough of both. IIow happy, 
in comparison, is that woman, who, by the habitual 
exercise of her ingenuity, is able so to make the 
most of the means within her power, as to supply, 
without its having to be solicited, the very thing 
which is most needed; and though her endeavours 
may possibly fail again and again, there will some¬ 
times be a smile of grateful acknowledgment on 
the lips of the sufferer, that will richly repay her 
most anxious care; or, if not, she will still be 
happier, when occupied by a series of inventions 
for the benefit of one she loves, than those can be 
who think, and think again, and end by only wish¬ 
ing they could think of any thing that could accom¬ 
modate, or relieve. 

The faculty of invention, however, will fail of 
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more than* half its use, if the hand is not early 
accustomed to obey the head, in all those little 
niceties of management which female occupations 
require. . There must be a facility is the applica¬ 
tion and movement of the hand, which can only be 
acquired in early life; and I would humbly suggest 
the importance of this in our public seminaries for 
young ladies, for I confess it has often seemed to 
me a little hard, that young women of the middle 
ranks of life, should be dismissed from these estab¬ 
lishments, after having spent years with little more 
exercise of the-hand than is required by the music- 
master ; yet are they no sooner plunged into active 
life, as women—I do not say, as ladies—than the 
readiest and best, nay, sometimes, even the 
cheapest, method of doing every thing which a 
woman can do, is expected of them. In all those 
cases of failure which must necessarily ensue, 
parents anu brothers are equally dissatisfied; 
while they themselves, disappointed that their 
accomplishments are no longer valued as they 
were at school, and perplexed with the new, and 
apparently humbling, duties which present them¬ 
selves, sink into a state of profitless despondency; 
and all this is owing to the simple fact of their not 
having been prepared, when young, for what is 
expected of them in after life. 

d 2 
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Far be it from me, however, to adyogate the old 
system of stitching, as the best kind of eciuedtion 
for the daughters of England, of whom higher and 
nobler things, are required. But why should we 
not choose the medium between two extremes ? 
and while we reprobate the elaborate needlework 
of our grandmothers, why should we not be equally 
solicitous to avoid the evils arising from an entire 
disuse of the female hand, until the age of woman¬ 
hood ? Neither would I be supposed to advocate 
that entire absorption of the female mind in a world 
of worsted-work, which is now so frequently the 
case immediately on leaving school, and which 
I am inclined to attribute, in a great measure, to a 
necessary reaction of the mind, after having been 
occupied during the whole term of scholasitio»dis- 
cipline, in what is so foreign to its nature, that the 
first days—nay, months, and even years, of liberty, 
are spent in the busy idleness of assorting dif¬ 
ferent shades of Berlin wool. 

These, I must allow, are pleasant amusements 
in their way, and wheh the head and the heart are 
weary, may have their refreshment and their use ; 
but even in these occupations, the beaten track of 
custom is too much followed. The hand is more 
exercised than the head. To imitate is more the 
object than to invent, while, if the same pains were 
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taken to <yeate a pattern as to borrow one, new 
ideis .might be perpetually struck out, and the 
mind, even in this humble sphere of action, might 
find as much employment as the hatql. 

It is sometimes made the subject of regret by 
learned, well-informed, and highly gifted women, 
that the occupations peculiar to our sex are so 
trifling; or, in other words, that they afford so little 
exercise for the mind. To say nothing here of the 
folly and the danger of allowing ourselves to despise 
such duties as God has set before us, I am disposed 
to question whether it is not in a great measure 
our own fault that these duties are invested with so 
little mind. Invention is surely no mean faculty, 
and I have shown how it may be exercised, even 
upon Ihe most trifling affairs of woman's life. 
Economy is no mean principle, and this may be 
acted upon in the application of the humblest 
means.to any particular end. Industry is no mean 
virtue, and we may be practising this, while filling 
up every spare moment with some occupation of 
the hand. Cheerfulness is no mean embellishment 
to the female character; and seldom is cheerful¬ 
ness preserved, when the hand is allowed to be 
useless and idle. 

I confess there is a listless way of merely “ get¬ 
ting through” with female occupations, ia which 
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little mind, and still less good feeling, is called 
into action; but when a lively invention js per¬ 
petually at work; when a careful economy is prac¬ 
tised for the ,sake of making the most of all our 
materials, and sparing our money, it may he for 
the purpose of assisting the sorrowful or r the 
destitute; where habits of industry are thus 
engrafted into the character ; and where cheerful¬ 
ness lights up every countenance in a family thus 
employed; especially where there is any consider¬ 
able degree of talent or illumination of mind, 
how many brilliant thoughts may arise out of 
the simplest subject, and how much rational enjoy¬ 
ment may be derived from the humblest occupa¬ 
tions. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of cleverness 1 , 1 or 
dexterity in doing whatever may come within the 
sphere of female duty, without observing that its 
importance refers in an especial manner to domestic 
usefulness. Nor let the young lady, who may read 
this, too hastily turn away with contempt from so 
humble a strain of advice. It does not follow, 
because she knows how to do everything, that she 
must always do it. But it does follow, that if she 
wishes to stand at the head of her household, to be 
respected «by her own servants, and to feel herself 
the mistress of her own affairs, that sha must be 
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acquainted «vith the best method of doing every¬ 
thing upon jvhich domestic comfort depends. 

These remarks can of course have no reference 
to families who occupy a higher rank in society, 
and whose means enable them to employ a house- 
keqwr as the medium of communication between 
the mistress and the servants. I speak of those 
who have to give orders themselves, or who, in 
cases of illness, receiving company, or other 
derangements of the usual routine of domestic 
affairs, have to take an active part in household 
economy themselves. To such, how unfortunate is 
it not to have learned, before they attempt to direct 
others, the best method of applying every means so 
as to be productive of the greatest comfort, at the 
least Expense. I would of course be understood to 
mean, with the least possible risk of absolute waste. 
Your table may be sumptuous, or simple, your 
furniture costly, or plain—that will depend upon 
the rate at which you fix your expenditure, and has 
nothing to do with the point in question. The 
absolute waste of material, in whatever is manufac¬ 
tured, prepared, or produced, is an evil of a dis¬ 
tinct nature, and can never be allowed to any 
extent, where it is possible to be avoided, with¬ 
out a deficiency of common sense, or of moral 
rectitude • 
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In my observations upon the wornerr of England, 
I have dwelt so much upon the desirableness of 
domestic usefulness, that I cannot with propriety 
enlarge upop it here. Yet, such is myyiewof this 
subject, that if I were asked which of the three 
was most valuable in a woman—cleverness,? Yarn¬ 
ing, or knowledge; and supposing all to have an 
equal accompaniment of good sense, good feeling, 
and good principle, I believe I should answer in 
favour of the first, provided the situation of the 
woman was in the middle rank of life, and she could 
not enjoy more than one of these valuable recom¬ 
mendations. 

Youth is considered to be so exclusively the season 
for acquiring a skilful touch in the practice of music, 
that scarcely is the experiment ever tried of Acquir¬ 
ing the same dexterity in after life. If then it is the 
only time for attaining excellence in what is merely 
an embellishment to the character,* of how much 
importance must this season be for practising the 
hand in that ready obedience to the head in all 
affairs of actual usefulness, which justly entitles 
its possessor to the distinction of cleverness. 

In order to convey a more correct idea of my 
meaning, when I speak of cleverness, I will simply 
add, that a woman possessed of this qualification is 
seldom at a loss what to do; seldom gives wrong 
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orders; seldom mistake the right means' of pro¬ 
ducing the eyd she desires; seldom spoils, or wastes, 
or mismanages the work she undertakes; never 
hurries to gud fro in a state of confusion, not know¬ 
ing what is best to be done first; and never yields 
to own feelings, so as to incapacitate her from 
the service of others, at any critical moment when 
her assistance may be most needed. Nor are her 
recommendations only of a negative kind. Her 
habitual self-possession is a positive good, her cool¬ 
ness, her promptitude, her power to adapt herself 
to circumstances, all give worth and dignity to her 
character in the estimation of others; while they 
afford peace and satisfaction to her own mind. 

Learning, Dr. Johnson tells us, is skill in lan¬ 
guages or science. With regard to the time.spent 
in the acquisition of languages, I fear I must incur 
the risk of being thought neither liberal nor enlight¬ 
ened ; for I confess, I do not see the value of lan¬ 
guages to a woman, except so far as they serve the 
purpose of conversation with persons of different 
countries, or acquaintance with the works of authors, 
whose essential excellencies cannot be translated 
into our own tongue; and how far these two objects 
are carried out by the daughters of England, either 
from necessity.or inclination, I must leave to then- 
own consideration. 
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With regard to the dead'languages,.the former of 
these two motives cannot apply. It may, however, 
be justly considered as a wholesome exercise of the 
mind, provided there is nothing better to be done, 
for young women to learn Greek and Latin; but 
beyond this, I feel perfectly assured, that fct-^any 
knowledge they will acquire through the medium of 
the best Greek and Latin authors, our most ap¬ 
proved translations would more than answer their 
purpose. It is true, that a knowledge of these 
languages gives an insight into the meaning of many- 
important words in our own; yet, an early and 
extensive reading of our standard books, would 
unquestionably give the same, along with a greater 
fund of useful and practical information; and for 
every* purpose of female elocution, I strongly sus¬ 
pect that good Saxon-English would be found as 
clear, impressive, and convincing, as any which can 
boast a more classical construction. 

There is one motive assigned in the present day, 
for young ladies learning Greek, but especially 
Hebrew, which I should be sorry to treat with 
irreverence or disrespect, because it has weight 
with some of the most serious and estimable of 
their sex. I mean the plea of being thus enabled to 
read the Scriptures in the original. Now, if such 
young ladies have really nothing better .to do, or if 
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from the high* order of their natural capabilities 
they fiave a. chance, even the remotest, of being 
able to throw some additional light upon our best 
translating^, far be it from me to wis^i to put the 
slightest obstacle in their way. Yet, I own it does 
ap]«a*p to me a little strange, that after considering 
the length of time required for attaining a sufficient 
knowledge of these languages, and the number of 
learned commentators and divines, who have spent 
the best part of their valuable lives, in labouring to 
ascertain the true meaning of the language of the 
Scriptures, and when the result of those labours is 
open to the public, it does appear to me a little 
strange, that any young woman, of moderate abilities, 
should enter the field with such competitors, in the 
hope nf attaining a nearer approach to the truth than 
they have done; and I have been led to question, 
whether it would not be quite as well for such indi¬ 
viduals to be content to take the Bible as it is, and to 
employ the additional time, they would thus become 
possessed of, in disseminating its truths and acting 
out its principles, so far as they have already been 
made clear to the humblest understanding. 

These remarks, however, have especial reference 
to moderate abilities; because there is with some 
persons a peculiar gift for the acquisition of lan¬ 
guages; and believing, as I do, that no gift is bestowed 
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in vain, I would not presume to question the pro¬ 
priety of such young persons spending at least 
some portion of their lives, in' endeavouring to 
acquire the^ power of doing for themselves, what 
has already been done for them. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon in our r'iWire, 
that some of those persons who have the greatest 
facility in acquiring languages, have the least per¬ 
ception of the genius or spirit of such languages 
when they are acquired. The knowledge of many 
languages obtains for its possessor the distinction 
of being learned; but if she goes no farther, if she 
never expatiates in the new world of literature, into 
which her knowledge might have introduced her 
she is but like a curious locksmith, who opens the 
door Upon some hidden treasure, and who, instead 
of examining or appropriating the precious store to 
which he has obtained access, goes on to another 
door, and then another, satisfied with merely being 
master of the keys, and knowing how to unlock at 
his pleasure. 

To women of this class of mind, provided they 
belong to the middle rank of life, and are not 
intended either for teachers or translators, of what 
possible use can be the learning of the dead lan¬ 
guages ? and to others similarly circumstanced, but 
without this peculiar talent, there are excellent 
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translations jn Almost e\*ery library, from which they 
will Scquire a greater number of ideas, and become 
more intimately acquainted with the spirit of the 
writer, and the customs and the times of which he 
wrote, than it is probable they ever could have 
bel'^from their own reading of the same works in 
the original. 

With regard to modern languages, the case is 
very different. Facilities of communication between 
one country and another are now so great, that it 
has become no longer a dream of romance, but a 
matter of reasonable calculation, with our young 
women, even in the humble ranks of life, that they 
should some time or other go abroad. With our mo¬ 
dern writers too, it is so much the custom to indulge 
in th@ use of at least three languages, while profess¬ 
ing to write in one, as to render it almost a neces¬ 
sary part of female education to learn both French 
and Italian. M these languages have not been suffi¬ 
ciently attended to at school, they may therefore, 
with the utmost propriety, be added to such studies 
as it is desirable to continue for some years after¬ 
wards ; and while their more perfect acquisition is 
an object of laudable desire, the mind, as it expands 
in its progress towards maturity, will be better able 
to appreciate the beauties they unfold. 

I have heen compelled, during the course of these 
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remarks, to use an expression which, requires some 
explanation. I have said, that a young.woman may 
with propriety learn even the dead languages, pro¬ 
vided she has nothing better to do; 4 by which, 
I would be understood to mean, provided she does 
not conseq.uently leave undone what would r#Wuer 
her more useful or amiable as a woman. The 
settlement of this question must depend entirely 
upon the degree of her talent, and the nature of 
her position in life. If she has no other talent 
likely to make her so useful as that which is 
employed in learning Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 
this settles the point at once, or if she has no duties 
so important to her as to ascertain the derivation of 
words, or to study the peculiarities of heathen 
writers, then by all means let her be a learned 
lady, for, every study, every occupation of mind, 
provided it does not include what is evil, must he 
preferable to absolute idleness. 

But may we not turn to the consideration of 
science, as opening a wide field of interesting 
study, which does more to enlarge the mind, and 
give right views of common things, than the mere 
acquisition of language ? 

“ Science !—what have we to do with science ? ” 
exclaim half a dozen soft voices at ogee. Certainly 
not to give public lectures, nor always. to attend 
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thenj, you go, with your understanding pre¬ 

pared by same previous reading, or acquaintance 
with the subjects, which in the lecture-room are 
necessarily rather illustrated, than fuHy explained 
Neither is it necessary that you should sacrifice any 
portfen of your feminine delicacy by diving too deep, 
or approaching too near the professor’s chair. A 
slight knowledge of science in general is all which 
is here recommended, so far as it may serve to 
obviate some of those groundless and irrational 
fears, which arise out of mistaken apprehensions of 
the phenomena of nature and art; but, above all, 
to enlarge our views of the great and glorious attri¬ 
butes of the Creator, as exhibited in the most 
subbing, as well as the most insignificant, works of 
his creation. 

Perhaps one of the lowest advantages, and I am 
far from thinking it a low one either, which is 
derived* by women from a general knowledge of 
science, is, that it renders them more companionable 
to men. If they are solicitous to charm the nobler 
sex by their appearance, dress, and manners, surely 
it is of more importance to interest them by their 
conversation. By the former they may please; by 
the latter they may influence, and that to the end 
of their lives.' Yet, how is it possible to interest 
by their conversation, without some understanding 
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of the subjects, which chiefly occupy the minds of 
men ? Most kindly, however, has it been accorded 
by man to his feeble sister, that it should not be 
necessary for her to tulle much, even on his favourite 
topics, in order to obtain his favour. An attentive 
listener is generally all that he requires; bCtt*in 
order to listen attentively, and with real interest, 
it is highly important that we should have con¬ 
siderable understanding of the subject discussed ; 
for the interruption of a single foolish or irrelevant 
question, the evidence of a wandering thought, 
the constrained attitude of attention, or the rapid 
response which conveys no proof of having received 
an idea, are each sufficient to break the charm, and 
destroy the satisfaction which most men feeHn con¬ 
versing with really intelligent women. 

It is also worth some attention to this subject, if 
we can thereby dispel many of the idle fears which 
occupy and perplex the female mind. I have 
known women who were quite as much afraid of a 
gun when it was not loaded, as when it was ; others 
who thought a steam-engine as likely to explode 
when it was not working, as when it was; and 
others still, who avowedly considered thunder more 
dangerous than lightning. Now, to say nothing 
of the irritation which fears like these are apt to 
occasion in minds of a more masculine order, it is 
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surelyjio insignificant attainment to acquire a habit 
of feeling at*ease, when there is really nothing to 
be afraid of. 

But, far,,beyond this, the use of si»ience is to 
teach us not to 

“ Wrong thee, mighty Nature ! 

With whom adversity is hut transition 

and, higher still, to teach us how the wisdom and 
goodness of God pervade all creation. Women are 
too much accustomed to look at the animal, vege¬ 
table, and mineral kingdoms with eyes that may 
almost literally be said, not to see. An insect is 
to them a little troublesome thing, which flies or 
creeps; a flower is a petty ornament, with a sweet 
perfunfe; and a mine of coal or copper, something 
which they read about in their Geography, as 
belonging to Newcastle, or Wales. I do not say, 
that their actdal knowledge is thus limited; but 
that they are too much in the habit of regarding 
these portions of the creation as such, and no more. 

Chemistry, too, is apt to be considered by young 
women as far too elaborate and masculine a study 
to engage their attention ; and thus they are satis¬ 
fied, not only to go on through life unacquainted 
with those wonderful combinations and properties, 
which in some of the most familiar things would 
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throw light upon their real nature;, and proper 
use; but also to remain unenlightened in that 
noblest school of knowledge, which teaches the 
sublime truth, that the wonder-working power of 
God has been employed upon all the familiar, as 
well as the astonishing objects we perceive^,- and 
that the same power continues to be exemplified 
in their perpetual creation, their order, adaptation, 
and use. 

Chiefly, however, would I recommend to the 
attention of youth, an intimate acquaintance with 
the nature and habits of the animal world. Here 
we may find a source of rational and delightful 
interest, which can never fail us, so long as a bird 
is heard to sing upon the trees, or a butterfly is 
seen‘to sport among the flowers. 

I will not go the length of recommending to my 
young countrywomen to become collectors, either 
of animals or of insects ; because, as in the case of 
translations from the best of ancient writers, this 
has already been done for them, better than they 
are likely to do it for themselves; and because I am 
not quite sure, that simply for our own amusement, 
and without any reference to serving the purpose of 
science, we have a right to make even a beetle 
struggle to death upon the point .of a pin, or to 
crowd together boxes full of living creatures, who 
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in the agony of their pent-up sufferings, devour 
and destroy one another. 

Happily for us, there are ably written books on 
these subjects, from which we can learij more than 
from our own observation; and museums accessible 
to a’^ where different specimens of insects, and 
other animals, are so arranged as materially to 
assist in understanding their nature and classifica¬ 
tion ; and far more congenial it surely must be to 
the heart and mind of woman, to read all which able 
and enlightened men have told us of this world of 
wonder, and then to go forth into the fields, and 
see the busy and beautiful creatures by which it is 
inhabited, sporting in the joyous freedom of nature, 
unharmed, and unsuspicious of harm. Yes, there 
is an acquaintance with the animal creation, which 
might be cultivated, so as to do good to the heart, 
both of the child and the philosopher—an acquaint¬ 
ance which seetns to absolve these helpless creatures 
from the curse of estrangement from their sovereign 
man—an acquaintance which brings them near to 
us in all their natural peculiarities, their amazing 
instincts, and in the voiceless, and otherwise unin¬ 
telligible secrets of their mysterious existence. 

And it is good to be thus acquainted with that 
portion of creation which acknowledges, in com, 
mon with ourselves, the great principle of animal 
E 
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life, to know that enjoyment is enjoyment, and that 
pain is pain, to myriads and myriads of beings, in 
some respects more beautiful, in others more 
curious, and in all more innocent, than ourselves. 
It is good to know, so far as man can know, for 
what purpose Almighty power has created -them. 
It is good to behold their beauty, to understand 
their wonderful formation, and to examine the fairy 
fancy-work of some of their sacred little homes. 
It is good to be acquainted with the strength of 
the mother’s love, when she stoops her wdng to the 
spoiler, and offers her own life to save her tender 
brood. It is good to know that the laws of nature, 
in their filial and parental influences, cannot be 
violated without sorrow as intense, though not as 
lasting, as that which tortures the human heart 
on the separation of parent and child. It is good 
to know how these creatures, placed by Divine 
wisdom under the power and dominion*of man, 
are made to suffer or to die when he neglects or 
abuses them. 

The earth and the air, the woods and the 
streams, the gardens and the fields, tell us of all 
this. When we sit under the shade of a lofty tree, 
in the stillness of summer’s balmy noon, the note 
of the woodpigeon salutes us from above. We 
look up, and the happy couple are nestling on a 
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bough, as clesely, side by side, as if the whole 
world to them was nothing, so long as their faith¬ 
ful love was left. On a lower branch of the same 
tree, or on a broken rail close by, thejittle robin 
sits and sings, looking occasionally askance into the 
face of that lordly creature whom instinct teaches 
hirn to shun. Yet is it less a reproachful, than an 
inquiring glance, as if he would ask, whether you 
could really wish to frighten him with all the ter¬ 
rors which agitate his little breast on your ap¬ 
proach. And then he sings to you again, a low 
soft warble; though his voice is never quite so 
sweet as in the autumn, when other birds are 
silent, and he still sings on amidst the falling 
leaves and faded flowers. Next, the butterfly 
comes havering into sight, yet hastening on to turn 
its golden wings once more up to the sunshine. 
The bee then hurries past, intent upon its labours, 
and attracted only for a moment by the nosegay 
in your hand; while the grasshopper, that master 
of ventriloquism, invites your curiosity—now here, 
now there, but never to th6 spot where his real 
presence is to be found. And all this while, the 
faithful dog is at your feet. If you rise, at the 
same moment he rises too; and if you sit down, 
he also composes himself to rest. Ever ready to 
go, or stay, he watches your slightest movement; 
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and so closely and mysteriously is his being absorbed 
in yours, that, although a ramble in the fields affords 
him a perfect ecstasy of delight, he never allows 
himself this indulgence, without your countenance 
and companionship. 

But it is impossible so much as to name one in 
a thousand of the sweet and cheering influences of 
animal life upon the youthful heart. The very 
atmosphere we live in teems with it; the woods 
are vocal—the groves are filled with it; while 
around our doors, within our homes, and even at 
our social hearth, the unfailing welcome, the tran¬ 
sient glimpses of intelligence, the instinct, the love 
of these creatures, are interwoven with the vast 
chain of sympathy, which, through the whole of 
what may be a wandering and uncertain life, 
binds us to that spot of earth where we first 
awoke to a feeling of companionship with this 
portion of the creatures of our heavenly Father’s 
care. 

Nor must we forget the wonderful and myste¬ 
rious affection which some animals are capable of 
feeling for man. Often as we may have failed to 
inspire the love we have sought for among our 
fellow-creatures, we are all capable of inspiring 
attachment here; nor does the fact of our being 
unattractive, or comparatively worthless, amongst 
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mankind, oplra'te in the slightest degree to our 
disadvantage with this class of beings. Witness 
the outcast from society—the wanderer on the 
public roads—the poor and houseless mendicant; 
he still has his dog—yes, and he bears the cold 
repulse he meets with when he asks for bread, 
better than he could bear the desertion of that 
faithful animal: but he fears it not. The proud 
may pass him by unheeded, the rich may spurn 
him from their doors, the vulgar and the unfeeling 
may make a mockery of his rags arid wretchedness; 
but when the stormy night comes on, and he seeks 
the almost roofless shed to rest his weary limbs, 
he is followed even there by one friend, who creeps 
beside him with a love as watchful and as true as 
if he slTared the silken couch of luxury and eas’e. 

There are little motherless children, too, and 
others not unacquainted with a feeling of almost 
orphan solitude, who have felt, at times, how the 
affection of a dumb animal could supply the dis¬ 
appointed yearnings of a young warm heart. In 
after life, we may learn to look upon these creatures 
with respect, because our heavenly Father has 
thought them worthy of his care; but youth is the 
season when we love them for their own sakes; 
and because we> then discover that they can be 
made, by kindness, to love us. In youth alone 
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ran we feel to unite them with ourselves in that 
bond of sympathy, which will never afterwards 
allow us to treat their sufferings with indifference, 
or to regard their happiness as beyond- the sphere 
of our duty to promote. 

Here, then, the law of love is made to operate 
through innumerable channels of sweet and natural 
feeling, extending over a wide field of creation, and 
reaping its reward of satisfaction wherever a poor 
animal is rescued from oppression, hunger, or 
pain. 

The study of natural history is, perhaps, the most 
congenial pursuit to which the mind of youth can 
be introduced; and it never can begin with this 
too soon. The history and nature of plants is the 
nexf most pleasing study, though far inferior to the 
first, for this important reason—our acquaintance 
with animals involves a moral feeling; and not one 
feeling only, but a vast chain of sympathies and 
affections, which, if not touched in early life, are 
seldom afterwards called forth with any degree of 
earnestness or warmth; and for a woman to he 
insensible or indifferent to the happiness of the 
brute creation, is an idea too repulsive to be dwelt 
upon for a moment. 

There is, however, a sickly se*sibility indulged 
in by some young ladies, which I should be the last 
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to recommend. Many, for instance, will nurse ami 
fondle animals, without ever taking the trouble to 
feed them. Others shrink away with loathing at 
the sight of pain, which, if they would but exert 
themselves to remove, might easily be remedied. 
1 remember a young girl with whom I was well 
acquainted, having watched a cat torment a mouse 
until she could bear it no longer, when at last, with 
a feeling of the utmost repugnance to the act, she 
snatched up the poor lacerated mouse, and killed 
it in a moment. On seeing her do this, two very 
delicate and estimable young ladies gave them¬ 
selves up to shrieks and hysterics, although they 
had known for the previous half-hour that the little 
helpless animal had been enduring the most cruel 
torture in the claws of the cat, and they had bbrne 
this knowledge with the greatest composure. 

It is not, then, a delicate shrinking from the 
mere sight of {rain, which constitutes that kindly 
feeling towards the animal creation, that forms so 
estimable a part of the female character ; but that 
expansive sentiment of benevolence towards all the 
creatures of God’s formation, which is founded on 
the principle of love, and which operates as a prin¬ 
ciple in prompting us to promote the good of all 
creatures that have life, and to promote it on the 
widest possible scale. 
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But to return to the subject of bctasy. A woman 
who does not love flowers, suffers a great want in 
her supplies of healthy and natural enjoyment. 
How could the poet Milton, when b,e pictured 
woman in her highest state of excellence, have 
employed our mother Eve, had he made her indif¬ 
ferent to the beauty of the plants of paradise, or 
negligent of the flowers which bloomed around her.-' 
Still, 1 must acknowledge that there is to many 
minds, something the reverse of attractive in the 
first aspect of the study of botany, as it is generally 
presented to our attention. In this I am supported 
by one of the most gifted of modern authors, when 
he speaks of the “ponderous nomenclature” of 
botany having frightened many a youthful student 
back from the portals of this study. There are many 
persons now advanced in life, who deeply regret 
their want of what is called a taste for botany, 
when the fault has not been in their natural taste, 
so much as in the form under which this study was 
introduced to their notice in youth; and thus they 
have been shut out through the whole of life, from 
the pleasure of expatiating in a field, as.boundless 
in its extent, as inexhaustible in its attractions. 

These difficulties, however, are not insurmount¬ 
able to all; and youth is unquestionably the season 
for forming an intimate acquaintance with this, the 
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loveliest asppct. of nature, so that in after life, when 
duties are more imperative, and occupations more 
serious, and there is consequently less time for 
minute investigation, every flower and^ every plant 
may he met as a member of a well-known family, 
and, as such, bear somewhat of the character of a 
familiar friend. 

It is the same with every part of the creation, 
whether natural history, or botany, or geology, 
have occupied our attention, or chemistry, or elec¬ 
tricity, that great mystery of the visible world, 
whose all-powerful agency, the most sublime as 
well as the most insignificant phenomena of nature, 
are daily, and hourly, tending to develope — an 
early and intimate acquaintance with each and all 
of th%s?, must so far enlighten, and enlarge the 
mind, as to lead our thoughts beyond the narrow 
limits of material existence, up to that higher 
region o/ wonder and of love, where to behold is 
to admire—to feel is to adore. 

From the consideration of the different advan¬ 
tages arising from such studies as it is important 
should be pursued at an early period of life, we 
are necessarily led to ask, ‘ What is the use of 
Knowledge in general?’ 

Nothing can well be more vague than the notions 
popularly entertained of the meaning of knowledge. 

e 2 
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Dr. Johnson has called it general,illumination of 
mind.” But, if I might be allowed to do’ so, I 
should prefer restricting my use of the word know¬ 
ledge, to that acquaintance with facts, which, in 
connexion with the proper exercise of a healthy 
mind, will necessarily lead to general illumination. 
A knowledge of the world, therefore, as I propose 
to use the expression, must consequently mean, a 
knowledge of such facts as the general habits of 
society develope. 

This is universally allowed to be a dangerous 
knowledge, because it cannot be acquired without 
the risk of being frequently deceived by the false 
aspect which society assumes, and the still greater 
risk of having our moral being too deeply absorbed 
in the interest and excitement which the ..study 
itself affords. No one can obtain a knowledge of 
the world, by being a mere spectator. It is, there¬ 
fore, safer and happier to leave this study pntil the 
judgment is more matured, and the habits and 
principles more formed—or rather I should say, to 
leave it as a study altogether. Time and experi¬ 
ence teach us all it is necessary to know on this 
subject; and even duty urges us forward on the 
theatre of life, when little enough prepared for the 
temptations and the conflicts we must there en¬ 
counter. By absolute necessity, then, we acquire 
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as much knowledge of the world as any'rational 
being needs desire, and that is just sufficient to 
enable us to judge of the consequences of certain 
principles, or modes of action, as they operate upon 
the well-being of individuals, and o*f society at 
large. Destitute of this degree of worldly know¬ 
ledge, we must ever be liable to make the most 
serious mistakes in applying the principle of bene¬ 
volence, in forming our estimate of the moral 
condition of mankind, as well as in regulating our 
scale of social and relative duty. 

A general knowledge of the political and social 
state of the country in which we live, and indeed 
of all countries, is of great importance, not only to 
men, but to women. Nor let my fair readers be 
startlqd* when I speak of the political state of 
countries. You have been accustomed to make 
history your study. An acquaintance with the 
most important eras in history is considered an 
essential part of female education. And can it be 
less essential to know what events are taking place 
in your own times, than what transpired in past 
ages ? Do not, however, misunderstand me on this 
important subject. Do not suppose it would add 
any embellishment to your conversation, for you to 
discuss what are called politics, simply as such, 

<i # # 

especially when, as in nine cases out of ten, you do 
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not reafly understand what‘ you are talking about. 
Do not take up any question as belonging to your 
side, or your party, while ignorartt what the prin¬ 
ciples of that party are. Above all, do not allow 
yourself to grow warm in your advocacy of any 
particular candidate for a seat in parliament, be¬ 
cause he is a handsome man, or has made a fine 
speech. All this may supply an opposite party 
with food for scandal, or for jest; but has nothing 
at all to do with that patriotic and deep feeling of 
interest in the happiness and prosperity of her 
own country, which a benevolent and enlightened 
woman must naturally entertain. 

Destitute as some women are of every spark of 
this feeling, it is but natural that their conversation 
shou\d at times be both trifling and vajhcl.; and 
that when subjects of general importance are dis¬ 
cussed, they should* be too much occupied with a 
pattern of worsted work, even to listen. 

I one day heard a very accomplished and amiable 
young lady lamenting that she had nothing to talk 
about, except a subject which had been playfully 
forbidden. “ Talk about the probability of a war,” 
said I. “Why should I talk about that?” she 
replied. “ It is nothing to me whether there is 
war or not.” Now, this was said in perfect sincerity, 
and yet the lady was a Christian woman, and one 
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who would Ijave been very sorry to be suspected of 
not knowing the dates of most of the great battles 
recorded in bistory. 

I am perfectly aware that there are intricate 
questions brought before our senate, which it may 
require a masculine order of intellect fully to 
understand. But there are others which may, and 

t 

ought to engage the attention of every female mind, 
such as the extinction of slavery, the abolition of 
war in general, cruelty to animals, the punishment 
of death, temperance, and many more, on which, 
neither to know, nor to feel, is almost equally dis¬ 
graceful. 

I must again observe, it is by no means necessary 
that we should talk much on these subjects, even 
if we do understand them; but to listen attentively, 
and with real interest when they are discussed by 
able and liberal-minded men, is an easy and agree¬ 
able mothod >of enlarging our stock of valuable 
knowledge; and, by doing this when we are young, 
we shall go on with the tide of public events, so as 
to render ourselves intelligent companions in old 
age; and when the bloom of youth is gone, and 
even animal spirits decline, we shall have our con¬ 
versation left, for the entertainment and the benefit 
of our friends. 

For my own part, I know of no interest more 
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absorbing, than that with which we. listen to a 
venerable narrator of by-gone facts—facts which 
have transpired under the actual observation of the 
speaker, in which he took a part, or which stirred 
the lives, and influenced the conduct, of those by 
whom he was surrounded. When such a person 
has been a lover of sterling truth, and a close 
observer of things as they really were in early 
youth, his conversation is such as sages listen to, 
and historians make the theme of their imperish¬ 
able pages. Yet, such a companion every woman 
is capable of becoming; and since old age is not 
rich in its attractions, is it not well worthy the 
attention of youth, to endeavour to lay up, as a 
provision for the future, such sterling materials for 
rational and lasting interest ? 

It is worthy of observation, however, that such 
information can never be of half the value when 
collected in a vague and indefinite form. The 
lover of sterling truth alone is able to render the 
relation of facts of any real value. The mere story¬ 
teller, who paints the truth in his own colours, may 
amuse for an evening; but unless we choose truth— 
absolute truth, as our companion in early life, 
the foundation of our opinions, as well as of our 
principles, will be ever liable to give way. We 
must, therefore, cultivate a willingness to see things 
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as they really are. Not as our friends do, or as 
our enemies do not see them; but simply as they 
are, and, as sue',), to speak of them, without the 
bias of party feeling, or the colouring^of our own 
selfishness 

The local customs of the place in which we live, 
and the habits of thinking of the persons with 
whom we associate, will naturally, in the course 
of time, produce considerable effect upon our own 
views. But in youth, the mind is free to choose, 
open to conviction, uninfluenced by prejudice, and 
comparatively unoccupied by previous impressions. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, in this 
early stage of life, to cultivate that love of truth 
which will enable us to see every object as it really 
is, and, fo see it clearly ; for there are vague im¬ 
pressions, and indefinite perceptions, which create 
in the mind a succession of shapeless images, as 
perplexing in . their variety, as they are uncertain 
in their form. 

Of persons whose minds are thus occupied, it 
can scarcely be said that they love the truth, be¬ 
cause they seldom endeavour to ascertain what the 
truth is; and their consequent deviations from the 
exact line of rectitude in thought and action, brings 
upon them, not^unfrequently, the charge of false¬ 
hood, when they have all the while been true to 
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the image floating before them, but wjiich assumed 
a different character as often as interest or inclina¬ 
tion clothed it in fresh colours. 

Vague and uncertain habits of thinking and 
talking in early life, almost necessarily lead to 
false conclusions; nor is it the least part of the 
evil, that those who indulge them are extremely 
difficult to correct when wrong, or rather when not 
exactly right; because conviction cannot be proved 
upon uncertainty. All we can say of such persons 
is, that they are as little wrong, as right. We can¬ 
not help them. They are perpetually falling into 
difficulties, and, so long as they live, will be liable 
to incur the suspicion of falsehood. 

That a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
may.be proved by the observation of defy day. 
A little knowledge is generally more talked about 
than a great deal—more dragged forward into 
notice, and, in short, more gloried in by its pos¬ 
sessor. We will take, as an instance, the subject 
of phrenology. Dabblers in this study, who like 
the eclat of pronouncing upon the characters of 
their neighbours, as discovered through that opaque 
medium, the skull, are not a little pleased to enter¬ 
tain themselves and others with the phraseology of 
Gall and Spurzheim; while, with an air of oracular 
wisdom, they tell how this person is covetous, 
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another prone to kill, a third fond of music, and a 
fourth in the habit of making comparisons. Now, 
although a correct knowledge of the exact situation 
of these different organs in the head, more diffi¬ 
cult to attain than most young persons are aware 
of; yet, even this part of the study is mere play, 
when compared with that exercise of mind, which 
alone would justify any one, even the profoundest 
philosopher, in pronouncing upon individual cha¬ 
racter, according to the principles of phrenology. 
Would any of these fair oracles, for instance, be 
kind enough to tell us what would be the result, 
in summing up the elements of human character, 
where there was an extraordinary development of 
combativeness, connected with half as much bene- 
volentx*., nine-tenths of the same amount of iiope, 
one-third of self-esteem, three-fourths of causality, 
and one-third of constructiveness. And yet, cal¬ 
culation* as intricate, as minute, and far more 
extensive than this, must be entered into, before 
the science of phrenology, however true, can enable 
any individual to pronounce upon the character of 
another. 

And thus it is throughout. A little knowledge 
makes people talk, a little more induces them to 
think; and women, from the careless and superficial 
manner in which their studies are frequently carried 
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on, are but too apt to be fcund amongst the class 
of talkers. But let us pause a moment, to inquire 
whether the smallness of their stock of knowledge 
is really thp cause why it is sometimes so unneces¬ 
sarily brought forward. Is not the evil of a deeper 
nature? and may it not arise from false notions 
popularly entertained respecting the real use of 
knowledge ? I will not say there are any women 
who absolutely believe that the use of knowledge 
is to supply them with something to talk about; 
but are we not warranted in suspecting that this 
is the rule, by which the value of knowledge is too 
frequently estimated ? 

Now, one simple view of this subject might settle 
the question at once, as to the desirableness, or 
eveu utility, of women bringing forward their'anow- 
ledge for the purpose of display. It so happens, that 
few of our sex, under ordinary circumstances, have 
an opportunity of acquiring as much general know¬ 
ledge as a man of common attainments, or even as 
a mere boy. If we mix in country circles, the village 
schoolmaster has stores of knowledge far beyond 
our own; and in the society of towns, the man of 
business, nay, even the mechanic, knows more 
than we do. The nature of their employments, 
the associations they form, and the .subjects which 
engage their attention, all tend to give to the 
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minds of men in general, a clearness of under¬ 
standing on certain points, and an acquaintance' 
with important facts, beyond what is possessed by 
one woman in a thousand; though, af the same 
time, women have a vast advantage over them in 
this respect, that the liveliness and facility of their 
intellectual powers, enable them to invest with 
interest many of the inferior, and less important, 
topics of conversation. 

General knowledge, however, is not less impor¬ 
tant to them, than to men, in the effect it produces 
upon their own minds and feelings. A well- 
informed woman may generally be known, not so 
much by what she tells you, as by what she does 
not tell^you ; for she is the last to take pleasure in 
mere •gossip, or to make vulgar allusions to the 
appearance, dress, or personal habits, of her friends 
and neighbours. Iler thoughts are not in these 
things. *The train of her reflections goes not along 
with the eating, drinking, visiting, or scandal, of 
the circle in which she moves. She has a world of 
interest beyond her local associations; and while 
others are wondering what is the price of her 
furniture, or where she bought her watch; she, 
perhaps, is mentally solving that important ques¬ 
tion, whether civilization ever was extinguished in 
a Christian country. 
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Nor is it merely to be able to stiy" when .asked, 
in what year any particular sovereign reigned—that 
knowledge is worth acquiring. Its highest use is 
to be able to assist on all occasions in-the estab¬ 
lishment of truth, by a clear statement of facts; to 
say what experience has proved ; and to overcome 
prejudice by just reasoning. It enables us also 
to take expansive views of every subject upon 
which our minds can be employed, so as never 
to argue against general principles, from opposite 
impressions produced merely upon our own 
minds. 

As a farther illustration of this narrow kind of 
reasoning, we will suppose a case. A well-meaning, 
but ignorant man, derives a considerably income 
from a sugar plantation in the West Indies, by which 
he supports a number of poor relations. He argues 
thus—“If slavery be abolished, it will injure my 
profits; and I shall no longer be able to support 
my relations. It is good that I should exercise my 
benevolent feelings through this channel; conse¬ 
quently, the slave-trade must also be good. I will, 
therefore, neither vote for the abolition of sla¬ 
very, nor .give my countenance to those who do.” 
A more truly enlightened man, though no more 
influenced by kindly feeling, would know, that it 
must always be right to uphold right principles. 
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and that God if ay safely be trusted with the conse¬ 
quences to ourselves. 

Nor is it from our own personal feelings alone, 
that we become liable to this perversion of judg¬ 
ment, with regard to things in general. Prejudice 
has ever been found more infectious than the 
plague, and scarcely less fatal. We hear our 
friends speak warmly on subjects we do not under¬ 
stand. They argue vehemently, and our minds, 
from want of knowledge, are open to receive as 
truth, the greatest possible absurdities, which, in 
our turn, we embrace and defend, until they become 
more dear to us than truth itself. The probable 
conclusion is, that in the course of time, we prefer 
to remain in error, rather than be convinced that 
we hawe all the while been wrong. Thus,* it is 
often ignorance alone, which lays the foundation of 
many of those serious mistakes in opinion and con¬ 
duct, for* which we have to bear all the blame, and 
suffer all the consequences, of moral culpability. 

Want of general knowledge is also a very suffi¬ 
cient reason why some persons, when they mix in 
good society, live in a state of perpetual fear lest 
their deficiencies should be found out. Their’s is 
not that amiable modesty which arises from a sense 
of the superiority of others; for to admire our 
friends, or even our fellow-creatures, is always a 
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pleasurable sensation; while a conviction of our 
own ignorance of such topics as are v generally in¬ 
teresting in good society, carries with it a feeling 
of disgraceful humiliation, perfectly incompatible 
with enjoyment. Uneasiness, timidity, and shy¬ 
ness, with an awkward shrinking from every office 
of responsibility, or post of distinction, are the 
unavoidable accompaniments of this conviction ; 
and from this cause, how many opportunities of 
extending our sphere of usefulness are lost! How 
many opportunities of rational and lawful enjoy¬ 
ment, too, especially if, from a consciousnes of our 
own inferiority, we refuse to associate with persons 
of better information and more enlightened minds. 
Our sufferings are then of a twofold nature, arising 
from-a sense of mortification at our loss, and from 
the fretfulness and irritation of temper which such 
privations naturally occasion. 

It is w'ell, too, if envy docs not steal in, .to poison 
the little comfort we might otherwise have left—- 
well if we do not look with evil eye upon the 
higher attainments of our friends—well if, while 
we professedly admire, we do not throw out some 
hint that may tend to diminish their value in the 
estimation of others. 

Thus, there is no end to that culpable want of 
knowledge, which must be the consequence of an 
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idle or wasted youth. We may, and we necessarily 
must, learn much in after years by experience, 
observation, reading, and conversation. But we are 
then, perhaps, in middle age, only acquying a bare 
knowledge of those facts, which ought in by-gone 
years to have been forming our judgment, fixing 
our principles, and supplying our minds with intel¬ 
lectual food. 

If there is no calculation to be made of the evils 
arising from a want of knowledge, as little can we 
estimate the amount of good, of which knowledge 
lays the foundation. Perhaps one of its greatest 
recommendations to a woman, is the tendency it 
has to diffuse a calm over the ruffled spirit, and to 
supply subjects of interesting reflection, under cir¬ 
cumstances the least favourable to the acquisition 
of new ideas. 

Such is the position in society which many esti¬ 
mable women are called to fill, that unless they 
have stored their minds with general knowledge 
during the season of youth, they never have the 
opportunity of doing so again. How valuable, then, 
is such a store, to draw upon for thought, when the 
hand throughout the day is busily employed, and 
sometimes when the head is also weary. It is then 
that knowledge pot only sweetens labour, but often, 
w hen the task is ended, and a few social friends are 
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met together, it comes forth unbidden, in those 
glimpses of illumination which a well-informed, 
intelligent woman, is able to strike out of the 
humblest jnatcrial. It is then that, vyithout the 
slightest attempt at display, her memory helps her 
to throw in those apt allusions, which clothe the 
most tamiliar objects in borrowed light, and make 
us feel, after having enjoyed her society, as if we 
had been introduced to a new, and more intellectual 
existence than we had enjoyed before. 

It is impossible for an ignorant, and consequently 
a short-sighted, prejudiced woman, to exercise this 
influence over us. We soon perceive the bounds 
of the narrow circle within which she reasons, with 
self ever in the centre; we detect the opinions of 
others, in her own ; and we feel the vulgarity with 
which her remarks may turn upon ourselves, the 
moment we are gone. 

How different is the enjoyment^ the repose we 
feel in the society of a well-informed woman, who 
has acquired in early youth the habit of looking 
beyond the little affairs of every-day existence— 
of looking from matter to mind—from action to 
principle—from time to eternity. The gossip of 
society—that many-toned organ of discord, seldom 
reaches her ; even slander, which so often slays 
the innocent, she is in many cases able to disarm. 
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Under all the,little crosses and perplexities which 
necessarily belong to household care, she is able 
to look calmly at their comparative insignificance, 
and thus they never can disturb her peace; while 
in all the pleasures of intellectual and social inter¬ 
course, it is her privilege to give as bountifully as 
she receives. 

It must not be supposed that the writer is one 
who would advocate, as essential to a woman, any 
very extraordinary degree of intellectual attain¬ 
ment, especially if confined to one particular branch 
of study. “ I should like to excel in something,” is 
a frequent, and, to some extent, a laudable expres¬ 
sion; but in what does it originate, and to what 
does it tend ? To be able to do a great many 
things tolerably well, is of infinitely more value to 
a woman, than to be able to excel in one. By the 
former, she may render herself generally useful; 
by the latter, she may dazzle for an hot^. By being 
apt, and tolerably well skilled in everything, she 
may fall into any situation in life with dignity and 
ease—by devoting her time to excellence in one, 
she may remain incapable of every other. 

So far as cleverness, learning, and knowledge 
are conducive to woman’s moral excellence, they 
are therefore desirable, and no farther. All that 
would occupy her mind to the exclusion of better 

r 
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things, all that would invblve her.ir\, the mazes of 
flattery and admiration, all that woulcj tend £e draw 
away her thoughts from others and fix them on 
herself, ought to be avoided as an evil to her, how- 

/ . . . -r 

e\er brilliant or attractive it may be in itself. 



CHAP. IV. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, AND POETRY. 

As a picture which presents to the eye of the 
beholder, those continuous masses of light and 
shade usually recognized under the characteristic 
of breadth, though it may be striking, and some¬ 
times ei»en sublime in its effect, yet, without *the 
more delicate touches of art, must ever be defective 
in the pleasure it affords; so the female character, 
though invested tvith high intellectual endowments, 
must ever fail to charm, without at least a taste for 
music, painting, or poetry. 

The first of these requires no recommendation 
in the present day. Indeed, the danger is, that the 
fair picture which woman’s character ought to pre¬ 
sent, should be broken up into that confusion of 
petty lights and shades, which, in the phraseology 
of painting, is said to destroy its effect as a whole. 
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May we not carry on the similitude still farther 
and compare the more important intellectual 
endowments of human character to the broad 
lights and f massive shadows of a picture : music, to 
the richness and variety of its colouring ; painting, 
to correctness and beauty of its outline; and poetry, 
to general harmony of the whole, consisting chiefly 
in the aerial or atmospheric tints which convey the 
idea of morning, noon, or evening, a storm, a calm, 
or any of the seasons of the year; with all the varied 
associations which belong to each. 

I have said that music requires no recommenda¬ 
tion in the present day, when to play like a pro¬ 
fessor ranks amongst the highest attainments of 
female education. Since, then, music is so uni¬ 
versally regarded both by the wise and'good, not 
only as lawful, but desirable, it remains to he con¬ 
sidered under what circumstances the practice of it 
may be expedient or otherwise. 

In the first place, ‘ Have you what is called an 
ear for music ?’ If you are not annoyed by discord, 
nor made to suffer pain by a false note, nor dis¬ 
turbed by errors in time, let no persuasion ever 
induce you to touch the keys of a piano, or the 
chords of a harp again. 

Perhaps you reply, ‘ But 1 am so fond of music.’ 
I question it not; for though difficult to be accounted 
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for, many persons, who have no ear, are fund of 
music. Yet, why not;, under such circumstances, 
he content to he a listener for the rest of your lives, 
and thankful that there are others differently con¬ 
stituted, who are able to play for your amusement, 
and who play with ease in a style superior to what 
you would have attained by any amount of labour i 
All have not the same natural gifts. You, in your 
turn, may excel in something else; but as well 
might an automaton be made to dance, as a woman 
destitute of taste for music, be taught to play with 
any hope of attaining excellence, or even of giving 
pleasure to her friends. It is possible that by an 
immense expenditure of time and money, a wooden 
figure might he so constructed, to dance so as to 
take tht proper steps at the right time; but. the 
grace, the ease, indeed all that gives beauty to the 
movements of the dancer, must certainly be wanting. 
It is thus.with music. By a fruitless waste of time 
and application, the hand may acquire the habit of 
touching the right keys ; but all which constitutes 
the soul of music must be wanting to that perform¬ 
ance, where the ear is not naturally attuned to “the 
concord of sw'cet sound.” 

It is a good thing to be a pleased and attentive 
listener, even in music. And far happier some¬ 
times is the unpretending girl, who sits apart 
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silently listening to anotller’s voice, Jhan any one 
of the anxious group of candidates for prorno't ion to 
the music-stool, whose countenances occasionally 
display the conflicting emotions of hope and fear 
triumph and disappointment. 

There are, however, amongst men, and women 
loo, certain individuals whose souls may be said to 
be imbued with music as an instinct. It forms a 
part of their existence, and they only live entirely 
in an atmosphere of sound. To such it would be 
a cold philosophy to teach the expediency of giving 
up the cultivation of music altogether, because of 
the temptations it involves; and yet to such 
individuals, above all others, music is the most 
dangerous. To them it may be said, that, like* 
charity, though in a widely different sense,' it covers 
a multitude of sins; for such is its influence over 
them, that while carried away by its allurements, 
they scarcely see or feel like moral' agents, so as to 
distinguish good from evil; and thus they mistake 
for an intellectual, nay, even sometimes for a spiritual 
enjoyment, the indulgence of that passion, which is 
but too earthly in its associations. 

I will not say that music is a species of intoxica¬ 
tion, but I do think that an inordinate love of it 
may he compared to intemperance, in the fact of 
its inciting the passions of the human mind so 
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much more frequently to evil than to good. We 
are warranted by the language of Scripture to 
believe, that music is a powerfully pervading prin¬ 
ciple in the universe of God. The harmony of the 
spheres is figuratively set forth under the idea of 
the morning stars singing together , and the Apoca¬ 
lyptic vision abounds with allusions to celestial 
choirs. Indeed, so perfectly in unison is music with 
our ideas of intense and elevated enjoyment, that 
we can scarcely imagine heaven without the 
hymning of the praises of the Most High by the 
voices of angels and happy spirits. But let it be 
remembered, that all this is in connection with a 
purified state of being. It is where the serpent sin 
has never entered, or after he has been destroyed. 
So long the evil heart is unsubdued—so lopg as 
there are desperate passions to awaken—so long as 
the hand of man is raised against his brother—so 
long as tlje cup.of riotous indulgence continues to 
be filled—so long as temptation lurks beneath the 
rose-leaves of enjoyment, musif will remain to be 
a dangerous instrument in the hands of those 
who are by nature and by constitution its willing 
and devoted slaves. 

Even to such, however, I would fain believe, that 
when kept under proper restrictions, and regulated 
by right principles, music may have its use. There 
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can be no need to advise Such perspnj to cultivate, 
when young, their talent for music. r |'he danger is, 
that they will cultivate no other. 1 

Between these individuals, and the persons first 
described, there is a numerous class of human 
beings, of whom it may be said, that they possess 
by nature a little taste for music; and to these the 
cultivation of it may be desirable, or otherwise, 
according to their situation in life, and the views 
they entertain of the use of accomplishments in 
general. If the use of accomplishments be to make 
a show of them in society, then a little skill in 
music is certainly not worth its cost. But if the 
object of a daughter is to soothe the weary spirit of 
a father when he returns home from the office or 
the counting-house, where he has been tiling for 
her maintenance; to beguile a mother of her cares; 
or to charm a suffering sister into forgetfulness of 
her pain; then a very little skill in music jmay often 
be made to answer as noble a purpose as a great 
deal; and never dqes a daughter appear to more 
advantage, than when she cheerfully lays aside a 
fashionable air, and strums over, for more than the 
hundredth time, some old ditty which her father 
loves. To her ear it is possible it may be altoge¬ 
ther divested of the slightest charm. But of what 
importance is that? The old man listens until 
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tears arc gii^teviing in his eyes, for he sees again 
the home of his childhood—he hears his father’s 
voice—lie teels liis mother’s welcome—all things 
familiar to his heart in early youth come back to 
him with that long-remembered strain; and, hap¬ 
piest thought of all! they are revived by the playful 
lingers of his own beloved child. The brother too 
—the prodigal—the alien from the paths of peace. 
In other lands, that fire-side music haunts his 
memory. The voice of the stranger has no melody 
for him. Ilis heart is chilled. He says, “ I will 
arise and go to my father’s home,” where a welcome, 
a heart-warm welcome, still awaits him. Yet so 
vide lias been the separation, that a feeling of 
estrangement still remains, and neither words, nor 
looks, ryT affectionate embraces can make the.past 
come back unshadowed, or dispel the cloud which 
settles upon every heart. The sister feels this. 
She knowg the power of music, and when the day 
is closing in, that first strange day of partial recon¬ 
ciliation, she plays a low soft air. Her brother 
knows it well. It is the evening hymn they used to 
sing together in childhood, when they had been 
all day gathering flowers. His manly voice is 
raised. Once more it mingles with the strain. 
Once more the parents and the children, the sister 
and the brother, are united as in days gone by. 
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It requires no extraordinary skill ip execution to 
render music subservient to the purposes o't social 
and domestic enjoyment; but it does require a 
willing spirit, and a feeling mind, to make it tell 
upon the sympathies and affections of our nature. 

There is a painful spectacle occasionally exhibited 
in private life, when a daughter refuses to play for 
the gratification of her own family, or casts aside 
with contempt the music they prefer; yet when a 
stranger joins the circle, and especially when many 
guests are met, she will sit down to the piano with 
the most obliging air imaginable, and play with 
perfect good will whatever air the company may 
choose. What must the parents of such a daughter 
feel, if they recollect the fact, that it w r as at their 
expense, their child acquired this pleasihg art, by 
w'hich she appears anxious to charm any one but 
them ? And how does the law of love operate w ith 
her? Yet, music is the very art, which by its 
mastery over the feelings and affections, calls forth 
more tenderness than any other. Surely then the 
principle of love ought to regulate the exercise of 
this gift, in proportion to its influence upon the 
human heart. Surely it ought not to be cultivated 
as the medium of display, so much as the means 
of home enjoyment; not so much as a spell to charm 
the stranger, or one who has no other link of 
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sympathy wi»h ms, ?s a solace to those vve love, 
and a tribute of gratitude and affection to those 
who love us. 

With regard to the application and usp of the art 
of painting, or perhaps we ought to say drawing, 
there is a very serious mistake generally prevailing 
amongst young persons, as well as amongst some 
who are more advanced in life. Drawing, as well 
as music, is not only considered as something to 
entertain company with, but its desirableness as an 
art is judged of precisely by the estimate which 
is formed of those pieces of polished pasteboard 
brought home from school, and exhibited as speci¬ 
mens of genius in the delineation of gothic arches, 
ruined cottages, and flowers as flat and dry as the 
paper «on which they are painted. The use of 
drawing, in short, is almost universally judged of 
amongst young ladies, by what it enables them to 
produce ;• and ho wonder, when such are the pro¬ 
ductions, that its value should be held rather 
cheap. 

It has often been said with great truth, that the 
first step towards excellence in the art of drawing, 
is to learn to see; and certainly nothing can be 
more correct than that the quickening of the powers 
of observation, jhe habit of regarding, not only the 
clear outline, but the relative position of objects. 
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v 1th the extension of the sphere of thought which is 
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thus obtained, is of infinitely more value in forward¬ 
ing the great work of intellectual advancement, than 
all the ncffial productions of female artists since 
the world began. 

There are many very important reasons why- 
drawing should be especially recommended to the 
attention of young persons, and I am the more 
anxious to point them out, because, amongst the 
higher circles of society, it appears to be sinking 
into disrepute, in comparison with music. Amongst 
such persons, it is beginning to be considered as a 
sort of handicraft, or as something which artists 
can do better than ladies. In this they are per¬ 
fectly right; but how then are they to reap the 
advantage to themselves, which I am about to 
describe as resulting from an attentive cultivation 
of the graphic art? 

Amongst these advantages, I will* begin with the 
least-—It is quiet It disturbs no one; for however 
defective the performance may be, it does not neces¬ 
sarily, like music, jar upon the sense. It is true, it 
may when seen offend the practised eye; but we 
can always draw in private, and keep our produc¬ 
tions to ourselves. In addition to this, it is an 
employment which beguiles the mind of many cares, 
because it never can be merely mechanical. The 
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thoughts lmwt, go along with it, for the moment the 
attention wanders, the hand ceases from its opera¬ 
tions, owing to the necessity there is that each 
stroke should he different from any which has pre¬ 
viously been made. Under the pressure of anxiety, 
in seasons of protracted suspense, or when no effort 
can he made to meet an expected calamity, espe¬ 
cially when that calamity is exclusively our own, 
drawing is of all other occupations the one most 
calculated to keep the mind from brooding upon self, 
and to maintain that general cheerfulness which is 
a part of social and domestic duty. 

Drawing, unlike most other arts, may be taken 
up at any time of life, though certainly with less 
prospect of success than when it has been pursued 
in youth. It can also be laid down and resumed, 
as circumstance or inclination may direct, and that 
without any serious loss; for while the hand is 
employed in titlier occupations, the eye may be 
learning useful lessons to be worked out on some 
future day. 

Hut the great, the wonder-working power of the 
graphic art, is that by which it enables us to behold, 
as by a new sense of vision, the beauty and the 
harmony of the creation. Many have this faculty 
of perception ip their nature, who never have been 
taught, perhaps not allowed, to touch a pencil, and 
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who remain to the end of their lives unacquainted 
with the rules of painting as an art. To them this 
faculty affords but glimpses of the ideal, in con¬ 
nection wi^h the real; but to such as have begun 
to practise the art, by first learning to sec, each 
succeeding day unfolds some new scene in that 
vast picture, which the ever-varying aspect of 
nature presents. As the faculty of hearing, in the 
savage Indian is sharpened to an almost incredible 
degree of acuteness, simply from the frequent need 
he has for the use of that particular sense; so the 
eye of the painter, from the habit of regarding 
every object with reference to its position and effect, 
beholds ten thousand points of interest, which the 
unpractised in this art never perceive. There is 
not a<shadow on the landscape, not a gleam*of sun¬ 
shine in the fields, not a leaf in the forest, nor a 
flower on the lea, not a sail upon the ocean, nor a 
cloud in the sky, but they all forrrt parts of that 
unfading picture, upon which his mind perpetually 
expatiates without satiety or weariness. 

It is a frequent complaint with travellers, that 
they find the scenery around them insipid; but 
this can never occur to the artist, through what¬ 
ever country he may roam. A turn in the road, 
with a bunch of furze on one side,, and a stunted 
oak on the other, is sufficient to arrest his atten- 
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"tion, and occupy a page in his sketch-book. A 
willowy brook in the deep meadows, with cattle 
grazing on its banks, is the subject of another. 
The tattered mendicant is a picture, of^himself; or 
the sturdy waggoner with his team, or the solitary 
orphan sitting in the porch of the village-church, 
livery group around the door of the inn, every 
party around the ancient elm in the centre of the 
hamlet, every beast of burden feeding by the way- 
side, has to him a beauty and a charm, which his 
art enables him to revive and perpetuate. 

it is the same when he mingles in society. 
Hundreds and thousands of human beings may 
pass by the common observer without exciting a 
single thought or feeling, beyond their relative 
position* with regard to himself. But the painter 
sees in almost every face a picture. He beholds a 
grace in almost every attitude, a scene of interest 
in every group; and, while his eye is caught by 
the classic beauty of an otherwise insignificant 
countenance, he arrests it in the position where 
light and shadow are most harmoniously blended; 
and, behold! it lives again beneath his touch— 
another, yet the same. 

In every object, however familiar in itself, or 
unattractive in other points of view, the painter 
perceives at once what is striking, characteristic, 
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harmonious, or graceful ;* and thus, c while asso¬ 
ciating in the ordinary affairs of life, he feels him¬ 
self the inhabitant of a world of beauty, from which 

others are shut out. 

* , 

Would that we could dwell with more satisfaction 

upon this ideal existence, as it affects the morals of 
the artist’s real life ! Whatever there may be defect¬ 
ive here, however, as regards the true foundation 
of happiness is surely not attributable to the art 
itself; but to the necessity under which too many 
labour, of courting public favour, and sometimes 
of sacrificing the dignity of their profession to its 
pecuniary success. 

Nor is it an object of desirable attainment to 
women in general, that they should study the art 
of painting to this extent. Amply sufficient for all 
their purposes, is the habit of drawing from natural 
objects with correctness and facility. Copying from 
other drawings, though absolutely necessary to the 
learner, is but the first step towards those innu¬ 
merable advantages which arise from an easy and 
habitual use of the pencil. Yet here how many 
stop, and think their education in the graphic art 
complete! They think also, what is most unjust 
of drawing, that it is only the amusement of an idle 
hour, incapable of producing any happier result 
than an exact fuc simile of the master’s lesson. 
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No wonder, tjtaj; with stub ideas, they should evince 
so little inclination to continue this pursuit on 
leaving school. For though it is a common thing 
to hear young ladies exclaim, how much they 
should like to sketch from nature, and* how much 
they should like to take likenesses, it is very 
rarely that we find one really willing to take a 
hundredth part of the pains which are necessary to 
the attainment even of mediocrity in either of these 
departments. That it is in reality easier, and far 
more pleasant, to sketch from nature, than from 
another drawing, is allowed by all who have made 
the experiment on right principles; which, however, 
few young persons are able to do, because they are 
so seldom instructed in what, if I might, he allowed 
the expression, I should call the philosoply of 
picture-making, or, in other words, the relation 
of cause and effect in the grouping and general 
managenient, ot objects, so as to unite a number of 
parts into a perfect .and pleasing whole. 

Perspective is the first stop in this branch of 
philosophy, but the nature and effect of light and 
shade, with tiie proportions and relations of dif¬ 
ferent objects, and harmony, that grand feature of 
beauty, must all have become subjects of interest 
and observation, before we can hope to sketch suc¬ 
cessfully; and especially, before we can derive that 
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high degree of intellectual enjoymgn^ from the art 
of painting, which it is calculated to # afford* Yet 
all these, by close and frequent httention, may he 
learned from nature itself, though an early ac¬ 
quaintance with the rules of art will gre'atly assist 
the understanding in this school of philosophy. 

Amongst the numerous mistakes made by young 
people on the subject of drawing, none is a greater 
hinderance to their efforts, than an idea which gene¬ 
rally prevails, that not only drawing itself, but 
each different branch of the art, requires a natural 
genius for that particular study. Thus, while one 
excuses herself from drawing because she has no 
genius for it; another tells you, that although she 
can draw landscapes with great facility, she has no 
geniqs for heads. Now, if genius be, as ivladame 
de Stael informs us, “ enthusiasm operating upon 
talent,” I freely grant that it is essential to success 
in this, as well as every other art. .You must not 
only learn it, but you must absolutely love it, was 
the frequent expression of a very clever master to 
his pupil. And it is this very love, which of itself 
will carry on the young student to any point of 
excellence which it is desirable for a woman to 
attain. 

It is true, there are greater difficulties to some 
than to others; just as the eye is more or less 
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acute in its pereeptions, *or the communication be¬ 
tween that and the hand more or less easy. Yet, 
with the same amount of genius, and a little more 
patience, with a little more humility too, for that 
has more to do with success in painting than the 
inexperienced are aware of, these difficulties may 
easily be overcome. 

I have said that humility is necessary to our 
success, and it operates precisely in this manner. 
It always happens that the eye has been in train¬ 
ing for observation, long before the hand begins to 
trace so much as a bare outline of what the eye 
perceives. Thus, our first attempts at imitation 
fall so far short, not only of the real, but also of 
the ideal which the mind retains, that if praise or 
admiration have had anything to do with inciting 
us to draw, the mortification which ensues will 
probably be more than a young artist can endure. 
She must, therefore, be humble enough to be willing 
to proceed without praise, sometimes without com¬ 
mendation, and occasionally with a more than com¬ 
fortable share of ridicule, as the reward of her 
first endeavours; all which might possibly be borne 
with equanimity, if she did not herself perceive a 
fearful want of resemblance to the thing designed. 

The practice of drawing the human face and 
figure, is a sufficient illustration of this fact. For 
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one who succeeds in this branch o£ drawing, theic 
are twenty who succeed in landscapes; because, 
those who fail assure you, it is so much more diili- 
cult to draw faces and figures. This statement, 
however, is altogether unsupported fty reason, 
since it requires just the same use of the eye and 
the hand, and just the same exercise of the mind, 
to draw one object as another; and provided only 
the object drawn is stationary, it is quite as easy to 
trace with accuracy the outline of a head, as of a 
tree, or a mountain. 

There is, however, a wide difference in the 
result. By a slight deviation from the true out¬ 
line of a mountain, no great injury to the general 
effect of a landscape is produced; while the same 
degree of deviation from the outline of a Vaco, will 
sometimes entirely destroy, not only the likeness, 
hut the beauty, of the whole. Even a branch of a 
tree, and sometimes a whole tree, .may he omitted 
in a landscape ; hut if a nose, or an eye, were 
found wanting in the drawing of a face, it would 
he difficult to treat the performance with anything 
like gravity. 

Thus, then, the vanity of the young students is 
more severely put to the test in delineations of the 
human form, than it can be in landscape drawing; 
and thus they are apt to say, they have no genius 
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for heads or •figures, because their love of excel¬ 
lence, though sufficient for the purposes of land¬ 
scape drawing, is not strong enough to support 
them under the mortification of having produced a 
badly drawn face, or figure. 

It is not the least amongst the advantages of 
drawing, that it induces a habit of perpetually 
aiming at ideal excellence ; in other words, that it 
draws the mind away from considering the grosser 
qualities of matter, to the contemplation of beauty 
as an abstract idea ; that it gives a definiteness to 
our notions of objects in general, and enables us to 
describe, with greater accuracy, the character and 
appearance of everything we see. 

Nor ought we by any means to overlook the 
value of that which the pencil actually produces. 
Sketches of scenery, however defective as works of 
art, are amongst the precious memorials of which 
time, the great* destroyer, is unable to deprive us. 
In them the traveller lives again, through all the joys 
and sorrows of his distant wanderings. He breathes 
again the atmosphere of that far world which his 
eye will never more behold. He treads again the 
mountain-path where his step was never weary. 
He sees the sunshine on the snowy peaks which 
rise no more to him. He hears again the shout 
of joyous exultation, when it bursts from hearts as 
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young and buoyant as his'own ; and h3 remembers, 
at the same time, how it was with him in those by¬ 
gone days, when, for the moment, he was lifted up 
above the grovelling cares of every-day existence. 

But, above all, the art which preserves to us the 
features of the loved and lost, ought to be cultivated 
as a means of natural and enduring gratification. 
It is curious to look back to the portrait of infancy, 
or even youth, when the same countenance is 
stamped with the deep traces of experience, when 
the venerable brow is ploughed with furrow's, and 
the temples are shaded with scattered locks of 
silvery hair. It is interesting—deeply interesting, 
to behold the likeness of some distinguished cha¬ 
racter, with whose mind we have long been 
acquainted, through the medium of his* works ; 
but the beloved countenance, whose every line of 
beauty was mingled with our young affections, 
when this can be made to live before us, after 
death has done his fearful work, and the grave has 
claimed its own—we may well say, in the language 
of the poet, of that magic skill which has such power 
over the past, as to call up buried images, and 
clothe them again in beauty and in youth 

“ Blcss’d be the art that can immortalizes 
The art that baffles Time’s tyramjic claim 
To quench it.” 
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Beyond th?se> however, there are uses m the 
art of drawing so well worthy the consideration of 
every young woman of enlightened mind, that we 
cannot too earnestly recommend this occupation to 
their attention, even although it should be at some 
sacrifice of that labyrinthine toil of endless worsted- 
work, with which, in the case of modern young 
ladies, both head and hand appear to be so perse- 
veringly employed. I freely grant the charm there 
is in weaving together the many tints of German 
wool, but what does this amusement do for the 
mind, except to keep it quiet, and not always that ? 
Now, the substitute I would propose for this occu¬ 
pation, is equally pleasing in the variety of colours 
employed, and yet calculated to be highly bene¬ 
ficial in its influence upon the mind, by increasing 
its store of knowledge, and supplying a perpetual 
source of rational interest, even at times when the 
occupation itself cannot well be carried on. 

My proposition, then, is this; that, in pursuing 
the study of botany, instead of the unattractive 
hortus siccus, which pleases no one but the scien¬ 
tific beholder, correct and natural drawings should 
be made of every specimen, just as it appears when 
growing, or when freshly gathered. Instead of the 
colourless, distorted, hotpressed specimens which 
the botanist now displays, to the utter contempt of 
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all uninitiated in his lore, we shouid then have 

I 

beautiful and imperishable pictures, of graceful, 
delicate, or curious plants, looking just as they did 
when the mountain-wind blew over them, or when 
the woodland stream crept in amongst their thou¬ 
sand stems, and kissed the drooping blossoms that 
hung upon its banks. We might then have them 
placed before us in all their natural loveliness, 
either the flower, the branch, or the entire plant, 
and sometimes, to render the picture more com¬ 
plete, the characteristic scenery by which it is 
usually surrounded. 

But if in botany the practice of this art is so 
desirable, how much more so does it become in 
entomology, where the study can scarcely be carried 
on without a sacrifice of life, most revolting to the 
female mind. What beautiful specimens might we 
not have of the curious caterpillar, with a branch 
of the tree on which it feeds ; then the larva and 
its silken bed; and, lastly, the splendid butterfly, 
whose expanded wings no cruel touch could ruffle; 
all forming pictures of the most interesting and 
delightful character, and powerfully contrasted in 
die associations they would excite, with those 
regular rows of moths and beetles pricked on 
paper, which our juvenile collectors now exhibit. 

It may be said, that even such specimens of 
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insects could -»scareely be’ obtained without some 
sacrifice of life or liberty; but we all know that 
when the'eye and the hand are habituated to catch 
the likeness of any object, it is done witji increas¬ 
ing facility each time the experiment is made, 
until a comparatively slight observation of the 
general appearance, position, and characteristic 
features of the living model, is sufficient for the 
artist in the completion of his likeness. 

The same facility of delineation would assist our 
researches through the whole range of natural 
history. By such means we should not only be sup¬ 
plied with endless amusement,’ but might at the 
same time be adding to our store of useful know¬ 
ledge. We should not only be making ourselves 
better acquainted with the poetry cM nature, .but 
with its reality too. For what is there either prac¬ 
tical, or real, in the specimens of plants and insects 
as we generally find them. Real, they unquestion¬ 
ably are in one sense, as the mummy is a real man ; 
but who would point to that pitiful vestige of 
mortality as exhibiting the real characteristics of a 
human being ? 

It seems to me a perfectly natural subject of 
repulsion, when the poet exclaims— 

“ Nor would I like to spread, 

My*thin and wither’d face. 

The hortus siccus, pale and dead, 

A mummy of my race.” 
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And few there are who would not prefer to such 
miserable memorials, as actually more real, a well- 
painted likeness of a departed friend, with the 
expression of countenance, the dress, the position, 
and the circumstances with which the memory of 
that friend was associated. 

Drawing is, unfortunately, one of those accom¬ 
plishments which are too frequently given up at 
the time of life when they might be most useful to 
others, when they might really be turned to good 
account, in that early expansion and development 
of mind, which belongs exclusively to woman in 
ner maternal capacity; but as this view of the 
subject belongs more properly to a later stage of 
the present work, we will pass on to ask, in what 
degree of esflmation poetry is, and ought to be 
held, by the daughters of England in the present 
day ? 

There have been eras in our history, when poetry 
assumed a more than reasonable sway over the 
female mind, when an acquaintance with the Muses 
was considered essential to a polished education, 
and when the very affectation of poetic feeling 
proved how high a value was attached to the 
reality. It would be useless now to speak of the 
absurdities into which the young and sensitive were 
often betrayed by this extreme of public taste. 
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Such times an gone by, and the opposite extreme 
is now the tendency of popular feeling. It is not 
to be wondered at that this should be the ease with 
men, because as a nation, our fathers, husbands, 
sons, and brothers are becoming more and more 
involved in the necessity of providing for mere 
animal existence. No wonder, then, that in our 
teeming cities, poetry should be compelled to hide 
her diminished head; or, that even, pursuing the 
man of business home to his suburban villa, she 
should leave him to his stuffed arm-chair, in the 
arms of that heavy, after-dinner sleep, which so 
frequently succeeds to his short and busy day of 
unremitting struggle and excitement. Nor is this 
all. If poetry should seek the quiet fields, as in 
the days of their pastoral beauty, even from these 
her green and flowery haunts, she is scared away 
bv the steaming torrent, the reeking chimney, and 
the fiery locomotive; while on the wide ocean, 
where her ancient realm was undisputed, her 
silvery trace upon the bosom of the deep waters 
is now ploughed up by vulgar paddles; and all th 
voiceless mystery of “viewless winds,” which in 
the old time held the minds of expectant thousands 
under their command, is now become a thing of no 
account—a byword, or a jest. 

I speak not with childish or ignorant repining of 
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these things. We are told by political economists 
that it is good they should be so, and.I presume not 
to dispute the fact. Yet, surely if it be the business 
of man to give up the strength of his body, the 
energy of his mind, and the repose of Iiis soul, for 
his country’s prosperity or — his own ; it is for 
woman, who labours under no such pressing neces¬ 
sity, to make a stand against the encroachments of 
this popular tendency, I had almost said—this 
national disease. 

What is poetry ? is a question which has been 
asked a thousand times, and perhaps never clearly 
answered. I presume not to suppose my own deli - 
nition more happy than others; but in a work* 
already before the public, I have been at some 
pains to place this subject in a point of view at 
once clear and attractive. My idea of poetry as 
explained in this work, and it remains to be the 
same, is, that it is best understood by that chain of 
association which connects the intellects with the 
affections; so that whatever is so lar removed from 
vulgarity, as to excite ideas of sublimity, beauty, 
or tenderness, may be said to be poetical; though 
the force of such ideas must depend upon the 
manner in which they are presented to the mind, 
as well as to the nature of the mind itself. 


The Poetry of Life. 
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When the character of an individiual is deeply 
imbued with poetic feeling, there is a correspond¬ 
ing disposition to look beyond the dull realities of 
common life, to the ideal relations of things, as 
they connect themselves with our passions and 
feelings, or with the previous impressions we have 
received of loveliness or grandeur, repose or excite¬ 
ment, harmony or beauty, in the universe around 
us. This disposition, it must be granted, has been, 
in some instances, a formidable obstacle to the 
even tenour of the wise man’s walk on earth; but 
let us not, while solicitous to avoid the abuse of 
poetic feeling, rush into the opposite excess of 
neglecting this high and heaven-born principle 
altogether. 

It is the taste of the present times to invest the 
material with an immeasurable extent of impor¬ 
tance beyond the ideal. It is the tendency of 
modern education to instil into the youthful mind 
the necessity of knowing, rather than the advan¬ 
tage of feeling. And, to a certain extent, “ know¬ 
ledge is power but neither is knowledge all that 
we live for, nor power all that we enjoy. There 
are deep mysteries in the book of nature which all 
can feel, but none will ever understand, until the 
veil of mortality shall be withdrawn. There are 
stirrinjrs in the heart of man which constitute the 
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very essence of his being, and whfch power can 
neither satisfy nor subdue. Yet*this mystery 
reveals more truly than the clearest proofs, or 
mightiest, deductions of science, that a inaster- 
hand has been for ages, and is still at work, 
above, beneath, and around us; and this moving 
principle is for ever reminding us, that, in our 
nature, we inherit the germs of a future existence, 
over which time has no influence, and the grave 
no victory.”* 

If, then, for man it be absolutely necessary that 
he should sacrifice the poetry of his nature for the 
realities of material and animal existence, for wo¬ 
man there is no excuse—for woman, whose whole 
life, from the cradle to the grave, is one of feeling 
rather than of action ; whose highest cfuty is so 
often to suffer, and be still; whose deepest enjoy¬ 
ments are all relative; who has nothing, and is 
nothing, of herself; whose experience, if unpar¬ 
ticipated, is a total blank; yet, whose world of 
interest is wide as the realm of humanity, bound¬ 
less as the ocean of life, and enduring as eternity ! 
For woman, who, in her inexhaustible sympathies, 
can live only in the existence of another, and 
whose very smiles and tears are not exclusively 

her own—for woman to cast a wav the love of 
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poetry, is to pervert from their natural course the 
sweetest and loveliest tendencies of a truly femi¬ 
nine mind, to destroy the brightest charm which 
can adorn her intellectual character, to blight the 
fairest rose in her wreath of youthful beauty. 

A woman without poetry, is like a landscape 
without sunshine. We see every object as dis¬ 
tinctly as when the sunshine is upon it; but the 
beauty of the whole is wanting—the atmospheric 
tints, the harmony of earth and sky, we look for 
in vain; and we feel that though the actual sub¬ 
stance of hill and dale, of wood and water, are the 
same, the spirituality of the scene is gone. 

A woman without poetry ! The idea is a para¬ 
dox ; for what single subject has ever been found 
so fraught with poetical associations, as woman 
herself ? “ Woman, with her beauty, and grace, 

and gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth 
of affection, and her blushes of purity, and the 
tones and looks which only a mother’s heart can 
inspire.” 

The little encouragement which poetry meets 
with in the present day, arises, I imagine, out of 
its supposed opposition to utility; and, certainly, 
if to eat and to drink, to dress as well or better 
than our neighbours, and to amass a fortune in the 
shortest possible space of time, be the highest aim 
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of our existence, then the less we htve to do with 
poetry the better. But may we not be mistaken 
in the ideas we habitually attach to the word 
utility ? Jhere is a utility of material, and another 
of immaterial things. There is a utility in calcu¬ 
lating our bodily wants, and our resources, and in 
regulating our personal efforts in proportion to 
both ; but there is a higher utility in sometimes 
setting the mind free, like a bird that has been 
caged, to spread its wings, and soar into the ethe¬ 
real world. There is a higher utility in sometimes 
pausing to feel the pow r er which is in the immortal 
spirit to search out the principle of beauty, whe¬ 
ther it bursts upon us with the dawn of rosy morn¬ 
ing, or walks at gorgeous noon across the hills and 
valleys, or lies at evening’s dewy close, enshrined 
within a folded flower. 

It is good, and therefore it must be useful, to 
see and to feel that the all-wise Creator has set the 
stamp of degradation only upon those things ivhich 
nerish in the using; but that all those which enlarge 
and elevate the soul, all which afford us the highest 
and purest enjoyment, from the loftiest range of 
sublimity, to the softest emotions of tenderness and 
love, are, and must be, immortal. Yes, the moun¬ 
tains may be overthrown, and the heavens them¬ 
selves may melt away, but all the ideas with which 
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they inspired As-^-their vastness and their grandeur, 
will remain. Every flower might fade from the 
garden of earth, but would beauty, as an essence, 
therefore cease to exist? Even love flight fail 
us here. Alas! how often does it fail us at our 
utmost need! But the principle of love is the 
same; and there is no human heart so callous as 
not to respond to the language of the poet, when 
he says— 

“ They sin who tell us love can die 
****** 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth ; 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified. 

And hath in heaven its perfect rest; . 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of love is there.” 

All these idetis are excited, and all these impres¬ 
sions are made upon the mind through the medium 
of poetry. By poetry, I do not mean that vain 
babbling in rhyme, which finds no echo, either in 
the understanding or the heart. By poetry, I mean 
that ethereal fire, which touched not the lips only, 
but the soul of Milton, when he sung of 
“ .Man’s first disobedience,” 

and which has inspired all who ever walked the 

g 2 
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same enchanted ground, from the' father of poetry 
himself, down to 

“ The simple bard, rough at the rustic plough.” 

Thousands have felt this principle of poetry 
within them, who yet have never learned to lisp in 
numbers; and perhaps they are the wisest of their 
class, for they have thus the full enjoyment which 
poetic feeling affords, without the disappointment 
which so frequently attends upon the efforts of 
those who venture to commit themselves in verse. 

Men of business, whose hearts and minds are 
buried in their bales of goods, and who know no 
relaxation from the office or the counter, except 
what the daily newspaper affords, are apt to con¬ 
clude that poetry does nothing for them^ because 
it naver keeps their accounts, prepares their dinner, 
nor takes charge of their domestic affairs. Now, 
though I should be the last person to recommend 
poetry as a substitute for household economy, or to 
put even the brightest emanations of genius in the 
place of domestic duty, I do not see why the two 
should not exist together; nor am I quite convinced 
that, although a vast proportion of mankind have 
lost their relish for poetry, it would not in reality 
be better for them to be convinced by their com¬ 
panions of the gentler sex, that poetry, so far from 
being incompatible with social or domestic comfort, 
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is capable of.*being associated with every rational 
and lawful enjoyment. 

Yes, it is better for every one to have their 
minds elevated, rather than degraded—raised up to 
a participation in thoughts and feelings in which 
angels might take a part, rather than chained down 
to the grovelling cares of mere corporeal existence; 
and never do we feel more happy, than when, in the 
performance of any necessary avocation, we look 
beyond the gross material on which we are employed 
to those relations of thought and feeling, that con¬ 
nect the act of duty which occupies our hands with 
some being we love, that teach us to realize, while 
thus engaged, the smile of gratitude which is to 
constitute our reward, or the real benefit that act 
will be the means of conferring, even when no 
gratitude is there. 

What man of cultivated mind, who has ever tried 
the experiment, would choose to live with a 
woman, whose whole soul was absorbed in the 
strife, the tumult, the perpetual discord which 
constant occupation in the midst of material things 
so inevitably produces; rather than with one whose 
attention, equally alive to practical duties, had a 
world of deeper feeling in her “ heart of hearts,” 
with which no selfish, worldly, or vulgar thoughts 
could mingle ? 
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It is not because we love poetry, that we must 
be always reading, quoting, or compcsing it. Far 
otherwise. For that bad taste, which would thus 
abuse ant^ misapply so sacred a gift, is the very 
opposite of poetical. The love of poetry, or, in 
other words, the experience of deep poetic feeling, 
is rather a principle, which, while it inspires the 
love of beauty in general, forgets not the beauty of 
fitness and order; and therefore can never sanction 
that which is grotesque or out of place. It teaches 
ns, that nothing which offends the feelings of others 
can be estimable or praiseworthy in ourselves; for 
it is only in reference to her association with 
others, that woman can be in herself poetical. She 
may even fill a book with poetry, and not be 
poetical in her own character; because she may at 
the same time be selfish, vain, and worldly minded. 

To have the mind so embued with poetic feeling 
that it shall opperate as a charm upon herself and 
others, woman must be lifted out of self, she must 
see in everything material a relation, an essence, 
and an end, beyond its practical utility. She must 
regard the little envyings, bickerings, and disputes 
about common things, only as weeds in the pleasant 
garden of life, bearing no comparison in importance 
With the loveliness of its flowers. She must forget 
even her own personal attractions, in her deep sense 
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of the, beauty 'of the whole created universe, and 
she must lose the very voice of flattery to herself, 
in her own intense admiration of what is excellent 
in others. 

This it is to be poetical; and I ask again, 
whether it is not good, in these practical and busy 
times, that the Daughters of England should make 
a fresh effort to retain that high-toned spirituality 
of character, which has ever been the proudest dis¬ 
tinction of their sex, in order that they may possess 
that influence over the minds of men, which the 
intellectual and the refined alone are capable of 
maintaining ? 

Let them look for a moment at the condition of 
woman wherever this high tone of character has 
been wanting, where she has been identified merely 
with material things, and, as a necessary conse¬ 
quence, regarded as a soulless and degraded being, 
essential to society only in her ministration to the 
general good of man. But we close the scene ere 
it is fully unfolded. The Daughters of England 
must feel within themselves that a higher and a 
nobler destiny is theirs. 



CHAP. V. 

TASTE, TACT, AND OBSERVATION. 

In the cursory survey we have now taken of what 
may properly be called the intellectual groundwork 
of the female character, our attention has been 
directed not only to those scholastic attainments 
which are general comprehended in a good educa¬ 
tion, but to that general knowledge, which can only 
be acquired by after-study, by observation, by 
reading, and by association with good society. 

All these, however, are but the materials of 
character, materials altogether useless, and some¬ 
times worse than useless, without the operation of 
a master-power to select, improve, and turn them 
to the best account. With men, this power is most 
frequently self interest—with women it is that bias 
of feeling towards what they are most inclined to 
love, which is generally recognized under the name 
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of tasje; and bbth these principles begin to exercise 
their influence long before the mind has attained 
any high degree of intellectual cultivation, and 
long before we are aware of our own motives. I have 
called this principle in woman, taste, because so 
far as it is biassed by the affections, taste involves 
a moral; and it is a peculiar feature in the female 
character, that few things are esteemed which do 
not recommend themselves in some way or other to 
the affections. Thus women are often said to be 
deficient in judgment, simply from this reason, 
that judgment is the faculty by which wc are 
enabled to decide what is intrinsically best, while 
taste only influences us so far as to choose what is 
most agreeable to our own feelings. 

It is no uncommon thing amongst young women, 
to hear them say, they like a thing they do not 
know why—nay, so warm are their expressions, one 
would be led to suppose their preference arose from 
absolute love, and yet, 

• “ The reason why, they cannot tell ” 

It is that habitual tendency of feeling or tone of 
mind, which I have called taste, that decides their 
choice ; and it is thus that our moral worth or 
dignity depend upon the exercise of good taste, 
in the selection we make of the intellectual materials 
we work with in the formation of character, and the 
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general arrangement of the whole, so as to render 
the trifling subservient to the more important, 
and each estimable according to the purpose for 
which it is .used. 

I am aware that religious principle is the only 
certain test by which character can be tried; but 
I am speaking of things as they are, not as they 
ought to be; and I wish to prove the great import¬ 
ance of taste, by showing that it is a principle 
busily at work in directing the decisions of the 
female mind on points supposed to be too trifling 
for the operation of religious feeling, and often 
before any definite idea of religion has been formed. 
It is strictly in subservience to religion, that 
I would speak of good taste as being of _ extreme 
importance to woman ; because it serves her pur¬ 
pose in all those little variations of human life, 
which are too sudden in their occurrence, and too 
minute in themselves, for the operation of judg¬ 
ment ; but which at the same time constitute so 
large a sum of woman’s experience. 

It may be said, that the rules of good taste are 
so arbitrary, that no one can fully understand them. 
I can only repeat, what I have said on this subject 
in “ The Poetry of Life,” and I think the rule is 
sufficient for women in general. It is, that the 
majority of opinion amongst those who are best 
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able to judges may safely be considered as most in 
accordance with good taste. Thus, when your 
taste has received from your parents a particular 
bias, which you are afterwards led to suspect is not 
a correct one, inquire with all respect, whether, on 
that particular subject, your parents are the per¬ 
sons best qualified to judge. Or when you find in 
society that anything is universally approved or 
condemned, before accommodating your own taste 
to this exhibition of popular feeling, ask whether 
the judges who pronounce such sentence, are com¬ 
petent ones, and if there be a higher tribunal at 
which the question can be tried—or in other words, 
judges who understand the subject better, let it be 
referred to them, before you finally make up your 
mind. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this is a tedious 
process, and that taste is a thing of sudden con¬ 
clusion. But let it be remembered, I am now 
speaking of the formation of a good taste, as a 
part of the character; not of the operation of taste 
where it has been found. Nor, indeed, is the sud¬ 
denness with which some young persons decide in 
matters of taste, any proof of their good sense. 
So far from this, we often find them, under the 
influence of better judges, reduced to the mortify¬ 
ing necessity of changing their opinions to the. 
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direct opposite of what' they have too hastily 
expressed. 

Still, though the process of forming the taste 
upon right principles, may at first be slow; and 
though it may sometimes appear too tedious for 
juvenile impetuosity, the exercise of good taste 
will in time become so easy, and habitual, as to 
operate almost like an instinct; and, until it is so, 
the process I have recommended, will have the 
great advantage of preventing young ladies from 
being too forward in expressing their sentiments ; 
and what is of far greater importance, they will be 
cautious in making their selection of what they 
admire, and what they condemn. 

Have we not all seen in society, the ridiculous 
spectacle of a young and forward girl, exhibiting 
all the extravagance of juvenile importance in her 
condemnation of a book, which has not happened 
to please her fancy; when, had she waited a few 
minutes longer, the conversation would have taken 
such a turn, as would have convinced her that 
amongst wise men, and enlightened women, the 
work was considered justly worthy of high com¬ 
mendation ? With what grace could she, then, 
after having thus committed herself, either defend, 
or withdraw her own opinions ? or with what com¬ 
placency could she reflect upon the exposure she 
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had mg.de of hoi' bad tast'e, before persons qualified 
to judge ? Far wiser is the part, perhaps, of her 
more diffident companion, who having equally failed 
in discovering the merits of the work in question, 
goes home and reads it again, with her attention 
more directed to its beauties; and who, even if she 
fails at last in deriving that pleasure from the book 
which she had hoped, has the humility to conclude 
that the fault is in her own taste, which she then 
begins to regulate upon a new principle, and with 
a determination to endeavour to admire what the 
best judges pronounce to he really excellent. 

We must not, however, attach too much impor¬ 
tance to good taste, nor require it to operate be¬ 
yond its legitimate sphere. Taste, unquestionably, 
gives a bias to the character, in its tendency to 
what is elevated or low, refined or vulgar ; but 
after all, the part of taste is only that of a witness 
called into a court of justice, to test the value of 
an article, which has some relation to the great 
and momentous decision in which the judge, the 
jury, and the court, are so deeply interested. As 
taste is that witness, religion is that judge; and it 
is only as the one is kept subservient to the other, 
that it can be rendered conducive to our happiness 
or our good. 

The province of taste, then, includes all the 
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minute affairs of woman’s life—whi«h belongs to 
all pleasurable feeling, held in subordination to 
religious principle — all which belongs to dress, 
manners, and social habits, so far as they may be 
said to be ladylike, or otherwise. Should any con¬ 
sideration, relating to one or all of these points, 
be allowed to interfere in the remotest degree with 
the requirements of religion, it is a proof, when¬ 
ever they do so, that the standard of excellence is 
a wrong one ; and the individual who commits so 
fatal an error, would do well to look to the conse¬ 
quences, and remedy the evil before it shall be too 
late. Religion never yet was injured by permitting 
good taste to follow in her train; but that lovely 
handmaid can deserve the name of taste no longer, 
if she attempts to step before religion, or in any 
respect to assume her place. 

Above every other feature which adorns the 
female character, delicacy stands foremost within 
the province of good taste. Not that delicacy 
which is perpetually in quest of something to be 
ashamed of, which makes a merit of a blush, and 
simpers at the false construction its own ingenuity 
has put upon an innocent remark; this spurious 
kind of delicacy is as far removed from good taste, 
as from good feeling, and good §ense; but that 
high-minded delicacy which maintains its pure and 
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undevifiting $alk alike amongst women, as in the 
society of mSn ; which shrinks from no necessary 
duty, and can speak when required, with serious¬ 
ness and kindness of things at which it would be 
ashamed indeed to smile or to blush—that delicacy 
which knows how to confer a benefit without 
wounding the feelings of another, and which under¬ 
stands also how, and when, to receive one—that 
delicacy which can give alms without display, and 
advice without assumption; and which pains not 
the most humble or susceptible being in creation. 
This is the delicacy which forms so important a 
part of good taste, that where it does not exist as 
a natural instinct, it is taught as the first principle 
of good planners, and considered as the universal 
passport to good society. * 

Nor can this, the greatest charm of female cha¬ 
racter, if totally neglected in youth, ever be acquired 
in after life. When the mind has been accustomed 
to what is vulgar, or gross, the fine edge of feeling 
is gone, and nothing can restore it. It is com¬ 
paratively easy, on first entering upon life, to 
maintain the page of thought unsullied, by closing 
it against every improper image; but when once 
such images are allowed to mingle with the imagi¬ 
nation, so as t& be constantly revived by memory, 
and thus to give their tone to the habitual modi! 
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of thinking and conversing, the beauty of the 
female character may indeed be said to be gone, 
and its glory departed. 

But we.will no longer contemplate so unlovely 
—so unnatural a picture. Woman, happily for 
her, is gifted by nature with a quickness of per¬ 
ception, by which she is able to detect the earliest 
approach of anything which might tend to destroy 
that high-toned purity of character, for which, even 
in the days of chivalry, she was more reverenced 
and adored, than for her beauty itself. This 
quickness of perception in minute and delicate 
points, with the power which woman also possesses 
of acting upon it instantaneously, has, in familiar 
phraseology, obtained the name of tact; gnd when 
this natural gift is added to good taste, the two 
combined are of more value to a woman in the 
social and domestic affairs of every-day life, than 
the most brilliant intellectual endowments could 
be without them. 

When a woman is possessed of a high degree of 
tact, she sees, as if by a kind of second-sight, when 
any little emergency is likely to occur; or when, to 
use a more familiar expression, things do not seem 
likely to go right. She is thus aware of any sud¬ 
den turn in conversation, and prepared for what 
it may lead to; but, above all, she can penetrate 
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into tli£ state*of mind of those with whom she is 
placed in contact, so as to detect the gathering 
gloom upon another’s brow, before the mental 
storm shall have reached any formidable height; 
to know wlien the tone of voice has altered, when 
an unwelcome thought has present itself, and when 
the pulse of feeling is beating higher or lower in 
consequence of some apparently trifling circum¬ 
stance which has just transpired. 

In these and innumerable instances of a similar 
nature, the woman of tact, not only perceives the 
variations which are constantly taking place in the 
atmosphere of social life, but she adapts herself to 
them with a facility which the law of love enables 
her to carry out, so as to spare her friends the 
pain and annoyance which so frequently arise -Jl ft 
of the mere mismanagement of familiar and 
apparently unimportant affairs. And how often do 
these seeming trifles— 

“ The lightly uttered, cureless word”— 
the wrong construction put upon a right meaning— 
the accidental betrayal of what there would have 
been no duplicity in concealing—how often do these 
wound us more than direct unkindness. Even the 
young feel this sometimes too sensitively for their 
own peace. But^while the tears they weep in private, 
attest the severity of their sorrow, let them not, like’ 
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the misanthrope, turn back with hatred or contempt 
upon the world which they suppose to have injured 
them; but let them rather learn this wholesome 
lesson, by their own experience, so to meet the 
peculiarities of those with whom they associate, as 
to soften down the asperities of temper, to heal the 
wounds of morbid feeling, and to make the current 
of life run smoothly, so far as they have power to 
cast the oil of peace upon its waters. 

Such then is the general use of tact. Particular 
instances of its operatioi^would be too minute, and 
too familiar, to occupy, with propriety, the pages of a 
book; for, like many other female excellencies, it is 
more valued, and better understood, by the loss a cha¬ 
racter sustains without it, than by any definite form 
k ccsnmes, even when most influential upon the con¬ 
versation and conduct. This valuable acquirement, 
however, can never be attained without the cultiva¬ 
tion in early life of habits of close observation. It 
is not upon the notes of a piece of music only, not 
upon a pattern of fancy-work, nor even upon the 
pages of an interesting book, that the attention 
must alone be brought to bear; but upon things 
in general, so that the faculty of observation shall 
become so sharpened by constant use, that nothing 
can escape it. , 

‘ Far be it from me to recommend that idle and 
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vulgar curiosity^ which peeps about without a 
motive, or, wprse than that, with a view to collect 
materials for scandal. Observation is a faculty 
which may be kept perpetually at work, without 
intrusion dr offence to others; and at the same 
time, with infinite benefit to ourselves. Every 
object, in creation, every sound, every sensation, 
every production either of nature or of art, sup¬ 
plies food for observation, while observation in its 
turn supplies food for thought. I have been 
astonished in my association with young ladies, at 
the very few things they appear to have to think 
about. Generally speaking, they might be all 
talked up in the course of a week. And what is 
the consequence ? It is far beyond a jest, for the 
consequence too frequently is, that they grrm 
weary of themselves, then weary of others, and 
lastly weary of life—of life, that precious and 
immortal gift, which they share with angels, and 
w hich to them, as to the angelic host, has been 
bestowed in order that therewith they may glorify 
the gracious Giver. 

Now, this very weariness, which at the same 
time is the most prevalent disease, and the direct 
calamity, we find amongst young women; since it not 
only makes them useless and miserable, but drives 
them perpetually into excitement as a momentary 

H 
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relief—this weariness arises out cf various.causes 

t* 

with which young people are not sufficiently made 
acquainted, and one of the most powerful of which 
is, a neglect of the habit of observation. 

“I have seen nobody, and heard nothing to-day,” 
is the vapid remark of one to whom the glorious 
heavens, and the fruitful earth, might as well be so 
much paint and patchwork. “ What an uninterest¬ 
ing person!” exclaims another, who has never 
looked a second time at some fine expressive 
countenance, where deep feeling tells its own im¬ 
passioned story. “ I wish some one would come 
and invite us out to tea,” says a third, whose 
household library is stored with books, and whose 
parents have within themselves a fund of intelli¬ 
gence, which they w ould be but too happy to com¬ 
municate, could they find an attentive listener in 
their child. “ But my life is so monotonous,” 
pleads a fourth, “and my range of vision so limited, 
that I have nothing to observe.” With those who 
live exclusively in towns, I confess this argument 
might have some weight; and for this reason, 

I suppose it is, that town-bred young women are 
often more ignorant than those who spend a por¬ 
tion of their early life in the country—not certainly 
because there is really less to be observed in towns, 
but because the mind, in the midst of a multitude 
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of mo'*tng images, is comparatively unimpressed 
by any. I ednfess, too, there is something in the 
noise and tumult of a crowded city, which stupifies 
the mind, and blunts its perception of individual 
things, until the whole shifting pageant assumes the 
character of some vast panorama, upon which we 
look, only with regard to the whole, and forgetful 
of each individual part. 

“ It is true, I have taken my accustomed walk 
in the city,” observes a fifth young woman, “ but 
I have found nothing to think about” What! was 
there nothing to think about in the squalid forms 
of want and misery which met you at every turn ? 
—nothing in the disappointed look of the patient 
mendicant as you passed him by ?—nothing in the 
pale and half-clad mother, seated on the step at 
the rich man’s door, folding her infant to her 
bosom, and shrouding it with the “wings of care?” 
—was there nothing in all that was doing amongst 
those busy thousands, for supplying the common 
wants of man; the drove3 of weary animals goaded, 
stupified, or maddened, none of which would ever 
tread again the greensward on the mountain’s 
side, or slake its thirst beside the woodland brook ? 
—was there nothing in the bold and beautiful 
charger, the bounding steed, or the sleek and 
well-fed carriage-horse, contrasted with the galled* 
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and lacerated victims of oppression, waiting for 
their round of agony to come again was there 
nothing in the vastness of man’s resources, the 
variety of his inventions, the power of combined 
effort, as displayed in that perpetual succession of 
luxuries both for the body and the mind ?—was 
there nothing in that aspect of order and industry, 
so important to individual, as well as national 
prosperity ?—was there nothing, in short, in that 
mighty mass of humanity, or in the millions of 
pulses beating there, with health or sickness, weal 
or wo?—was there nothing in all this to think 
about? Why, one of our late poets was wont to 
weep as he walked along Fleet-street and the 
Strand; so intense were his sympathies with that 
moving host of fellow-beings. And can young and 
sensitive women be found to pass over the same 
ground, and say they find nothing to think about ? 
Still less could we expect to meet with a being 
thus impervious in the country; for there, if 
human nature pleases not, she may find 

“-books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Whether it arises from an intellectual, or a moral 
defect, that this happy experience is so seldom 
realized, is a question of some importance in the 
' formation of character. If young ladies really do 
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not w’toh to be close observers, the evil is a moral 
one, and I cannot but suspect that much truth 
lies here. They wish, undoubtedly, to enjoy every 
amusement which can be derived from observation, 
but they do not wish to observe; because they 
either have some little pet sorrow which they pre¬ 
fer brooding over to themselves, or some favourite 
subject of gossip, which they prefer talking over 
with their friends, or they think it more ladylike 
not to notice common things, or more interesting to 
be absorbed, to start when spoken to, and to spend 
the greatest portion of their time in a state of 
reverie. 

If such be the choice of any fair reader of these 
pages, I can only warn her that the punishment of 
her error will eventually come upon her, and that 
as surely as she neglects in youth to cultivate the 
expansive and pleasure-giving faculty of observa¬ 
tion, so surely will life become wearisome to her 
in old age, if not before. There are, however, 
many whose error on this point arises solely out of 
their ignorance of the innumerable advantages to 
be derived from a close observation of things in 
general. Their lives are void of interest, their 
minds run to waste, they are constantly pining for 
excitement, without being conscious of any definite 
cause for what they suffer. They see their more 
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energetic and intelligent companions animated, in¬ 
terested, and amused, with something which they 
are consequently most anxious to be made ac¬ 
quainted with, supposing it will afford the same 
pleasure to them; when, to their astonishment, they 
find it only some object which has for a long time 
met their daily gaze, without ever having made 
an impression upon their own minds, or excited 
a single idea in connexion with it. To such indivi¬ 
duals it becomes a duty to point out, as far as we 
are able, the obstacles which stand in the way of 
their deriving that instruction and amusement from 
general and individual observation, which would 
fill up the void of their existence, and render them 
at the same time more companionable, and more 
happy. 

There is a word in our language of most inex¬ 
plicable meaning, which by universal consent has 
become a sort of test-word amongst young ladies, 
and by which they try the worth of everything, as 
regards its claim upon their attention. I mean the 
word interesting. In vain have I endeavoured to 
attach any definite sense to this expression, as 
generally used by the class of persons addressed 
in this work. I can only conjecture that its signi¬ 
fication is synonymous with exciting, and that it is 
Applicable to all which awakens sentiment, or pro- 
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duces .emotion. However this may be, the fact 
that a person or a thing is considered amongst 
voung ladies as uninteresting, stamps it with irre¬ 
mediable obloquy, so that it is never more to be 
spoken, or even thought of; while, on the other 
hand, whatever is pronounced to be interesting, is 
considered worthy of their utmost attention, even 
though it should possess no other recommendation; 
and thus, not only heroes and heroines, but books, 
letters, conversation, speeches, meetings public 
and private, friends, and even lovers, are tried by 
this universal test, and if they fail here, wo betide 
the luckless candidate for female favour ! 

Of those who have hitherto been slaves to this 
all-potent word, I would now ask one simple ques¬ 
tion—Is it not possible to create their own •world 
of interest out of the materials which Providence 
has placed before them ? or must they by necessity 
follow in the train of those who languish after the 
excitement of fictitious sorrow, or who luxuriate in 
the false sentiment of immoral books, and the 
flattery of unprincipled men, simply because they 
find them interesting ? 

Never has there been a delusion more insidious, 
or more widely spread, than that which arises out 
of the arbitrary use of this dangerous and deceitful 
word, as it obtains amongst young women. Ask 
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one of them why she cannot read a seriou4<book , 
she answers, “ the style is so uninteresting.” Ask 
another why she does not attend a public meeting 
for the benefit of her fellow-creatures; she answers 
that “such meetings have lost their interest.” Ask 
a - third why she does not make a friend of her 
sister; she tells you that her sister “ does not. 
interest” her. And so on, through the whole range 
of public and private duty, for there is no call so 
imperative, and no claim so sacred, as to escape 
being submitted to this test: and on the other 
hand, no sentiment that cannot be reconciled, no 
task that cannot be undertaken, and no compa¬ 
nionship that cannot be borne with, under the 
recommendation of having been introduced in an 
interesting manner. 

Of all the obstacles which stand in the way of 
that exercise of the faculty of observation, which 
I would so earnestly recommend, I believe there is 
none so great as the importance which is attached 
to the word “interesting,” amongst young women. 
Upon whatever interests them, they are sufficiently 
ready to employ their powers of observation; but 
with regard to what does not, they pass through 
the pleasant walks of daily life, as if surrounded 
by the dreary wastes of a desert. Of want of 
memory, too, they are apt to complain, and from 
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the frequency wfit,h which this grievance is spoken 
of, and the little effort that is made against it, one 
would rather suppose it an embellishment to the 
character, than otherwise, to be deficient in the 
power of recollecting. It is a fact, however, which 
personal experience has not been able to contro¬ 
vert, that whatever we really observe, we are able 
to remember. Ask one of these fair complainers, 
for instance, who laments her inability to remember, 
what coloured dress was worn by some distinguished 
belle, for what piece of music she herself obtained 
the most applause, or what subject was chosen by 
some beau-ideal of a speaker, and it is more than 
probable her memory will not be found at fault, 
because these are the things upon which she has 
employed her observation; and, had the subjects 
themselves been of a higher order, an equal effort 
of the same useful faculty, would have impressed 
them in the same imperishable characters upon her 
memory. 

After considering the subject in this point of 
view, how important does it appear that we should 
turn our attention to the power which exists in 
every human being, and especially during the sea¬ 
son of youth, of creating a world of interest for 
themselves, of .deviating so far from the tendency 
of popular taste, as sometimes to leave the Corsairs 

H 2 
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of Byron to the isles of Greece, afid the Gipsies 
of Scott to the mountains of his native land; and 
while they look into the page of actual life, they 
will find that around them, in their daily walks, 
beneath the parental roof, or mixing with the fire¬ 
side circle by the homely hearth, there are often 
feelings as deep, and hearts as warm, and experi¬ 
ence as richly fraught with interest, as ever glowed 
in verse, or lived in story. There is not, there 
cannot be any want of interest in the exercise of 
the sympathies of our nature upon common things, 
when no novel has ever exhibited scenes of deeper 
emotion, than observation has revealed to every 
human being, whose perceptions have been habi¬ 
tually alive to the claims of weak and suffering 
humahity; nor has fiction ever portrayed such pro¬ 
found wretchedness as we may daily find amongst 
the poor and the depraved; and not wretchedness 
alone, for what language of mimic feeling has ever 
been found to equal the touching pathos of the 
poor and simple-hearted ? Nay, so far does imagi¬ 
nation fall short of reality, that the highest enco¬ 
mium we can pass upon a writer of fiction, is, that 
his expressions are “ true to nature.” 

This is what we may find every day in actual 
life, if we will but look for it—intensity of feeling 
under all its different forms; the mother’s tender 
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love; che father’s high ambition; hope in its early 
bud, its first blight, and its final extinction; the 
joy of youth; the helplessness of old age; patience 
under suffering ; disinterested zeal; strong faith, 
and calm* resignation. And shall we say that we 
feel no interest in realities of which the novel anil 
the drama are but feeble imitations ? It is true 
that heroes and heroines do not strike upon their 
hearts, or fall prostrate, or tear their hair before 
us, every day; but I repeat again, that the touch¬ 
ing pathos of true feeling, which all may become 
acquainted with, if they will employ their powers 
of observation upon human life as it exists around 
us, has nothing to equal it in poetry or fiction. 
If, then, we would turn our attention to human 
life as it is, and employ our powers of observation 
upon common things, we should find a never- 
failing source of interest, not only in the sympa¬ 
thies of our common nature, hut in all which 
displays the wisdom and goodness of the Creator; 
for this ought ever to be our highest and ultimate 
aim in the exercise of every faculty we possess, to 
perceive the impress of the finger of God upon 
all which his will has designed, or his hand has 
created. 

All I have ygt said on this subject, however, has 
reference only to the benefit, or the enjoyment, <>"f 
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the individual who employs the faculty of lobser- 
vation. The law of love directs us to, a happier 
and holier exercise of this faculty. No one can 
be truly kind, without having accustomed them¬ 
selves in early life to habits of close observation. 
They may be kind in feeling, but never in effect; 
for kindness is always estimated, not by the good 
it desires, but by that which it actually produces. 
A woman who is a close observer, under the influ¬ 
ence of the law of love, knows so well what belongs 
to social and domestic comfort, that she never 
enters a room occupied by a family whose happi¬ 
ness she has at heart, without seeing in an install*' 
every trifle upon which that comfort depends. It 
the sun is excluded when it would be more cheer¬ 
ful to let it shine in—if the cloth is not spread at 
the right time for the accustomed meal—if the 
fire is low, or the hearth unswept—if the chairs 
are not standing in the most inviting places, her 
quick eye detects in an instant what is wanting to 
complete the general air of comfort and order 
which it is woman’s business to diffuse over her 
whole household; w hile, on the other hand, if her 
attention has never been directed to any of these, 
things, she enters the room without looking around 
her, and sits down to her own occupations without 
bnce perceiving that the servants are behindhand 
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with t'ie breakfast, that the blinds are still down 
on a dark winter’s morning, that a window is still 
open, that a chair is standing with its back to the 

fender, that the fire is smoking for want of better 

* 

arrangement, or that a corner of the hearth-rug is 
turned up. 

Now, provided all other things are equal, which 
of these two women would be the most agreeable 
to sit down with? The answer is clear; yet, 
nothing need be wanting in the last, but the habit 
of observation, to render her a more inviting com¬ 
panion. It may perhaps be surmised, if not 
actually said, of the other, that her mind must be 
filled with trifles, to enable her habitually to see 
such as are here specified ; but it is a fact con¬ 
firmed by experience, and knowledge of the*woiTd, 
that a quick and close observation of little things, 
by no means precludes observation of greater ; and 
that the woman who cannot comfortably sit down 
until all these trifling matters are adjusted, will be 
more likely than another, whose faculties have not 
been thus exercised, to perceive, by an instan¬ 
taneous glance of the eye, the peculiar temper of 
her husband’s mind, as well as to discover the 
characteristic peculiarities of some interesting 
guest; while, on the other hand, the woman who 
never notices these things, will be more likely to 
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lose the point of a clever remark', and toVfail to 
perceive the most interesting features in the 
society with which she associates. The faculty of 
observation is the same, whatever object it may he 
engaged upon; and that which is minute, may 
sharpen its powers, and stimulate its exercise, as 
well as that which is more important. 

With regard to kindness, it is impossible so to 
adapt our expressions of good-will, as to render 
them acceptable, unless we minutely observe the 
characters, feelings, and situation of those around us. 
In appropriate kindness is not only a waste of good 
things, it is sometimes an annoyance — nay, even 
an offence to the sensitive and fastidious, because 
it proves that the giver of the present, or the actor 
irt the intended benefit, has been more solicitous 
to display his own generosity, than to promote 
their real good ; or he might have seen, that, with 
their habits, tastes, and peculiarities, such an act 
must be altogether useless. 

A woman wanting the habit of observation, 
though influenced by the kindest feelings, will be 
guilty of a vast amount of inconsistencies, which, 
summed up together by those whom they have 
offended, will, in time, obtain for her the reputa¬ 
tion of being anything but kind in her treatment 
of others. Such, for instance, as walking away at 
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a brisk' pace, intent upon her own business, and 
leaving behind some delicate and nervous invalid 
to endure all the mortification of neglect. When 
told of her omission, she may hasten back, make 
a thousand apologies, and feel really grieved at 
her own conduct; but she will not easily convince 
the invalid that it would not have shown more real 
kindness to have observed from the first that she 
was left behind. No; there is no way of being 
truly kind, without cultivating habits of observa¬ 
tion. Nor will such habits come to our aid in 
after life, if they have been neglected in youth. 
Willingness to oblige, is not all that is wanted, or 
this might supply the defect. Where this willing¬ 
ness exists without observation, how often will a 
well-meaning person start up with a vague* con¬ 
sciousness of some omission, look about with awk¬ 
ward curiosity to see what is wanted, blunder upon 
the right thing at the wrong time, and then sit 
down again, after having made every one else 
uncomfortable, and himself ridiculous. 

In connexion with the habit of observation, how 
much real kindness may be practised, even by the 
most insignificant member of a family. I have 
seen a little child, far too diffident to speak to the 
stranger-guest, ^till watch his plate at table with 
such assiduity, that no wish remained ungratified,' 
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simply from having just what tht child pdrceived 
he most wanted, placed silently beside Jhim. 

From this humble sphere of minute observation, 
men are generally and very properly considered 
as excluded. But to women they look, and shall 
they look in vain, for the filling up of this important 
page of human experience ? Each particular item 
of the account may be regarded as beneath their 
notice; but well do they know, and deeply do they 
regret, if the page is left blank, or if the sum-total 
is not greatly to their advantage. 

Observation and attention are so much the same 
in their results, that I shall not consider them 
separately, but only add a few remarks on the 
subject of attention as it applies to reading. 

There is no social pleasure, amongst those it has 
been my lot to experience, which I esteem more 
highly than that of listening to an interesting book 
well read ; when a fire-side circle, chiefly composed 
of agreeable and intelligent women, arc seated at 
their work. In the same way as the lonely traveller, 
after gaining some lofty eminence, on the opening 
of some lovely valley, or the closing of some sunset 
scene, longs to see the joy he is then feeling 
reflected in the face of the being he loves best 
on earth; so, a great portion of the enjoyment of 
reading, as experienced by a social disposition, 
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depends upon the same impressions being made 
upon congenial minds at the same time. I have 
spoken of an interesting book, well read, because 
I think the art of reading aloud is far too rarelv 
cultivated and I have often been astonished at the 
deficiency which exists on this point, after what is 
called a finished education. 

To my own feelings, the easy and judicious read¬ 
ing of a well-written book, on a favourite subject, 
is even more delightful than music; because it 
supplies the mind with ideas, at the same time 
that it gratifies the ear and the taste. Little do they 
know of this pleasure, who pass in and out of a 
room unnecessarily, or who whisper about their 
thimble or their thread, while this music of the 
mind is thrilling the souls of those who understand’ 
it; and little do they know of social enjoyment, 
who prefer poring over the pages of a book alone, 
rather than allowing others to share their pleasure 
at the same time. I am aware that many books 
may be well worth reading alone, which are not 
calculated for general reading; and I am aware 
also, that every fire-side circle is not capable of 
appreciating this gratification; but 1 speak of 
those which are; and I think that woman, as pecu¬ 
liarly a social being, should be careful to arrange 
and adjust such affairs, as to create the greatest 
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amount of social pleasure. Of this, however, here¬ 
after. 

It is more to my present purpose, to speak of 
those habits of inattention to which many young 
persons unscrupulously yield, whenever a book is 
read aloud. It may he remarked, as a certain proof 
of their want of interest, when they rise to leave 
the room, and request the reader not to wait for 
them; for though politeness may require some 
concession on their part, it is a far higher compli¬ 
ment to the reader, and indeed to the company in 
general, to evince an interest so great, that rather 
than lose any part of the book, they will ask, as a 
personal favour, that the reading of it may be 
suspended until their return, provided only their 
absence is brief. I have often felt with sympathy 
for the reader on these occasions, the disappoint¬ 
ment he must experience when assured by one of 
his audience, that to her at least his efforts to give 
pleasure, and excite interest, have been in vain. 

Beyond this there is a habit of secret inattention, 
of musing upon other things whenever a book is 
read aloud, which grows upon the young, until they 
lose the power to command their attention, even 
when they would. This, however, I imagine to 
arise in great measure out of the want of cultivat¬ 
ing the art of reading; for the monotonous tone we 
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so frequently hear, the misplaced emphasis, and, 
worse than ad, the affectation of reading well, when 
the reader and not the book is too evidently 
intended to be noticed, are of themselves sufficient 
to repel attention, and to excite a desire to do 
anything rather than listen. 

Truly has it been said, that “ the sport of musing 
is the waste of life,” for though occasional seasons 
of mental retirement are profitable to all, the habit 
of endless and aimless reverie, which some young 
persons indulge in, is as destructive to mental 
energy, as to practical usefulness! Hour after 
hour glides on with them unmarked, while thought 
is just kept alive by a current of undefined images 
flowing through the mind.—And what remains ! 
“A weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” existence ;• 
as burdensome to themselves, as unproductive of 
good to others. 

As a defence against the encroachments of this 
insidious enemy, it is good to be in earnest about 
everything we do—earnest in our studies—earnest 
in our familiar occupations—earnest in our attach¬ 
ments—but above all, earnest in our duties. There 
is a listless, dreamy, halfish way of acting, which 
evades the stigma of direct indolence, but which 
never really accomplishes one laudable purpose. 
Enthusiasm is the direct opposite of this; but in • 
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the safe medium between this extreme and enthu¬ 
siasm, is that earnestness which I would recom¬ 
mend to all young persons as a habit. Enthusiasm 
to the mind of youth, is vastly more taking than 
sober earnestness; yet, when we look to the end, 
how often do we find that the one is discouraged by- 
difficulties, and finally diverted from its object, where 
the other perseveres, and ultimately succeeds ! 

Habitual earnestness is directly opposed to habi¬ 
tual trifling; and this latter may truly be said to he 
the bane of woman’s life. To he in earnest is to go 
steadily to work with whatever we undertake; 
counting the cost, and weighing the difficulty, and 
still engaging in the task, assured that the end to 
be attained will repay us for every effort we make. 
To do one thing and think about another, to begin 
and not go on, to change our plan so often as to 
defeat our purpose, or to act without having formed 
a plan at all, this it is to trifle, and consequently to 
waste both time and effort 

By cultivating habitual earnestness in youth, we 
acquire the power of bringing all the faculties of 
the mind to bear upon any given point, whenever 
we have a purpose to accomplish. We do not 
then find, at the time we want to act, that attention 
has gone astray, that resolution cannot be fixed, 
that fancy has scattered the materials with which 
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we were to work,'that taste refuses her sanction, 
that inclinat’di rebels, or that industry chooses to 
he otherwise engaged. No ; such is the power of 
habit, that, when accustomed from early youth to 
he in earnest in whatever we do, no sooner does 
an opportunity for making any laudable effort 
occur, than all these faculties and powers are ready 
at our call; ami, with their combined and willing 
aid, how much may be attained either for our¬ 
selves or others ! 

The great enemy we have to encounter, both in 
the use of the faculty of observation, and in the 
cultivation of habits of earnestness, is indolence; 
an enemy which besots our path from infancy to 
age, which stands in the way of all our best endea¬ 
vours, and even when a good resolution has been' 
formed, persuades us to delay the execution of it. 
Could wo prevail upon the young to regard this 
enemy, as it really is, a greedy monster following 
upon their steps, and ever grasping out of their 
possession, their time, their talents, and their 
strength—instead of a pleasant fire-side companion, 
to he dallied with in their leisure hours—what a 
service would be done to the whole human race ! 
for, to those who have been the willing slaves of 
indolence in youjli, it will most assuredly become 
the tyrant of old age. 
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The season of youth, then, is the time to oppose 
this enemy with success; and those who have 
quickened their powers of observation by constant 
exercise, and applied themselves with habitual 
earnestness to unremitting efforts of attention and 
industry, will be in no danger of finding life, as it 
advances, either uninteresting or wearisome; or 
their own portion of expeiience destitute of utility 
and enjoyment. 



CHAP. YL 

BEAUTY, HEALTH, AND TEMPER. 


These are personal qualifications universally con¬ 
sidered to be of great importance to the female 
sex; yet is there something sad in the contem¬ 
plation of the first of these, so great is the dispro¬ 
portion between the estimation in which it is 
regarded by young people in general, and its real 
value in the aggregate of human happiness. 
Indeed, when we think of its frailty, its superficial 
character, and the certainty of its final and utter 
extinction; and connect these considerations with 
the incalculable amount of ambition, envy, and 
false applause, which beauty has excited—we 
should, rather be inclined to consider it a bane 
than a blessing to the human race. / 

Female beauty has ever been the theme of 
inspiration with poets, and with heroes, since the 
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world began ; and for all the sins and the lollies, 
arid they are many, for which beauty, has formed 
the excuse,J has not man been the abettor, if not 
the cause ? Of his habitual and systematic trea¬ 
chery to his weak sister on this one point, what 
page—what hook shall contain the record? Would 
that some pen more potent than ever yet was 
wielded by a human hand, would transcribe the 
dark history, and present it to his view ; for happy, 
thrice happy will be that era, if it shall ever come, 
in the existence of woman, when man shall be true 
to her real interests, and when he shall esteem it 
his highest privilege to protect her—not from 
enchanted castles, from jealous rivals, or from 
personal foes, but from the more insidious and 
fatal enemies which lurk within her own heart— 
from vanity, from envy, and from love of admi¬ 
ration. j 

To prove that I lay no unfounded charge at the 
door of man in this respect, let us look into society 
as it is. The beautiful woman ! What court is 
paid to her ! What extravagances are uttered, 
and committed by those who compose her circle 
of admirers! She opens her lips;—men of high 
intellectual pretensions are proud to listen. Some 
trifling or vapid remark is all she utters. They 
applaud, if she attempts to he judicious; they 
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laugh, i f she aims* at being gay; or they evince the 
most profound reverence for her sentiments, if the 
tone of her expression is grave. Listen to the 
flattery they offer at the shrine of this idol of an 
hour. No; it is too gross—too absurd for repe¬ 
tition. One thing, however, makes it serious. 
Such flattery is frequently at the expense of rivals, 
and even of friends; so that, while these admirers 
foster vanity, they are not satisfied without awaking 
the demon of envy in a soul—an immortal soul, 
which it ought to have been their generous and 
noble aim to shield from every taint of evil, and 
especially from so foul a taint as that of envy. 

But let us turn to another scene in the drama 
of society. The very same men are disclaiming 
their unsuccessful efforts to obtain the favout of 
this beauty, and ridiculing the emptiness and the 
folly of the remarks they so lately applauded. 
Time passes on. The beauty so worshipped, 
begins to wane. Other stars shine forth in the 
hemisphere, and younger belles assert superior 
claims to admiration. Who, then, remains of all 
that prostrate circle ? Not one! They are all 
gone over to the junior claimant, and are laugh¬ 
ing w ith her at the disappointment of the faded 
beauty. 

This is a dark and melancholy picture, but for 

i 
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its truth I appeal to any who haw mixed much in 
general society, who have either 'been beautiful 
themselves, or the confidants of beauty, or who 
have been accustomed to hear the remarks of men 
on these subjects, when no beauty was present. 
I might appeal also to the fact, that personal 
beauty amongst women alone, receives no exag¬ 
gerated or undue homage. Were there no men in 
the world, female beauty would be valued as a 
charm, but by no means as one of the highest 
order; and happily for women, an idea prevails 
amongst them, that those who want this charm, 
have the deficiency made up to them in talent, or 
in some other way. 

Still there is so natural and irresistible a delight 
in gazing upon beauty, that I never could under¬ 
stand the philosophy of those moralists who would 
endeavour to keep from a lovely girl, the know¬ 
ledge that she was so. Her mirror is more faithful, 
and unless that be destroyed, the danger is, that 
she will suspect such moral managers of some 
sinister design in endeavouring to deceive her on 
this point, and that, in consequence, she will be 
put upon thinking still more of the value of a gift, 
with the possession of which, she is not to be 
trusted. Far wiser is the part pf that counsellor 
of youth, who, convinced that much of the danger 
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attendant upon beauty, as a personal recommenda¬ 
tion, arises mu of low and ignorant views of the 
value of beauty itself, thus endeavours to show the 
folly of attaching importance to that which the 
touch of disease may at any hour destroy, and which 
time must inevitably efface. 

The more the mind is expanded and enlightened, 
the more it is filled with a sense of what is admir¬ 
able in the creation at large; and the more it is 
impressed with the true image of moral beauty, 
the less it will be occupied with the consideration 
of any personal claim to flattery or applause. 
There will always be a circle of humble candidates 
for favour surrounding the unguarded steps of 
youth, whose influence will be excited on the side 
of personal beauty, perhaps more than in any ether 
way. Without disrespect to the valuable class of 
servants, to which 1 allude, for I am convinced 
they know not what they do, I must express my 
fears, that they are often busily at work upon the 
young mind, long before the age of womanhood, 
instilling into it their own low views of beauty as 
a personal distinction; and it is against this influ¬ 
ence, more especially as it begins the earliest, that 
I would call up all the power of moral and intel¬ 
lectual expansion, in order to fill the mind as early 
as possible with elevated thoughts of the creation 
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in general, and of admiration for that part of it 
which is separate from self. 

A being thus enlightened, will perceive that 
admiration is one of the higher faculties of our 
nature unknown to the brute creation, and one, 
the lawful exercise of which, affords us perhaps 
more enjoyment than any other. Upon the right 
employment of this faculty depends much of the 
moral tendency of human character. It is, there¬ 
fore, of the utmost importance that we should 
learn in early life to admire only what is truly 
excellent; and as there is an excellence of beauty, 
which it is consonant with the higher attributes of 
our nature that we should admire, it necessarily 
follows, that to search for beauty as an essence 
pervading the universe, is an employment not un¬ 
worthy of an intelligent and immortal being. 

Let us then examine, so far as we are able to 
do so, “the treasures of earth, ocean, and air;” 
and we shall see that it has pleased the allwise 
Creator, to diffuse the principle of beauty over 
every region of the world. The deep sea, into 
whose mysterious caves no human eye can pene¬ 
trate, is full of it. The blue ether, and the sailing 
clouds, sun, moon, and stars, are they not beauti¬ 
ful ? and the fruitful garden of the earth, wherever 
nature smiles ? 

“ How beautiful is all tbit visible world !” 
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Not beautiful in its brightness and sublimity alone, 
but beautiful wherever the steps of Deity have 
trod — wherever the hand of the divine artificer 
has been employed, from the golden glory of a 
sunset cloud, to the gossamer thread on which are 
strung the pearls of morning dew. 

Now', let me ask w'hether a mind, habitually 
engaged in the contemplation of subjects such as 
these, would be likely to be diverted from its noble 
but natural exercise, by vulgar calculations upou 
the comparative beauty of a face ? No. It would 
be perfectly aware, where such beauty did exist; 
but it would also be impressed with the important 
fact, that in relation to the w’ondrous and mag¬ 
nificent whole, its own share of beauty constituted 
so small a part, as scarcely to be worthy of a pass¬ 
ing thought. 

Those who are accustomed to enlightened view's 
on this subject, will know also that there are dif¬ 
ferent kinds of personal beauty, amongst which, 
that of form and colouring holds a very inferior 
rank. There is a beauty of expression, for instance, 
of sweetness, of nobility, of intellectual refinement, 
of feeling, of animation, of meekness, of resignation, 
and many other kinds of beauty, which may all be 
allied to the plainest features, and yet may remain, 
to give pleasure long after the blooming cheek has 
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faded, and silver gray has mingled with the hair. 
And how far more powerful in their influence upon 
others, are some of these kinds of beauty ! for, 
after all, beauty depends more upon the move¬ 
ments of the face, than upon the form of the 
features when at rest; and thus, a countenance 
habitually under the influence of amiable feelings 
acquires a beauty of the highest order, from the 
frequency with which such feelings are the origi¬ 
nating cause of the movements or expressions 
which stamp their character upon it. 

Who has not waited for the first opening of the 
lips of a celebrated belle, to see whether her claims 
would be supported by 

“ The mind, the music breathing from her face 

and who has not occasionally turned away repelled 
by the utter blank, or worse than blank, which the 
simple movement of the mouth, in speaking, or 
smiling, has revealed ? 

The language of poetry describes the loud laugh 
as indicative of the vulgar mind ; and certainly 
there are expressions, conveyed even through the 
medium of a smile, which need not Lavater to 
inform us that refinement of feeling, or elevation 
of soul, have little to do with the fair countenance 
on which they are impressed. On the other hand, 
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there are plain jvomen sometimes met with in 
society, every movement of whose features is 
instinct with intelligence; w'ho, from the genuine 
heart-warm smiles which play about the mouth, 
the sweetly modulated voice, and the lighting up 
of an eye that looks as if it could “comprehend 
the universe,” become perfectly beautiful to those 
who understand them, and still more so to those 
who live with them, and love them. Before such 
pretensions to beauty as these, how soon do the 
pink and white of a merely pretty face vanish into 
nothing! 

Yet, if the beauty of expression should be less 
popular amongst women, from the circumstance of 
its being less admired by men than that of mere 
form and complexion, they do well in this, as in 
every other disputed question of ultimate good, to 
look to the end. Men have been found whose 
admiration of beauty was so great, that they have 
actually married for that alone, content, for its 
sake, to dispense with the presence of mind. And 
what has been the end to them, or rather to the 
luckless beings whose misfortune it was to be the 
objects of their choice ?—A neglected and degraded 
lot, imbittered by the fretfulness of disappointment 
on the part of their husbands; while, on the other 
hand, women, whose attractions have been of a 
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more intellectual nature, have maintained their hold 
upon the affections of their companions, through 
life, even to the unlovely season of old age. 

But, in addition to the insufficiency of mere 
beauty, there is another cause why men are so 
frequently disappointed in selecting merely pretty 
wives. They have a habit of supposing that if a 
woman is pretty, and not very clever, she must be 
amiable. Yet, how often do we find that the most 
wayward temper, the most capricious will, and 
beyond all calculation the most provoking habits, 
are connected with a w r eak and unenlightened 
mind. And added to all this, there is the false 
position the young beauty has held in society, the 
flattery to which she has been exposed, the domi¬ 
nion. she has been permitted to assert, the triumph 
she has been accustomed to feel over others, the 
strength her inclinations from constant indulgence 
have attained—all these have to be contended with, 
in addition to the incapacity of her imbecile and 
undisciplined mind; and surely of this catalogue 
of evils, any one might be sufficient to counter¬ 
balance the advantages of mere personal beauty in 
a companion for life—a companion who is to tread 
with her husband the rough road of experience, 
and whose influence upon his character and feel¬ 
ings will not end on this side the grave. 
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Let us, however, not think hardly of the feeble¬ 
minded beauty, simply as such. She is as little 
to be blamed for the natural imbecility of her 
mental powers, as to be commended for her per¬ 
sonal charms. I loth are to her the appointments 
of a wise Providence; but as both combined are 
the means of exposing her to evils for which 
she is really to be pitied, so she ought to be 
kindly protected from the dangers to which she is 
exposed; and since she possesses not in herself 
sufficient perception to know, that in consequence 
of her beauty she is made to occupy a false position 
in society, from which she will assuredly have to 
descend, it becomes the duty of all who have her 
happiness at heart, to warn her, that in her inter¬ 
course with the world, she must not look for a 
sincere and disinterested friend in man. 

I am far from asserting that there are not 
instances of noble and generous-hearted men, who 
know how to be the friend of woman, and the pro¬ 
tector of her true interests; yet, such is the 
general tone of social intercourse, that these 
instances are lamentably rare. 

The most objectionable part, however, of what 
I would call the minor morals of social life, as 
regards the subject of female beauty, has not yet 
Deen alluded to. Man is sincere in one sense, in • 
i 2 
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his admiration of real beauty while it lasts; and if 
when the ruling star begins to wane, he suns 
himself in the rays of another luminary, he is still 
faithful to beauty as the object of his worship, 
though the supposed divinity may be invested in 
a different shrine. If, then, his professions of admi¬ 
ration were offered only to the really beautiful, 
scarcely one woman in a hundred would be injured 
by the personal flattery of man. But, unfortunately, 
that large proportion of the female sex, who are 
not exactly pretty, nor altogether plain, are exposed 
to the same system of flattery, for charms which 
they really do not possess. I have often wondered 
whether there ever was a woman so destitute of 
personal attractions, that no man, at some time or 
other of her life, had ever told her she was beauti¬ 
ful; and it is a well-known fact, that the more we 
doubt our possession.of any particular attraction, 
the more agreeable is every assurance from others 
that such attraction does exist. 

Thus there is an end.css train of mischief let in 
upon the minds of the young and the inexperienced, 
by what men are accustomed to regard in the light 
of harmless pleasantry, or as an almost nrcessaiv 
embellishment to polished manners. It may said, 
that the plain woman has in r glass, to which she 
can refer for never-failing truth. It is true, she 
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has; bat there is a vast difference between looking 
for what we do not wish to see, and for what we do. 
Besides which, when a young plain woman first 
mixes in society, she sees the high distinction which 
mere beauty obtains for its possessor, and she 
finds herself comparatively neglected and forgotten. 
In her home she is doubtless valued in proportion 
to her merits; but in company, what avail the kind 
and generous heart which beats within her bosom, 
the bright intelligence of her mind, the cordial 
response she would offer in return for kindness, the 
gratitude, the generous feeling which animate her 
soul ? Who, in all that busy circle, cares to call 
forth any of these ? Nay, so little do all or any of 
them avail her in society, that she begins in time 
to suspect she is personally repulsive; and what 
woman of sensitive or delicate feelings ever con¬ 
ceived this idea of herself, without experiencing, 
along with it, a strange sense of loneliness and des¬ 
titution, as if excluded from the fellowship of social 
kindness—shut out from the pale of the lovely, and 
the beloved ? If, then, the treacherous voice of man 
but whispers in her ear, that these hard thoughts 
about herself have no foundation, who can wonder 
if she is found too ready to “ lay the flattering 
unction” to har heart ? or who can wonder if the 
equanimity of her mind becomes disturbed by a 
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recurrence of those painful doubte, occasionally to 
be dispelled by a recurrence of that flattery too ? 

To young women thus circumstanced, I would 
affectionately say—Beware ! Beware of the un¬ 
quiet thoughts, the disappointment, the rivalry, 
the vain competition, the fruitless decoration, and 
all that train of evils which ensue from vacillating 
between the two extremes of flattering hopes, and 
mortified ambition. Go home, then, and consult 
your mirror; no falsehood will be there. Go 
home, and find, as you have often done before, 
that even without beauty, you can make the fire¬ 
side circle happy there ; nor deem your lot a hard 
one. From many dangers attendant upon beauty 
you are safe, from many sorrows you are exempt; 
above all, should you become a wife, from that 
which is, perhaps, the greatest calamity in woman’s 
history, the loss of her husband’s love, because the 
charms for which alone he valued her, have 
vanished. This never can be your experience, 
and so far you are blest. 

If personal beauty be so great a good as men 
persuade us it is, how important does it bccom 
to know that there is no certain way of preserving 
this treasure, but by a strict regard to health! We 
hear of the beauty of extreme delicacy, of the 
beauty of a slight hectic, and sometimes of the 
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beaut) of constitutional debility and languor, but 
who ever ventured to speak of the beauty of dis¬ 
ease ? And vet, all these, if not treated judiciously, 
or checked in time, will infallibly become disease. 
On the other hand, we hear of vulgar health, of an 
unlady-like bloom, and of too much strength, giving 
an air of independence unbecoming to the female 
character. Sincerely wishing that all who hold 
these sentiments may make the best use of the 
advantages of illness, when it does fall to their lot, 
we will pass on to consider the advantages of 
health as one of the greatest of earthly blessings. 

Perfect health was the portion of our first 
parents while Paradise was yet untrodden, save 
by the steps of sinless men, and angels. Since 
that time, it has become rarely the experience of 
any of the human family to be altogether exempt 
from disease; yet, so much are the sufferings of 
illness mitigated by the skill of modern science, 
and the comforts of civilized life, that a slight 
degree of bodily indisposition is looked upon as 
an evil scarcely wmrth the pains which any sys¬ 
tematic means of remedy would recpiire. 

It is only when health is lost, and lost beyond 
the hope of regaining it, that we become sensible 
of its real value. It is then we tax the ingenuity 
of the physician, and the patience of the nurse, tb 
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bring us back, if only so near as to stand upon the 
verge of that region of happiness from which we 
are expelled. It is then we see the folly of those 
who play upon the brink of the precipice which 
separates this beautiful and blessed region from 
the troubled waters below. It is then we resign 
our wealth, our friends, our country, and our home, 
in the hope of purchasing this treasure. It is then 
we feel that, although, when in the possession of 
health, we neglected many opportunities of kind¬ 
ness, benevolence, and general usefulness, yet when 
deprived of this blessing, we would kneel at the 
footstool of mercy, to ask those opportunities again, 
in order that we may use them better. 

In early youth, however, little of this knowledge 
can be experimentally acquired. Little does the 
pampered child of fond and indulgent parents 
know what illness is to the poor and the destitute; 
or what it may be to her when her mother’s hand 
is cold and helpless in the tomb, and when her 
own head is no longer sheltered by a father’s roof. 
Thus we find young girls so often practising a 
certain kind of recklessness, and contempt of 
health, nay, even encouraging, I will not say 
affecting, a degree of delicacy, feebleness, and 
liability to bodily ailments, which, if they were not 
accustomed to the kindest attentions, would be 
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{lie last calamity they would wi.-h to bring upon 
themselves. How important is it for such indi¬ 
viduals to remember, that the constitution of the 
body, as well as that of the mind, is, in a good 
degree, 01 their own forming; that the season of 
youth is the time when the seeds of disease are 
most generally sown; and that no one thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, can suffer a loss of health without 
inflicting the penalty of anxious solicitude, and, 
frequently, of unremitting personal exertion, upon 
those by whom she is surrounded, or beloved. 

Fanciful and ill-disciplined young women are 
apt to think it gives them an attractive air, and 
looks like an absence of selfishness, to be indiffer¬ 
ent about the preservation of their health; and 
thus they indulge the most absurd capricioysness 
with respect to their diet, sometimes refusing alto¬ 
gether to eat at proper times, and eating most 
improperly; at others, running about upon wet 
grass with thin shoes, as if they really wished to 
take cold, making no difference between their 
summer and their winter clothing, or casting oft' 
a warm dress for an evening party; refusing to 
take medicine when necessary, or taking it unsanc¬ 
tioned by their parents, or their best advisers ; all 
these they appear to consider as most engaging 
features in the female character. But there are 
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those who could tell them such conduct is, in 
reality, the most consummate selfishness, because 
it inevitably produces the effect of making them 
the objects of much necessary attention, and of 
inflicting an endless catalogue of troubles and 
anxieties upon their friends. How soon does the 
stern discipline of life inflict its own punishment 
for this folly! but, unfortunately, not soon enough, 
in all instances, to stop the progress of the host 
of maladies which are thus produced. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed, that I 
would recommend to young women over solicitude 
on the score of health; for, I believe nothing is 
more likely than this to induce real or fancied 
indisposition. Neither would I presume to inter¬ 
fere with the proper province of the physician; yet 
am I strongly disposed to think, that if the rules 
I am about to lay down were faithfully adhered to, 
that worthy and important personage would much 
less frequently be found beside the couch where 
the bloom of youthful beauty wastes away. 

My first rule is, to let one hour every day, gene¬ 
rally two, and sometimes three, be spent in taking 
exercise in the open air, either on horseback, or 
on foot. Let no weather prevent this; for, with 
strong boots, waterproof cloak, and umbrella, there 
are few situations where an hour’s walk, at some 
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time o r other of the day, may not be accomplished; 
and when the air is damp, there is sometimes more 
need for exercise, than when it is dry. I am per¬ 
fectly aware of the unpleasantness of all this, 
unless when regarded as a duty; 1 am aware, too, 
that where the health is good, it appears, at times, 
a work of supererogation; but I am aware, also, 
of the difference there is in the state both of mind 
and body, between sitting in the house, or by the 
fire all day, and taking, during some part of it, a 
brisk and healthy walk. 

How often have I seen a restless, weary, discon¬ 
tented being, moving from chair to chair, finding 
comfort in none, and tired of every employment; 
with contracted and uneasy brow, complexion dry 
and grey, and eyes that looked as if theif very 
vision was scorched up. How often have I seen 
such a being come in from a winter’s walk, with 
the countenance of a perfect Hebe, with the energy 
of an invigorated mind beaming forth from eyes as 
beautiful as clear, and with the benevolence of a 
young warm heart reflected in the dimpling fresh¬ 
ness of a sunny smile. How pleasant is it then to 
resume the half-finished work—how refreshing the 
social meal—how inviting the seat beside the glow¬ 
ing hearth—how frank and free the intercourse 
with those who form the circle there! And if such 
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be the effect of one single walk how beneficial 
must be that, of habitual exercise, upon the condi¬ 
tion both of mind and body ! 

Were it possible for human calculation to sum 
up all the evils resulting from want of exercise, the 
catalogue would be too appalling. All those dis¬ 
orders which in common parlance, and for want of 
a more definite and scientific name, are called 
bilious—and, truly, their name is legion-—are 
mainly to be attributed to this cause. All head¬ 
aches, want of appetite, pains under the shoulders, 
side-ache, cold feet, and irregular circulation, pro¬ 
vided there is no positive disease, might, in time, 
be remedied by systematic attention to exercise. 
Of its effect upon the temper, and the general tone 
of the mind, we have yet to speak; but certain I 
am, that no actual calamity inflicted upon woman, 
ever brought with it more severe or extended suf¬ 
ferings, than those which result from the habitual 
neglect of exercise. 

My next rule is—to retire early to rest. Where- 
ever I meet with a pale, melancholy young woman, 
highly nervous, easily excited, unequal in her 
temper; in the early part of the day languid, 
listless discontented, and fit for nothing; but when 
evening comes on, disposed for conversation, brisk 
and lively; I feel morally certain, that such a one 
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is in the habit omitting up late—perhaps of making 
herself extremely interesting to her friends beside 
the midnight fire; but 1 know also, that such a 
one is eminently in danger of having recourse to 
stimulants to keep up the activity of her mind; and 
that during more than half her life—during the 
morning, that most valuable portion of every day— 
she is of little value to society ; and well will it be 
for her friends and near connexions, if her listless¬ 
ness and discontent do not render her companion¬ 
ship worse than valueless to them. 

My next rule is to eat regularly, so far as it can 
be done conveniently to others—at regular times, 
and in regular quantities; and this I believe to be 
of more consequence than to be very particular 
about the nature of the food partaken of, provided 
only it is simple and nutritious. I know that with 
a sickly appetite, or where the constitution is under 
the influence of disease, it is impossible to do this; 
hut much may he done while in a state of health, 
by striving against that capricious abstinence from 
food, especially in the early part of the day, which 
by certain individuals is thought rather lady-like 
and becoming. I doubt not but this may he the 
case, so far as it is becoming to look pale, and lady¬ 
like to be the object of attention—to he pleaded 
v ith by kind friends, and pitied by strangers; but 
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the wisdom and the utility of this system ,is what 
I am not the less disposed to call in question. 

It is a great evil in society, that the necessary 
act of eating is looked upon too much as a luxury, 
and an indulgence. If we regarded it‘more as a 
simple act, the frequent recurrence of which was 
rendered necessary by the absolute wants of the 
body, we should be more disposed to consider the 
proper regulation of this act, as a duty within our 
power to neglect or attend to. We should conse- 
quently think little of each particular portion of 
food set before us, and the business of eating would 
then be despatched as a regular habit, attention to 
which could afford no very high degree of excite¬ 
ment or felicity, while at the same time it could not 
be neglected without serious injury. 

My next rule is, to dress according to the season ; 
a rule so simple and so obvious in its relation to 
health, as to need no comment. 

Thus far my remarks have applied only to the 
subject of health, where it is enjoyed. The loss of 
health is a theme of far deeper interest, as it 
separates us from many of the enjoyments of this 
world, and brings us nearer to the borders of the 
world which is to come. 

It is a remarkable feature in connexion with the 
constitution of woman, that she is capable of endur- 
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ing, with patience and fortitude far beyond that of 
the stronger sex, almost every degree of bodily 
suffering. It is true, that she is more accustomed 
to such suffering than man; it is true also that a 
slight degree of indisposition makes less difference 
in her amusements and occupations than in his. 
Still there is a strength and a beauty in her charac¬ 
ter, when labouring under bodily affliction, of which 
the heroism of fiction affords but a feeble imita¬ 
tion. Wherever woman is the most flattered, 
courted, and indulged, she is the least admirable ; 
but in seasons of trial her highest excellences shine 
forth ; and how encouraging is the reflection to the 
occupant of a sick chamber, that while the busy 
circles, in which she was wont to move, close up 
her vacant place, and pursue their cheerful rctunds 
as gaily as when she was there—that while excluded 
from participation in the merry laugh, the social 
meeting, and the cordial intercourse of former 
friends, she is not excluded from more intimate 
communion with those who still remain; that she 
can still exercise a moral and religious influence 
over them, and deepen the impression of her affec¬ 
tionate and earnest counsel, by exhibiting the 
Christian graces of patience under suffering, and 
resignation to thg will of God. 

Yes, there are many enjoyments in the chamber 
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of sickness—enjoyments derived from the absence 
of temptation, from proofs of disinterested affec¬ 
tion, and from the unspeakable privilege of having 
the vanity of earthly things, and the realities of the 
eternal world, brought near, and kept continually 
in view. How are we then made acquainted witti 
the hollowness of mere profession ! How much that 
appeared to us plausible and attractive when we 
mingled in society, is now stripped of its false 
colouring, and rendered repulsive and odious! 
while, on the other hand, how much that was lightly- 
esteemed by the world in which we moved, is dis¬ 
covered to be worthy of our admiration and esteem ! 
How much of human love, where we most calcu¬ 
lated upon finding it, has escaped from our hold ! 
but then, how much is left to succour and console 
us, from those upon whose kindness we feel to 
have but little claim ! 

Experience is often said to be the only true 
teacher; but illness often crowds an age of expe¬ 
rience into the compass of a few short days. Often 
while engaged in the active avocations of life, in¬ 
volved in its contending interests, and led captive 
by its allurements, we wish in vain that a just 
balance could be maintained between the value of 
the things of time and of eternity. It is the greatest 
privilege of illness, that, if rightly regarded, it 
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adjusts this balance, and keeps it true. From the 
bed of sickness, we look back upon the business, 
which, a short time ago, absorbed our very being. 
What is it then ? A mere struggle for the food 
and clothing of a body about to mingle with the 
dust. We look back at the pleasures we have left. 
What are they? The sport of truant children, 
when they should have been learning to be wise 
and good. We look back upon the objects which 
engaged our affections. How is it? Have the 
stars all vanished from our heaven ? Have the 
flowers all faded from our earth ? How can it be? 
Alas! our affections have been misplaced. We 
have not loved supremely only what was lovely in 
the-sight of God: and merciful, most merciful is 
the warning voice, not yet too late, to tell us that 
He who formed the human heart, has an unques¬ 
tionable right to claim his own. 

I am not one of those who would speak of reli¬ 
gion as especially calculated for the chamber of 
sickness, and the bed of death; because I believe 
it is equally important to choose religion as our 
portion in illness, as in health—in the bloom of 
youth, as on the border of the grave. I believe 
also, that in reality, that being is in as awful a 
condition, who lives on from day to day in the pos¬ 
session of all temporal blessings, without religion, 
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as he who pines upon a bed of suffering, without 
it. But if the necessity of religion be the same, 
its consolations are far more powerfully felt, when 
deprived by sickness of every other stay; and often 
do the darkened chamber, and the weary couch, 
display such evidence of the power and the con¬ 
descension of Divine love, that even the stranger 
acknowledges it is better to go to the house of 
mourning, than of feasting. 

It is when the feeble step has trod for the last 
time upon nature’s verdant carpet, when the dim 
eye has looked its last upon the green earth and 
sunny sky, when the weary body has almost ached 
and pined its last, when human skill can do no 
more, and kindness has offered its last relief—It is 
then,, that we see the perfect adaptation of the 
promises of the gospel to feeble nature’s utmost 
need; and while we contemplate the depths of the 
Redeemer’s love, and hear in anticipation the wel¬ 
come of angels to the pardoned sinner, and see 
upon his faded lips the smile of everlasting peace, 
we look from that solemn scene once more into the 
world, and wonder at the madness and the folly of 
its infatuated slaves. 

All these are privileges, if only to feel them as a 
mere spectator; and never ought such scenes to 
be avoided on account of the painful sympathy 
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which the sight of human suffering naturally occa¬ 
sions. Young people are apt to think it is not 
their business to wait upon the sick, that their 
seniors are better fitted for such service, that they 
shall make some serious mistake, or create some 
inconvenience bf their want of knowledge; or at 
all events, they hold themselves excused. Yet is 
there many a sweet young girl, who, in consequence 
of family affliction, becomes initiated in these deep 
mysteries of Christian charity, before her willing 
step has lost the playful elasticity of childhood ; 
and never did the maturer virtues of the female 
character appear less lovely from such precocious 
exercise. I should rather say, there was a tender¬ 
ness of feeling, and a power of sympathy derived 
from early acquaintance with human suffering, 
which remains with woman till the end of life, and 
constitutes alike the charm of youth, and the 
attraction of old age. 

I have dwelt long upon the privileges of ill¬ 
ness, both to the sufferer and her friends, because 
I believe that all which is noble, and sweet, and 
patient, and disinterested in woman’s nature, is 
often thus called forth; as well as ail that is most 
encouraging in the exemplification of the Christian 
character. But I must again advert to 
“ Woman in our hours of ease 
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and here I am sorry to say, we sometimes find a 
fretfulness and petulance under die infliction of 
slight bodily ailments, which are as much at variance 
with the moral dignity of woman, as opposed to 
her religious influence. The root of the evil, how¬ 
ever, lies not so often in her ifhpatience, as in a 
deeper secret of her nature. It lies most frequently 
in what I am compelled to acknowledge as the 
besetting sin of woman—her desire to be an object 
of attention. From this desire, how many little, 
coughs, slight headaches, sudden pains, attacks of 
faintness, and symptoms of feebleness are com¬ 
plained of, which, if alone, or in the company of 
those whose attentions are not agreeable, would 
scarcely occupy a thought. Yet it is astonishing 
how such habits gain ground, and remain witn 
those who have indulged them in youth, long after 
such complaints have ceased to call forth a single 
kind attention, or to engage a single patient ear. 

Youth is the only time to prevent this habit 
fixing itself upon the character; and it might be a 
wholesome truth for all women to bear in mind, 
that although politeness may sometimes compel 
their friends to appear to listen, nothing is really 
so wearisome to others, as frequent and detailed 
accounts of our own little ailments. It is good, 
therefore, whenever temptations arise to make these 
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trifling grievances thesubjectof com plaint, to think 
of the poor, and the really afflicted. It i9 good to 
visit them also, so far as it may be suitable, in their 
seasons of trial, in order that we may go home, 
ashamed before our families, and ashamed in the 
sight of God, thfft our comparatively slight trials 
should excite a single murmuring thought. 

Besides, if there were no other check upon these 
habitual complainers, surely the cheerfulness of 
home might have some effect; for who can be 
happy, seated beside a companion who is always 
in “excruciating pain,” or who fancies herself so? 
There are, besides, many alleviations to temporary 
suffering, which it is not only lawful, but expedient 
to adopt. Many interesting books may be read, 
many pleasant kinds of work may be done, during 
a season of slight indisposition; while on the other 
hand, every little pain is made worse by dwelling 
upon it, and especially by doing nothing else. 

The next consideration which occurs in con¬ 
nexion with these views of health, is that of tem¬ 
per; and few young persons, I believe, are aware 
how much the one is dependent upon the other. 
Want of exercise, indigestion, and many other 
causes originating in the state of the body, have a 
powerful effect jn destroying the sweetness of the 
temper; while habitual exercise, regular diet, and 
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occasional change of air, are amongst the most 
certain means of restoring the temper from any 
temporary derangement. 

Still, there are constitutional tendencies of mind, 
as well as body, which seriously affect the temper, 
and which remain with us to the^nd of life, as our 
blessing, or our bane; just in proportion as they 
are overruled by our own watchfulness and care, 
operating in connexion with the work of religion 
in the heart. 

It would require volumes, rather than pages, to 
give any distinct analysis of temper, so various are 
the characteristics it assumes, so vast its influence 
upon social and domestic happiness. We will, 
therefore, in the present instance, confine our 
attention to a few important facts, in connection 
with this subject, which it is of the utmost conse¬ 
quence that the young should bear in mind. 

In the first place, ill-temper should always be 
regarded as a disease, both in ourselves and others; 
.and as such, instead of either irritating or increas¬ 
ing it, we should rather endeavour to subdue the 
symptoms of the disease by the most careful and 
unremitting efforts. A bad temper, although the 
most pitiable of all infirmities, from the misery it 
entails upon its possessor, is almost invariably 
opposed by harshness, severity, or.contempt. It is 
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true, that all syjnptoms of disease exhibited by a 
bad temper, have a strong tendency to call forth 
the same in ourselves; but this arises in great 
measure from not looking at the case as it really is. 
If a friend or a relative, for instance, is afflicted 
with the gout, how carefully do we walk past his 
footstool, how tenderly do we remove everything 
which can increase his pain, how softly do we touch 
the affected part. And why should we not exercise 
the same kind feeling towards a brother or a sister 
afflicted with a bad temper, which of all human 
maladies is unquestionably the greatest ? 

I know it is difficult—nay, almost impossible, to 
practise this forbearance towards a bad temper, 
when not allied to a generous heart—when no 
atonement is afterwards offered for the pain which 
has been given, and when no evidence exists of the 
offender being so much as conscious of deserving 
blame. But when concession is made, when tears 
of penitence are wept, and when, in moments of 
returning confidence, that luckless tendency of 
temper is candidly confessed, and sincerely be¬ 
wailed; when all the different acts committed 
under its influence, are acknowledged to have been 
wrong, how complete ought to be the reconciliation 
thus begun, an^ how zealous our endeavours for 
the future to avert the consequences of this sad 
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calamity ! Indeed, if those who % are not equally 
tempted to the sins of temper, and \yho think and 
speak harshly of us for such transgressions, could 
know the agony they entail upon those who commit 
them—the yearning of an affectionate heart to¬ 
wards a friend thus estranged—the humiliation of a 
proud spirit after having thus exposed its weakness 
—the bitter reflection, that not one of all those 
burning words we uttered can ever be recalled—that 
they have eaten like a canker into some old attach¬ 
ment, and stamped with ingratitude the aching 
brow, whose fever is already almost more than it 
can bear. Oh! could our calm-tempered friends 
become acquainted with all this—with the tears 
and the prayers to which the overburdened soul 
gives vent, when no eye seeth its affliction, surely 
they would pity our infirmity; and .not only pity, 
but assist. 

These, however, are amongst the deep things of 
human experience, never to be clearly revealed, 
or fully understood, until that day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be laid open. It is perhaps more 
to our present purpose, to consider what is the 
effect upon others, of encouraging wrong tempers 
in ourselves. Young people are apt to think what 
they do, of little importance, because they are 
perhaps the youngest in the family, or at least too 
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young to have ail) influence. They should remem¬ 
ber, that no one is too young to be disagreeable, 
nor too insignificant to annoy. A fretful child may 
disturb the peace of a whole household, and an 
ill-tempered young woman carries about with her 
an atmosphere of repulsion wherever she goes. The 
moment she enters a room, where a social circle are 


enjoying themselves, conversation either ceases or 
drags on heavily, as if a stranger or an enemy were 
near; and kindly thoughts, which the moment 
before would have found frank and free expression, 
are suppressed, from the instinctive feeling that 
she can take no part in them. Each one of the 
company, in short, feels the worse for her presence, 
a sense of contraction seizes every heart, a cloud 
falls upon every countenance; and so powerful are 
the sympathies of our nature, and so rapidly does 
that which is evil extend its contaminating influ¬ 
ence, that all this will sometimes be experienced, 
when not a word has been spoken by the victim 
of ill-temper. 

It is easy to perceive when most young women 
are out of temper, even without the interchange 
of words. The pouting lip, the door shut with 
violence, the thread suddenly snapped, the work 
twitched aside or thrown down, are indications of 
the real state of the mind, at least as unwise, as. 
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they are unlovely. Others who are not guilty of 
these absurdities, will render themselves still more 
annoying, by a captiousness of conduct, most 
difficult to bear with any moderate degree of 
patience; by conversing only upon humiliating or 
unpleasant subjects, complaining incessantly about 
grievances which all have equally to bear, pro¬ 
longing disputes about the merest trifles beyond all 
bounds of reason and propriety; and by Anally 
concluding with a direct reproach for some offence 
which had far better have been spoken of candidly 
at first. 

But there would be no end to the task of tra¬ 
cing out the symptoms of this malady. Suffice it 
that a naturally bad temper, or even a moderate 
one -badly disciplined, is the greatest enemy to 
the happiness of a family which can be admitted 
beneath any respectable roof—the greatest hinder- 
ance to social intercourse—the most fatal barrier 
against moral and religious improvement. 

Like all other evils incident to man, a bad tem¬ 
per, if long encouraged, and thoroughly rooted, in 
the constitution, becomes in time impossible to be 
eradicated. In youth it is comparatively easy to 
stem the rising tide of sullenness, petulence, or pas¬ 
sion ; but when the tide has been allowed to gain 
ground so as to break down every barrier, until its 
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desolating waters habitually overflow the soul, no 
human power can drive them back, or restore the 
beauty, freshness, and fertility which once existed 
there. 

No longer then let inexperienced youth believe 
this tide of evil can be stayed at will. The maniac 
may say, “lam now calm, I will injure you no 
moreyet, the frenzied fit will come to-morrow, 
when he will turn again and rend you. In the same 
way the victim of ungoverned temper may even 
beg forgiveness for the past, and promise, with the 
best intentions, to offend no more; but how shall a 
daughter in her mood of kindness heal the w r ound 
her temper has inflicted on a mother’s heart, or 
convince her parent it will be the last ? How shall 
the woman, whose temper has made desolate her 
household hearth, win back the peace and confi¬ 
dence she has destroyed ? How shall the wife, 
though she would give all her bridal jewels for that 
purpose, restore the links her temper has rudely 
snapped asunder in the chain of conjugal affection? 

No, there are no other means than those adopted 
and pursued in youth, by which to overcome 
this foe to temporal and eternal happiness. Nor 
let the task appear too difficult. There is one 
curious fact in,connection with the subject, which 
it may be encouraging to my young friends to 
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remember. Strangers never provoke us—at least, 
not in any degree proportioned to the provocations 
of our near and familiar connections. They may 
annoy us by their folly, or stay too long yt;hen they 
call, or call at inconvenient times; but how sweetly 
do we smile at all their remarks, how patiently do 
we bear all their allusions, compared with those of 
our own family circle. The fact is, they have less 
power over us, and for this reason, because they 
do not know us so well. Half the provocations we 
experience from common conversation, and more 
than half the point of every bitter taunt, arise out 
of some intended or imagined allusion to what has 
been known or supposed of us before. If a parent 
speaks harshly to us in years of maturity, we think 
he assfimes too much the authority which governed 
our childhood; if a brother would correct our 
folly, we are piqued and mortified to think how 
often he must have seen it; if a sister blames us 
for any trifling error, we know what her condem¬ 
nation of our whole conduct must be, if all our 
faults are blamed in the same proportion. Thus 
it is that our near connections have a hold upon 
us, which strangers cannot have; for, besides the 
cases in which the offence is merely imagined, 
there are but too many in which past folly or trans- 
gtession is made the subject of present reproach. 
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And thus the^vil grows, as year after year is 
added to th? catalogue of the past, until our 
nearest connections have need of the utmost for¬ 
bearance to avoid touching upon any tender or 
forbidden point. 

Now, it is evident that youth must be compara¬ 
tively exempt from this real or imaginary source 
of pain; just in proportion as the past is of less 
importance to them, and as fewer allusions can be 
made to the follies or the errors of their former 
lives. Thus the season of youth has greatly the 
advantage over that of maturer age, in cultivating 
that evenness of temper which enables its possessor 
to pass pleasantly along the stream of life, without 
unnecessarily ruffling its own course, or that of 
others. , 

The next point we have to take into account in 
the right government of temper, is the important 
truth, that habitual cheerfulness is a duty we owe 
to our friends and to society. We all have our 
little troubles, if we choose to brood over them, 
and even youth is not exempt; but the habit is 
easily acquired of setting them aside for the sake 
of others, of evincing a willingness to join in gene¬ 
ral conversation, to smile at what is generally 
entertaining, atod even to seek out subjects for 
remark which are likely to interest and please. 
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We have no more right to infhct^our moodiness 
upon our friends, than we have to \year in their 
presence our soiled or cast-off clothes; and, cer¬ 
tainly, the latter is the least insulting and disgrace¬ 
ful of the two. 

i A cheerful temper—not occasionally, but habi¬ 
tually cheerful—is a quality which no wise man 
would be willing to dispense with in choosing 
a wife. It is like a good fire in winter, diffusive 
and genial in its influence, and always approached 
with a confidence that it will comfort, and do us 
good./ Attention to health is one great means of 
maintaining this excellence unimpaired, and atten¬ 
tion to household affairs is another. The state of 
body which women call bilious, is most inimical to 
habitCxal cheerfulness; and that which girls call 
having nothing to do, but which I should call idle¬ 
ness, is equally so. In a former part of this chap¬ 
ter, I have strongly recommended exercise as the 
first rule for preserving health; but there is an 
exercise in domestic usefulness, which, without 
superseding that in the open air, is highly bene¬ 
ficial to the health, both of mind and body, inas¬ 
much as it adds to other benefits, the happiest of 
all sensations, that of having rendered some assist¬ 
ance, or done some good. 

How the daughters of England—those w ho have 
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but few servants, or, perhaps, only one—can sit in 
their father’,? homes with folded hands, when any 
great domestic movement is going on, and not 
endeavour to assist, is a mystery I have tried 
in vain to solve; especially when, by so doing, 
they become habitually listless, weary, and 
unhappy; and when, on the othgr hand, the 
prompt and willing domestic assistant is almost 
invariably distinguished by the characteristics of 
energy and cheerfulness. Let me intreat my young 
readers, if they ever feel a tendency to causeless 
melancholy, if they are afflicted with cold feet and 
headach, but, above all, with impatience and irri¬ 
tability, so that they can scarcely make a pleasant 
reply when spoken to, let me entreat them to 
make trial of the system I am recommending; not 
simply to run into the kitchen and trifle with the 
servants, but to set about doing something that 
will add to the general comfort of the family, and 
that will, at the same time, relieve some member 
of that family of a portion of daily toil. 

I fear it is a very unromantic conclusion to come 
to, but my firm conviction is, that half the miseries 
of young women, and half their ill-tempers, might 
be avoided by habits of domestic activity; because 
(I repeat the fact again) there is no sensation more 
cheering and delightful, than the conviction of hav- 
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'ng been useful; and I have generally found young 
people particularly susceptible of this pleasure. 

A willing temper, then, is the great thing to be 
attained; a temper that does not object,, that does 
not resist, that does not hold itself excused. A 
temper subdued to dn habitual acquiescence with 
duty, is the only temper worth calling good; and 
this may be the portion of all who desire so great 
a blessing, who seek it in youth, and who adopt 
the only means of making it their own—watchful¬ 
ness, and prayer. 

I have said nothing of the operation of love, as 
it relates to the subject of this chapter; but it 
must be understood to be pre-eminently the life¬ 
spring of our best endeavours in the regulation 
both of health and temper, since none can fail in 
the slightest degree in either of these points, with¬ 
out materially affecting the happiness of others. 



CHAP. VII. 

SOCIETY, FASHION, AND LOVE OF DISTINCTION. 


Socif.ty is often to the daughters of a family, what 
business or a profession is to the sons; at least so 
far as regards the importance attached to it, and 
the opportunity it affords of failure or success. 
Society ! what a capacious and dignified idea this 
word presents to the girl just entering upon woman¬ 
hood ! What a field for action and sensation ! What 
an arena for the display of all her accomplish¬ 
ments ! How much that is now done, thought, and 
uttered, has society for its object! How much is 
left undone, for the sake of society ! But let us 
pause a moment, and ask what society is. Is it 
a community of tried and trusted friends, united 
together by the ties of perfect love ? Listen to the 
remarks of those, even of your own family, who 
return from the evening party, or the morning call. 
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Is it a community of beings witl\ whom 'mind is 
all in all, and intellectual improvement the purpose 
for which they meet? Observe the preparations 
that are made—the dress, the furniture, the food, 
the expense that is lavished upon these. Is it a 
community who eve® love to meet, and who really 
enjoy the social hours they spend together ? Ask 
them in what mood or temper they enter upon the 
fatigues of the evening, or how often they wish 
that some event would occur to render their pre¬ 
sence unnecessary. 

There is, however, one class of beings, who 
generally go into society with no want of inclina¬ 
tion, but who rather esteem no trouble too great 
which is the means of bringing them in contact 
with'it, or which enables them to pass with credit 
the ordeal which society presents. This class of 
beings consists of young women who have not had 
experience enough to know what society really is, 
or what is the place assigned to them by the unani¬ 
mous opinion of society, in the circles with which 
they exchange visits. What an event to them is 
an evening party! One would think each of the 
young aspirants to distinction expected to be the 
centre of a circle, so intense is the interest exhi¬ 
bited by every act of preparation. The conse¬ 
quence of all this, is a more than ordinary degree 
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of eaustless depression on the following day, or 
else an equal d'egree of causeless elevation, arising 
perhaps out bf some foolish attention, or flattering 
remark, which has been repeated to half the ladies 
in the room. 

Of all the passions which take possession of the 
female breast, a passion for society is one of the 
most inimical to domestic enjoyment. Yet, how 
often does this exist in connection with an amiable 
exterior ! It is not easy to say, whether we ought 
most to pity or to blame a woman who lives for 
society—a woman who reserves all her good spirits, 
all her becoming dresses, her animated looks, her 
interesting conversation, her bland behaviour, her 
smiles, her forbearance, her gentleness, for society— 
what imposition does she practise upon those who 
meet her there ! Follow the same individual home, 
she is impatient, fretful, sullen, weary, oppressed 
with headach, uninterested in all that passes around 
her, and dreaming only of the last evening’s excite¬ 
ment, or of what may constitute the amusement of 
the next; while the mortification of her friends at 
home, is increased by the contrast her behaviour 
exhibits in the two different situations, and her 
expenditure upon comparative strangers of feel¬ 
ings to which thpy consider themselves as having a 
natural and inalienable right. 
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As a cure for this passion, I would propose a 
few remarks, founded both on observation and 
experience. In the first place, then, we seldom 
find that society affords us more pleasing or instruc- 
tive intercourse than awaits us at home ; and as 
to kindly feeling towards ourselves, if not excited 
in our nearest connexions, how can we expect it 
from those who know us less, without having prac¬ 
tised upon them some deception ? 

In the next place, we ought never to forget our 
own extreme insignificance in society. Indeed, it 
may be taken as a rule with young people in ordi¬ 
nary cases, that one-half of the persons they meet 
with in society are not aware of their having been 
present, nor even conscious of the fact of their 
existence ; that another half of the remaining num¬ 
ber have seen them without any favourable impres¬ 
sion ; that another half of those who still remain, 
have seen them with rather unfavourable feelings 
than otherwise; while, of those who remain beyond 
these, the affectionate feelings, indulgence, and 
cordial interest, can be as nothing, compared with 
what they might enjoy at home. 

“ How can this be ?” exclaims the young visitor, 
“ when so many persons look pleased to see me, 
when so many invitations are sent me, when 6ome 
persons pay me such flattering compliments, and 
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oiners appear so decidedly struck with my appear¬ 
ance?” I shtuld be truly sorry to do anything to 
cool down the natural warmth and confidence of 
youth ; but, in such cases, my rule for judging is a 
very simple one, depending upon the result of the 
following inquiries:—What is the proportion of 
persons you have noticed in the same company? 
What is the proportion of those by whom you have 
felt yourself repelled ? What is the proportion of 
those you have really admired ? and the proportion 
of those to whom you have been attracted by sympa¬ 
thy, or affection ? Ask yourselves these questions, 
and remember, that whatever may be the flattering 
aspect of society, you have no right to expect to 
receive, in admiration, or good-will, more than you 
give. 

There is another class of young women, who 
appear to think the only reason for their being 
invited into society, is, that another place may be 
occupied, another chair filled, and another knife 
and fork employed; for as to any effort they make 
in return for the compliment of inviting them, they 
might, to all intents and purposes, have been at 
home. Now, where persons cannot, or dare not, 
converse—or where that which alone deserves the 
name of conversation is not suited to the habits or 
the ways of thinking of those who have been at the 
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trouble of inviting guests—I am a great advocate 
for cheerful, easy, social chat; provided only, it 
gives place the instant that something'better worth 
listening to is commenced. That all ingenuous, 
warm-hearted, unaffected young women, can chat, 
and some of them very pleasantly too, witness 
their moments of unrestrained confidence in the 
company of their friends. There is, then, no ex¬ 
cuse for those who go into company, and return 
from it, without having contributed in any way to 
the enjoyment of the party they had been invited 
to meet. 

All young persons, however insignificant, must 
occasionally meet the eye of the mistress of the 
house where they are visiting, and then is the 
time to say something expressive of interest in 
her, or her’s; such as enquiring for some absent 
member of the family; or, at any rate, proving 
in some way or other, that she and her house¬ 
hold have interests with which you are not wholly 
unacquainted. 

One of the most genuine, and at the same time 
one of the most pleasing compliments ever paid, is 
that of proving to those we visit, or receive as 
visitors, that we have been previously aware of their 
existence. There are many delicate ways of doing 
this; and while it injures no one, it seldom fails 
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to affoivl a certain degree of gratification. Social 
chat, is that which sets people at liberty to talk on 
their favourite subjects, whatever they may be. In 
society, too, we meet with a large proportion of 
persons, who want listeners; and the young, who 
cannot be supposed to have amassed so large a 
sum of information as others, ought to consider 
themselves peculiarly called upon to fill this 
respectable department in society, remembering at 
the same time, that the office of a good listener can 
never be that of a perfectly silent one. There 
must be occasionally an animated and intelligent 
response, intervals of attentive and patient hear¬ 
ing, with a succession of questions, earnestly, 
but modestly put, and arising naturally out of the 
subject, to render the part of the listener of any 
value in general conversation. The vapid response 
effectually repels; the flat and uninterested expres¬ 
sion of countenance soon wearies; and the question 
not adapted to the subject cuts short the narration. 

Let me not, however, be understood to recom¬ 
mend the mere affectation of interest, or attention; 
though perfectly aware that such affectation is the 
current coin, by which the good-will of society is 
generally purchased. My view of the case is this 
—that the absence of vanity and selfishness in our 
own feelings, and benevolence towards others, will 
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induce areal interest in everything which concerns 
them, at least, so far as it may occupy the conversa¬ 
tion of an evening; and are we not as mucli bound 
in duty to be social, frank, and talkative to little 
minded and common-place persons, provided they 
have been at the pains to invite and to entertain 
us, as if they were more intellectual, or more dis¬ 
tinguished. Besides, how often do we find in con¬ 
versation with such persons, that they are able to 
give us much useful information, which individuals 
of a higher grade of intellect would never have 
condescended to give; and, after all, there is a vast 
sum of practical and moral good effected by per¬ 
sons of this description, whose unvarnished details 
of common things afford us clearer views of right 
and wrong, than more elaborate statements. 

I have said, already, that the indulgence of mere 
chat should never be carried too far. In the 
society of intelligent and enlightened men, nothing 
can be more at variance with good taste, than for 
women to occupy the attention of the company 
with their own little affairs; but especially when 
serious conversation is carried on, no woman of 
right feeling would wish to interrupt it with that 
which is less important. Nor ought this humble 
substitute for conversation, which I have recom¬ 
mended to those who cannot do better, or appreciate 
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what is higher, on any occasion to be considered 
as the chief end at which to aim in society. Women 
possess pre-eminently the power of conversing well ) 
if this power is rightly improved and exercised; 
but as this subject is one which occupies so large 
a portion of a previous work,* I will only add, that 
my opinion remains the same as therein expressed, 
that the talent of conversation is one which it is 
woman’s especial duty to cultivate, because the 
duties of conversation are amongst those for which 
she is peculiarly responsible. 

When we think of what society might be to the 
young, and to the old, it becomes a painful task to 
speak to the inexperienced, the trusting, and the 
ardent, of what it is. When we think of the seasons 
of mental and spiritual refreshment, which might 
thus be enjoyed, the interchange of mutual trust 
and kindness, the awakening of new ideas, the cor¬ 
rection of old ones, the sweeping away of prejudice, 
and the establishment of truth, the general enlarge¬ 
ment of thought, the extension of benevolence, and 
the increase of sympathy, confidence, and good 
faith, which might thus be brought about amongst 
the families of mankind; we long to send forth the 
young and the joyous spirit, buoyant with the 
energies of untried life, and warm with the gene- 
* The Women of England. 
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reus flow of unchecked feeling, to exercise each 
growing faculty, and prove each genuine impulse, 
upon the fair and flowery field which society throws 
open, alike for action, for feeling, and for thought. 

But, alas ! such is society as it now exists, that 
no mother venturing upon this experiment, would 
receive back to the peaceful nest the wing so lately 
fledged unruffled by its flight, the snowy breast 
unstained, or the beating heart as true as when it 
first went forth, elated with the glowing hope of 
finding in society what it never yet was rich enough 
to yield. 

An old and long-established charge is brought 
against society for its flattery and its falsehood, 
and we go on from year to year complaining in 
the came strain ; those who have expected most, 
and have been the most deceived, complaining in 
the bitterest terms. But, suppose the daughters of 
England should now determine that they would 
bring about a reformation in society, how easily 
would this be done! for, whether they know it or 
not, they have the social morals of their country 
in their power. If the excellent, but humble 
maxim, ‘ Let each one mend one,’ were acted up 
to in this case, we should have no room left to 
find fault with others, for all would be too busily 
and too well occupied in examining their own 
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motives, a.id regulating their own conduct, to 
make any calculations upon what might he done 
or left undone hy others. 

In the first place, each young woman acting 
upon this rule, would live for home, trusting that 
society would take care of its own interests. She 
would, however, enter into it as a social duty, 
rather than a personal gratification, and she 
would do this with kind and generous feelings, 
determined to think the best she could of her 
fellow-creatures, and where she could not under¬ 
stand their motives, to givq them credit for good 
ones. She would mix with society, not for the 
purpose of shining before others, but of adding 
her share to the general enjoyment; she would 
consider every one whom she met there, as .hav¬ 
ing equal claims upon her attentions; but her 
sympathies would be especially called forth by 
the diffident, the unattractive, or the neglected. 
Above all, she would remember that for the 
opportunities thus afforded her, of doing or receiv¬ 
ing good, she would have to render an account 
as a Christian, and a woman; that for eyery 
wrong feeling not studiously checked, for every 
falsehood however trifling or calculated to please, 
for every mora^ truth kept back or disguised for 
want of moral courage to divulge it, for every 
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uncharitable insinuation, for every idle or amus¬ 
ing jest at the expense of religious principle, 
and for every chance omitted of supporting the 
cause of virtue however unpopular, or discount¬ 
enancing vice however well received, her situation 
was that of an responsible being, of whom an 
account of all the good capable of being derived 
from opportunities like these, would be required. 

Need we question for a moment whether such 
are the feelings, and such the resolutions, of those 
who enter into society in general. We doubt 
not but some are thus influenced, and that they 
have their reward ; but with others, old associa¬ 
tions and old habits are strong, and they think 
that one can do nothing against the many ; and 
thus,, they wait, and wish things were otherwise, 
but never set about the reformation themselves 
Yet, surely these are times for renovated effort 
on the part of women, to whom the interests of 
society belong; for let men rule, as they unques¬ 
tionably have a right to do, in the senate, the 
camp, and the court; it is women whose senti¬ 
ments and feelings give tone to society* and 
society which in its turn influences the sentiments 
and feelings of mankind. Each generation, as 
it arises, matures, and consolidates into another 
series of social intercourse, bears the impress 
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which society has stamped upon the last; and so 
powerful is the influence thus derived, that the 
laws of a nation would be useless in defence of vir¬ 
tue, if the voice of society was raised against it. 

How often has the tender and anxious mother 
had to deplore this influence upon the minds of 
her children! Until they mingled with society, 
they were respectful, attentive, and obedient to 
her injunctions, confiding implicitly in the recti¬ 
tude and the reasonableness of her requirements. 
But society soon taught them that the views of 
their parents were unenlightened, old-fashioned, 
or absurd; that even the motives for enforcing 
them might not he altogether pure; and that 
none who mixed in good society, ought to submit 
to regulations so childish and humiliating. • 

If, then, such be the influence of society, how 
important is it that so powerful an agent should 
he engaged on the side of virtue and of truth. 
And that it already is so in many most important 
eases, I acknowledge, to the honour of my coun.- 
try, believing that the general tone of society is 
highly favourable to that high moral standard, 
for which England is pre-eminent over every 
nation of the world. I allude particularly to the 
preservation of the character of woman from the 
slightest taint. The rules, or rather the opinions 
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of society, as to what is correct or incorrect in 
female conduct, extending dowri to the most 
minute points of behaviour, are sometimes con¬ 
sidered to be too strict, and even rebelled against 
by liigh-spirited ignorant young women as being 
too severe. But let no one, in her blindness or 
temerity, venture upon the slightest transgression 
of these rules, because in her young wisdom she 
sees no cause for their existence. Society lias 
good reasons for planting this friendly hedge 
beside the path of woman, and the day will come 
when she will be thankful—truly thankful that 
her own conduct, even in minute and apparently 
trifling matters, was not left in early life to the 
decision of her own judgment, or the guidance of 
her own will. 

It ought rather to be-the pride of every English 
woman, that such are the conditions of society in 
her native land, that whether motherless or un¬ 
disciplined in her domestic lot, she cannot become 
a member of good society, or at least retain her 
place there, without submitting to restrictions ; 
which, while they deprive her of no real gratifi¬ 
cation, are at once the safeguard of her peace, 
the support of her moral dignity, and the protec¬ 
tion of her influence as a sister, a wife, a mother, 
and a friend. 
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Let us then be thankful to society for the good 
it has done, and is doing, to thousands who have 
perhaps no watchfuf eye at home, no warning 
voice to tell them how far to go, and when to go 
no farther. Nor can we for a moment hesitate 
to yield our assent to these restrictions imposed 
upon our sex, when w r e look at the high moral 
standing of the women of England, and think 
how much the tone of society has to do with the 
maintenance of their true interests. Let us not, 
however, stop here. If there is so much that is 
good in society, why should there not be more ? 
Why should there still remain the trifling, the 
slander, the envy, the low suspicion, the false¬ 
hood, the flattery, which ruffle and disfigure the 
surface of society, and render it too much like a 
treacherous ocean, on which no well-wisher to the 
young would desire to trust an untried bark. 

A feeling of moral dignity taken with us into 
society, would be a great preservative against 
much of this; because it would lift us out of the 
littleness of low observations, and petty cavillings 
about dress and manners. A spirit of love would 
do more, extending through all the different 
channels of forbearance, benevolence, and mutual 
trust. But a Christian spirit would do still more; 
because it would embrace the whole law of love, 
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at the same time that it would impress the seal 
of truth upon ail we might venture to say or do. 
Thus might a great moral reformation be effected, 
and effected by the young—by young women too, 
and effected without presumption, and without 
display; for the humble and unobtrusive working 
out of these principles, would be as much at vari¬ 
ance with ostentation, as they would be favourable 
to the cultivation of all that is estimable in the 
female character, both at home and abroad. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the good 
influence of society, is the almost unrivalled 
power of fashion upon the female mind. Wher¬ 
ever civilized society exists, fashion exercises her 
all-pervading influence. All stoop to it, more or 
less, .and appear to esteem it a merit to do so; 
while a really fashionable woman, though both re¬ 
probated and ridiculed, has an influence in society 
which is little less than absolute. Yet, if we 
would choose out the most worthless, the most 
contemptible, and the least efficient of moral 
agents, it would be the slave of fashion. 

Say the best we can of fashion, it is only an 
imaginary or conventional rule, by which a cer¬ 
tain degree of order and uniformity is maintained; 
while the successive and frequent variations in 
this rule, are considered to be the means of keep- 
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inir in constant exercise our arts and manufac- 
tares. I am not political economist enough to 
know whether the sdme happy results might not 
he brought about by purer motives, and nobler 
means; but it has always appeared to me one of 
the greatest of existing absurdities, that a whole 
community of people, differing in complexion, 
form, and feature, as widely as the same species 
can differ, should not only desire to wear pre¬ 
cisely the same kind of dress, but should often 
labour, strive, and struggle, deceive, envy, and 
cheat, and spend their own substance, and often 
more than they can lawfully call their own—to do 
what ? To obtain a dress, which to them is most 
unbecoming, or an article of furniture wholly un¬ 
suited to themselves and their establishment. 

My own idea, and I believe it is founded upon 
a long-cherished, and perhaps too ardent admira¬ 
tion of personal beauty, is, that fashion ought to 
favour all which is most becoming. It is true, 
we should at first be greatly at a loss to know 
what was becoming, because we should have the 
power and the prejudice of fashion to contend 
with; but there can be no doubt that individual, 
as well as public taste, would be improved by 
such exercise, and that our manufactures would 
in the end be equally benefited, though for some 
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time it might be difficult to calculate uf>on the 
probable demand. Nor can I think that female 
vanity would be more encouiaged than it now is, 
by thus consulting personal and relative fitness ; 
because the young woman who now ^oes into 
company fashionably disfigured, believes herself 
to be quite as beautiful as if she was really so. 
Neither can I see that we are not bound to study 
how to make the best of our appearance, for the 
sake of our friends, as well as how to make the 
best of our manners, our furniture, and our food. 

Fashion, however, never takes this into account. 
According to her arbitrary law, the woman of 
sallow complexion must wear the same colour as 
the Hebe; the contracted or misshapen forehead, 
must-be laid as bare as that which displays the 
fairest page of beauty ; the form with square and 
awkward shoulders must wear the same costume 
as that which boasts the contour of the Graces; 
and, oh ! most pitiful of all, old age must be 
“ pranked up” in the light drapery, the flowers, 
and gauds of youth! In addition to all this, each 
one, as an indispensable requisite, must possess a 
waist considerably below the dimensions which are 
consistent either with symmetry or health. 

It will be an auspicious era in the experience 
of the daughters of England, when they shall 
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be convinced, that the Grecians had a higher 
standard of taste in female beauty, than that of 
the shopkeepers and dressmakers of London. 
They will then be willing to believe, that to be 
within the exact rule of proportion, is as impor¬ 
tant a deviation from perfect beauty, as to be 
beyond it; and that nothing which destroys the 
grace of easy and natural movement, which de¬ 
prives any bodily function of its necessary exercise, 
which robs the youthful cheek of its bloom, or, 
in short, which ungratefully throws back from 
our possession the invaluable blessing of health, 
can be consistent with the good taste or right 
feeling of an amiable, intelligent, or rational 
woman. 

These remarks are applicable, in their fullest 
force, to every deviation, which is sanctioned by 
fashion, from the strict and holy law of modesty 
and decorum. And of this most injurious ten¬ 
dency of fashion, how insidious is every encroach¬ 
ment, yet how certain its effect upon the female 
mind ! It is no uncommon thing to hear women 
express the utmost abhorrence of the costume of 
some old portrait, who, in the course of a few 
years, perhaps months, are induced by fashion 
to adopt, with unblushing satisfaction, an equally, 
or more objectionable dress. 

l *2 
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The young girl cannot too scrupulously shroud her 
modest feelings from the unsparing'test of fashion. 
The bloom of modesty is soon rubbed off by vulgar 
contact; but what is thus lost to the young female 
can never be restored. And let her look to the 
risk she incurs. What is it ? On the one hand, to 
be thought a little less fashionable than her friends, 
and neighbours—on the other, to be thought a little 
more exposed than a delicate woman ought to be. 
Is there any comparison between the two? Or is 
there one of the daughters of England, who would 
not rather be known to choose the former ? 

If possessed of any genuine feeling on these 
important points, a young woman will know by a 
kind of instinct, that a bare shoulder protruding 
into sight, is neither a delicate nor a lovely object; 
that a dress, either so made, or so put on, as not 
to look secure and neat, is, to say the least of it, 
in bad taste; and that the highest standard at 
which a rightly-minded woman can aim with regard 
to dress, is, that it should be becoming, and not 
conspicuous. In order to secure this last point 
of excellence, it is unquestionably necessary to 
conform in some measure to the fashion of the 
times in which we live, and the circle of society 
in which we move ; yet, surely this may be done to 
an extent sufficient to avoid the charge of singu- 
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Iarity, without the sacrifice either of modesty or 
good taste. 

Whatever may be the beneficial influence of 
fashion upon the interests of the country at large, 
its effects upon individual happiness are injurious 
in proportion to their extent; and in what region 
of the world, or amongst what grade of humanity, 
has not this idol of the gilded shrine, this divinity 
of lace and ribbons, not wielded the sceptre of a 
sovereign, and asserted her dominion over mankind ? 
All bow before her, though many of her subjects 
disclaim her title, and profess to despise her 
authority. Nor is her territory less extensive, 
because her empire is one of trifles. From the 
ermine of the monarch, to the sandal of the clown; 
from the bishop’s lawn, to the itinerant’s gravat? 
from the hero’s mantle, to the mechanic’s apron; it 
is fashion alone which regulates the form, the 
quality, and the cost. 

Fashion is unjustly spoken of as presiding only 
in the festive dance, the lighted hall, the crowded 
court. Would that her influence were confined to 
these alone 1 but, alas! we find her in the most 
sedate assemblies, cooling down each tint of colour¬ 
ing that else might glow too warmly, smoothing off 
excrescences, and rounding angles to one general 
uniformity of shape and tone. Her task, however. 
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is but a short one here, and she passes on through 
all the busy haunts of life, neglecting neither high 
nor low, nor rich nor poor,'until she enters the 
very sanctuary, and bows before the altar, not only 
walking with the multitude who keep holy day, but 
bending in sable sorrow over the last and dearest 
friend committed to the tomb. Yes, there is 
something monstrous in the thought, that we can¬ 
not weep for the dead, but fashion must disguise 
our grief; and that we cannot stand before the altar, 
and pronounce that solemn vow, which the deep 
heart of woman alone can fully comprehend, but 
fashion must be especially consulted there. 

Yet, worse even than all this, is the influence 
which our love of fashion has upon our servants, 
and upon the poor. Every Christian woman sees 
and deplores the evil, and many wholesome restric¬ 
tions are laid upon poor girls, in their attendance 
at Sunday-schools, and other establishments for 
their instruction; but are not the plans most fre¬ 
quently adopted for the correction of this evil, 
like telling little children at table that good things 
are not safe for them, yet eating them ourselves, 
and making much of them too, as if they were the 
greatest treat. 

Christians, I believe, will find they have much to 
give up yet, before the cause of Christ will prosper 
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as they wish it iu our native land. Never will the 
young servant cease to walk the streets with pride 
and satisfaction, in the exhibition of her newly pur¬ 
chased and fashionable attire, so long as she sees 
the young ladies in the family she serves, make it 
their greatest object to be fashionably dressed. 
They may say, and with some justice, that she has 
no right to regulate her conduct by their rule; they 
may reason with, and even reprove her too; but 
neither reasoning nor reproof will have the power 
to correct, so long as example weighs down the 
opposite scale. The vanity, the weakness of woman 
is the same in the kitchen as in the drawing-room; 
and if fashion is omnipotent in one, we cannot 
expect it to be powerless in the other. 

The question then has come to this—stoai'l we 
continue to compete with our servants in dress, 
now that excess has become an evil; or shall we 
endeavour, for their sakes as well as our own, to 
compete with them in Belf-denial, and in courage 
to do right ? How can we pause—how can we 
hesitate in such a choice? Our decision once 
made on this important point, we shall soon find, 
that fashion has been with us, as well as with them, 
a hard mistress. Yes, fashion has often demanded of 
us the only sum of money we had been able to lay 
by for the needy poor; while with them it has wrung 
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the father’s scanty pittance from his hand, to 
supply the daughter with the trappings of her own 
disgrace. Fashion with us has often set on fire 
the flame of envy, and imbittered the shafts of 
ridicule; while with them it has been a fruitful 
source of deceit, dishonesty, and crime. Fashion 
with us has often broken old connections, made us 
ashamed of valuable friends, and proud of those 
whose friendship was our bane; while with them 
it has been the means of introducing the young 
and the unwary to the companionship of the trea¬ 
cherous and the depraved. 

I have said, that fashion is a hard mistress: when 
we contemplate some scenes exhibited, not to the 
eye of the stranger, but within the circle of private 
families in this prosperous and enlightened country, 
we are often led to doubt, whether its boasted 
happiness is really so universal as patriot poets and 
patriot orators would teach us to believe. There is 
a state of things existing behind the scenes in many 
English homes, an under-current beneath the fair 
surface of domestic peace, to which belong some 
of the most pressing anxieties, the darkest forebod¬ 
ings, and the bitterest reflections of which the human 
mind is capable, and all arising out of the great 
national evil of competing with our neighbours in 
the luxuries and elegances of life, so as to be 
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living constantly up to the extent of our pecuniary 
means, and too frequently beyond them. 

It is not likely that young women should under¬ 
stand this evil in its full extent, or be aware of the 
many sad consequences resulting from it, but they 
do understand that it is not necessity, nor comfort, 
nor yet respectability, which makes them press 
upon their parents the often-repeated demand for 
money, where there is none to spare. No; it is 
fashion, the tyrant-mistress upon whose service 
they have entered, who calls upon them to be 
dressed in the appointed livery of all her slaves; 
and thus they wring a father’s heart with sorrow, 
perhaps deprive him of the necessary comforts of 
old age; or they send away unpaid a poor and 
honest tradesman, because they cannot, ‘i abso¬ 
lutely cannot,” appear in company with an un¬ 
fashionable dress. 

Now', does it never occur to the amiable, and the 
affectionate, that a particular colour or form of 
dress is hardly worth a parent’s heart-ache ? J know 
it does; and they feel sorry sometimes to be thus 
the cause of what they would persuade themselves 
was unnecessary pain. But fashion is a cruel, as 
well as a hard mistress; and she tells them that, 
despite the remonstrances of parental love, despite 
the legal claims of those whose need is greater 
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than their own, despite the stain upon thei” father’s 
house and name, if found unable to discharge his 
lawful debts, her rule is absolute, and she must be 
obeyed. Yes, I know it does come home to the 
hearts of the feeling and the kind, to make these 
frequent and these urgent applications, where they 
know that the pecuniary means of the family are 
small; and sometimes they do try to go forth into 
company again, with a dress not cut according to 
the newest mode. But fashion is revengeful, as 
she is cruel; and she turns upon them with the 
ridicule of gayer friends, and asks whether the garb 
they w r ear was the costume of the ark; and, in¬ 
stantly, all that is noble, and generous, and disin¬ 
terested in their nature, sinks, and they become 
subject, perhaps, to as much real suffering for the 
time, as if they had destroyed a mother’s peace, 
or involved a father in pecuniary difficulty. 

But let them not be discouraged at thus being 
deprived for an instant of moral dignity, and moral 
power. The better feelings of their nature will 
rally, the vitality of higher principles will revive, 
if they will but make a stand against the enemy, 
or, rather, if they will but reflect, that fashion, 
under whose tyranny they are quailing, is, in 
reality, an enemy, and not a friend. She is an 
enemy, because she has incited them to much evil, 
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and to no good. She is an enemy, because when 
they sink into poverty or distress, led on by her 
instigation, she immediately forsakes, and leaves 
them to their fate. Fashion never yet was on the 
side of suffering, of sorrow, or of want. Her 
favourite subjects are the successful, the arrogant, 
the vain-glorious; the objects of her contempt are 
the humble, the afflicted, and the poor. 

Let the young, then, bear about with them the 
remembrance of this fact, that there are strong 
influences which obtain even in good society, but 
which are not really to be weighed in the balance 
against the minutest fraction of Christian duty; 
and that fashion, although approved, and even 
courted by all classes and denominations of man¬ 
kind, and present, by general invitation, at all 
places of public resort, even on occasions the most 
sacred and solemn, so far from having part or lot 
in anything pertaining to religion, can only display 
the symbols of her triumph in the house of prayer, 
as a badge of human weakness, and a proof that 
our follies and infirmities are with us even there. 

Beyond the love of fashion, which is common to 
all classes of society, there sometimes exists in the 
female breast a passion of a deeper and still more 
dangerous nature, which society has a powerful 
tendency to call forth • 1 mean the love of distinc- 
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tion. In man, this passion is ambition. In woman, 
it is a selfish desire to stand apart from the many ; 
to be something, of, and by, herself; to enjoy what 
she does enjoy, and to appropriate the tribute 
which society offers her, distinct from the sisterhood 
to which she belongs. Of such women it may 
truly be said, “ they have their reward.” 

The first and most frequent aim to which this 
passion directs itself, is to be the idol of society ; 
which is synonymous with being the butt of ridi¬ 
cule, and the mock of envy, to all who witness her 
pretensions, especially to all who have failed in the 
same career. No sooner does a woman begin to 
feel herself the idol of society, than she finds 
around her daily path innumerable temptations, of 
which she had never dreamed before. Her exalted 
position is maintained, not by the universal suffrage 
of her friends, for at least one half of them would 
pluck her down if they were able; but by the 
indefatigable exercise of her ingenuity in the way 
of evading, stooping, conciliating, and sometimes 
deceiving; as well as by a continued series of 
efforts to be cheerful when depressed, witty when 
absolutely dull, and animated, brilliant, and amus¬ 
ing, when disappointed, weary, or distressed. 

When we think that all this must be gone 
through, evening after evening, in the same com- 
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pany, as well as amongst strangers, and without 
excitement as well as with, in order to prevent the 
title of the occupant of that distinguished place 
from being disputed, we are led to exclaim, that the 
miner, the convict, and the slave have an easier 
and a happier lot than her’s. Nor is this all. The 
very eminence on which she stands, renders all her 
faults and failures so much the more conspicuous; 
while it enables every stander by to test the vali¬ 
dity of her pretensions, and to triumph over every 
flaw. 

What a situation for a woman!—for a young, 
affectionate, trusting, and simple-hearted woman 1 
No, never yet w r as simplicity of heart allied to 
ambition. And the woman who aspires to be the 
idol of society, must be satisfied to give up this 
fair handmaid from her train—this pearl from her 
coronet—this white rose from her wreath. When 
a woman’s simplicity of heart is gone, she is no 
longer safe as a friend, faithful as a sister, or ten¬ 
der and true as a wife. But as a mother ! nature 
revolts from the thought, that infant weakness should 
be cradled in the bosom whose simplicity is gone. 

Another form which the love of distinction 
assumes, is that of singularity. I have already 
said much on the subject of good taste, to show 
that it holds an important place amongst the 
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excellencies of woman, so much so, as almost to 
supply the want of judgment, where that quality is 
deficient. Nothing, however, can more effectually 
prove the absence of good taste in women, than to 
be singular by design. Many are so constituted as 
to be unavoidably singular ; but even this is only 
reconciled, by their friends on the ground that they 
would lose much in originality and strength of 
character, by studying to be more like the gene¬ 
rality of women. 

One of the most wholesome and effectual checks 
upon this juvenile and ill-judged desire to be sin¬ 
gular, might be derived from the fact, that singu¬ 
larity in woman invariably excites remarks, that 
such remarks almost as invariably degenerate into 
scandal, and that scandal always destroys good 
influence. However innocent a woman may be, 
how much soever she may desire to be useful to 
others, the fact of her being the subject of scandal 
effectually destroys her power; for no one likes to 
be dictated to by a person of whom strange things 
are spoken; and the agent of Christian benevolence 
is always less efficient, for being generally con¬ 
sidered odd. Still, if the world would pause here, 
all might be well. But our oddities, while they 
provoke the laughter of the gay, seem unaccount- 
. ably to have the effect of awakening the anger of 
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the grave; so that we not unfrequently find per¬ 
sons more severely reflected upon for comparatively 
innocent peculiarities, than for acts of real culpa¬ 
bility. 

A repetition of such reflections and injurious 
remarks passing through society, upon the prin¬ 
ciple of a snow ball over a drifted plain, obtains in 
time a sort of bad name, or questionable character, 
for the individual against whom they are directed, 
which no explanation can do anything to clear 
away; because founded on facts of so singular a 
nature, that few people understand how, in the 
common course of things, they could have hap¬ 
pened, and consequently few have charity enough 
to believe they could originate in anything but 
evil. It is thus that the character of worryin so 
often suffers unjustly from her oddities. Strangers 
cannot understand why we acted as we did, ene¬ 
mies suggest a bad motive as the most probable, 
gossips take up the scandal, and friends in their 
turn believe it true; while we, surprised and in¬ 
dignant that so innocent a mode of action should 
Dear so injurious a construction, are unable to 
defend it, simply because it was out of the ordinary 
pale of human conduct, though prompted by the 
same motives which influence the rest of man¬ 
kind 
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It may justly be said of the world, that in one 
sense it is a cruel censor of woman; but in another 
it is kind, it is, as 1 have just descrioed, unjustly 
severe upon individual singularity ; but by its 
harsh and ready censures, how many does it deter 
from entering upon the same course of folly, so 
sure to end in wounded feeling, if not in loss of 
influence and respectability. 

Let it then be kept in mind, that woman, if she 
would preserve her peace, her safe footing in 
society, her influence, and her unblemished purity, 
must avoid remark as an individual, at least in 
public. The piquant amusements of home, con¬ 
sist much in the display of originality of character, 
and there it is safe. There her feelings are under¬ 
stood,. her motives are trusted to, because they 
have been long known, and there the brooding 
wing of parental love is ever ready to shroud her 
peculiarities from too dangerous an exposure. In 
the world it is not so. Society is very false to us 
in this respect For the sake of an evening’s enter¬ 
tainment, singularity is encouraged and drawn out 
The mistress of the house, who wishes only to see 
her party amused, feels no scruple in placing this 
temptation before unguarded youth. But let not 
the ready laugh, the gay response, the flattering 
.attention, for a moment deceive you as to the real 
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state of the case. It is “seeming all,” and those 
who have heer. the most amused by your singu¬ 
larities, will not be the last to make them the 
subject of bitter and injurious remark. 

If these observations upon society should appear 
to any, cynical or severe, or calculated to depress 
the natural ardour of youth, rather than direct it 
into safer and more wholesome channels ; it must 
be remembered, that my design throughout this 
work, is to speak of the world as it is, not merely 
as it ought to be ; and though I know there are 
circles of society,, where aims, and motives, and 
laws of union exist, of a far higher order than to 
admit of the falsehood or the littleness to which I 
have alluded; yet such, it must be acknowledged, 
is the general tone of ordinary visiting or mixing 
in company, that the follies of unguarded youth 
meet with little candour, and still less kind correc¬ 
tion, even amongst those who are associated with 
us as friends. I know that the voice of experience 
is an unwelcome one, when thus lifted up against 
that of the world, which speaks so smoothly in its 
first intercourse with the young and inexperienced; 
and far more delightful would it be, to send forth 
the joyous spirit into social life with all its native 
energies unchecked. There is one grateful and 
welcome thought, however, which reconciles the 
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task I have imposed upon myself. It is, that none 
of these energies need therefore, be destroyed, 
or deprived of natural and 'invigorating exercise. 
There are home-societies, and little chosen circles 
of tried and trusted friends ; meetings^ perhaps, 
but rarely occurring, or only accidental, amongst 
those who speak with different voices the warm 
familiar language of one heart; and here it is that 
the genuine feelings of unsophisticated nature may 
safely be poured forth; here it is that youth may- 
live, and breathe, and be itself, alike without affec¬ 
tation, and without reserve; here it is, that the 
spirit of joy may bound and revel unrestrained, 
because all around it is the atmosphere of love, 
and the clear bright radiance of the sunshine of 
truth 

There is yet another flight of female ambition, 
another course which the love of distinction is apt 
to take, more productive of folly, and of disappoint¬ 
ment, perhaps, than all the rest It is the ambi¬ 
tion of the female author who writes for fame. 
Could those young aspirants know how little real 
dignity there is connected with the trade of author¬ 
ship, their harps would be exchanged for dis¬ 
taffs, their rose-tinted paper would be converted 
into ashes, and their Parnassus would dwindle to 
a molehill. 
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Still there is something which the young heart 
feels in being shut out from intellectual sympathies 
at home—something in burning and throbbing with 
unexpressed sensations, until their very weight and 
intensity Decome a burden not to be endured; 
something in the strong impulse of a social tempe¬ 
rament, which longs to pour forth its testimony to 
the force of nature and of truth; something in those 
mysterious, but deep convictions, which belong to 
every child of earth, that somewhere on this peo¬ 
pled globe, beneath the glow of sunnier skies; or 
on the frozen plain, the desert, or the ocean; amidst 
the bowers of beauty, or the halls of pride; within 
the hermit’s cave, the woodman’s cot, or wander¬ 
ing with the flocks upon the distant hills ; there is 
—there must be, some human or spiritual iytelli- 
gence, whose imaginations, powers, and feelings, 
operate in concert with our own. And thus we 
feel, and thus we write in youth, without any 
higher motive, because within our homes, tracing 
our daily walks, or mixing with the circle called 
society, we find no chord of sympathy which answers 
to the natural music of our secret souls. 

All this, however, is but juvenile romance. The 
same want of sympathy which so often inspires the 
first effort of female authorship, might often find a 
sweet and abundant interchange of kindness in many 
.u 
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a faithful heart beside the homely hearth. And after 
all, there is more true poetry in the fire-side affec¬ 
tions of early life, than in all those sympathetic 
associations with unknown and untried develop¬ 
ments of mind, which ever have existed either 
amongst the sons or the daughters of men. 

Taking a more sober view of the case, there are, 
unquestionably, subjects of deep interest with 
which women have opportunities peculiar to them¬ 
selves of becoming acquainted, and thus of bene¬ 
fiting their fellow-creatures through the medium 
of their writings. But, after all, literature is not 
the natural channel for a woman’s feelings; and 
pity, not envy, ought to be the meed of her who 
writes for the public. How much of what with 
other women is reserved for the select and chosen 
intercourse of affection, with her must be laid 
bare to the coarse cavillings, and coarser commen¬ 
dations, of amateur or professional critics. How 
much of what no woman loves to say, except to 
the listening ear of domestic affection, by her must 
be told—nay, blazoned to the world. And then, 
in her seasons of depression, or of wounded feeling, 
when her spirit yearns to sit in solitude, or even 
in darkness, so that it may be still; to know and 
feel that the very essence of that spirit, now embo¬ 
died ifi a palpable form, has become an article of 
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sale and bargain, tossed over from the hands of 
one workman tc another, free alike to the touch 
of the prince and the peasant, and no longer to be 
reclaimed at will by the original possessor, let the 
world receive it as it may. 

Is such, I ask, an enviable distinction ? I will 
offer no remarks of my own upon the unsatisfactory 
nature of literary fame. No man, or woman either, 
could write for the public, and not feel thankful 
for public approbation; thankful for having chosen 
a subject generally interesting to mankind, and 
thankful that their own sentiments had met with 
sympathy from those for whose sake they had been 
expressed. But, on this subject, 1 will quote the 
eloquent language of one,* w r bo better knew what 
contradictory elements exist in a young, an ardent, 
and an affectionate heart, combined with an aspir¬ 
ing and commanding intellect. 

“ What is fame to woman, but a dazzling degra¬ 
dation. She is exposed to the pitiless gaze of 
admiration ; but little respect, and no love, blends 
with it. However much as an individual she may 
have gained in name, in rank, in fortune, she has 
suffered as a woman. In the history of letters, she 
may be associated with men, but her own sweet 
life is lost; and though, in reality, she may flow 
Miss Jewsbury. 
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through the ocean of the world, maintaining an 
unsullied current, she is nevertheless apparently 
absorbed, and become one with tlfe elements of 
tumult and distraction. She is a reed shaken with 
the wind; a splendid exotic, nurtured tor display ; 
an ornament, only to be worn on birth-nights and 
festivities; the aloe, whose blossom is deemed fabu¬ 
lous, because few can be said to behold it; she 
is the Hebrew, whose songs are demanded in a 
‘ strange landlluth, standing amid the ‘ alien 
corn;’ a flower, plunged beneath a petrifying 
spring; her affections are the dew that society 
exhales, but gives not back to her in rain; she 
is a jewelled captive, bright, and desolate, and 
sad!” 



CIIAP. VIII. 

GliATJTUDE AN L) AFFECTION. 

As one who has been conducting an inexperienced 
traveller through an enemy’s country, joyfully 
enters with him upon the territory of a well-known 
and familiar friend; so the writer, whose stern 
duty it has been to disclose the dangers and deceit¬ 
fulness of the world to the unpractised eye of 
youth, delights to open to it that page of human 
life, which develops all that is most congenial to 
unsophisticated nature. And can anything be more 
so to woman, than gratitude and affection ? How 
much of her experience—of the deepest well- 
springs of her feeling—of those joys peculiar to 
herself, and with which no stranger can intermeddle 
—are embodied in these two words ! 

If our sense of obligation in general bears any 
proportion to our need of kindness, then has woman, 
above all created beings, the greatest cause for 
gratitude. The* spirit of man, even in eafly life, 
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bears a widely different impress from that of 
woman. The high-spirited and reckless boy flings 
from him half the little grievances which hang 
about the girl, and check her infant playfulness, 
sending her home to tell her tale of sorVow, or to 
weep away her griefs upon her mother’s bosom. 
There is scarcely a more affecting sight presented 
by the varied scenes of human life, than a mother¬ 
less or neglected little girl; yet so strong is the 
feeling her situation inspires, that happily few are 
thus circumstanced, without some one being found 
to care for, and protect them. It is true, the lot 
of woman has trials enough peculiar to itself, and 
the look of premature sedateness and anxiety, 
which sometimes hangs upon the brow of the little 
girl, might seem to be the shadowing forth of some 
vague apprehensions as to the nature of her future 
destiny. These trials, however, seldom arise out 
of unkindness or neglect in her childhood. The 
voice of humanity would be raised against such 
treatment; for what living creature is so helpless 
and inoffensive as a little girl? The voice of 
humanity, therefore, almost universally speaks 
kindly to her in early life. The father folds her 
tenderly in his arms, toils for her subsistence and 
comfort, and watches over her expanding beauty, 
that he may shield it from all blight. The mother’s 
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heart yearns fondly as she, too, watches with more 
intense anxiety lest a shadow should fall, or a rude 
wind should blow, upon her opening flower. Thus, 
while the sons in a family may, perhaps, call forth 
more of tne pride and the ambition of their parents, 
the daughters claim almost all the tenderness, and 
more than unequal portion of watchfulness and care. 

And can the object of so much solicitude be 
otherwise than grateful ? Oh, no. It may be more 
consonant with the nature and with the avocations 
of man, that he should go forth into the world 
forgetful of these things ; but woman, in the quiet 
brooding of her secret thoughts—can she forget, 
how, in the days of helpless infancy, she was accus¬ 
tomed to escape from the rude gaze, or harsh 
rebuke, to find a never-failing refuge on her father’s 
knee ; how every wish and want was whispered to 
her mother’s ear, which never turned away ; how 
all things appropriated to her use, were studiously 
made so safe, so easy, so suited to her taste—her 
couch of rest, her favourite meal, her fairy-world 
of toys—all these arranged according to her fancy, 
or her good; until, all helpless, and feeble, and 
dependent as she was, no fear could break the 
charm of her security, nor sorrow', save what ori¬ 
ginated in her own bosom, could cast a shadow 
over the fire-side pleasures of her sunny htime. 
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“No; woman is not—cannot be urgrateful,” 
exclaim a thousand sweet voices at once ! Gratitude 
forms a part of her nature, and without it she 
would be unworthy of a name amongst her sex! 1 
freely grant that gratitude is a part of her nature, 
because there can be no generous or noble charac¬ 
ter, where gratitude is wanting. But I am not so 
sure that it is always directed to proper objects. 

Young women are almost always grateful for the 
notice of ladies of distinction; they are grateful 
for being taken out in carriages, when they have 
none at home; they are grateful for presents of 
ornaments, or articles of fashionable clothing which 
they cannot afford to buy; they are grateful for 
being invited out to pleasant parties; and, indeed, 
for what may they not be said to be grateful— 
extremely grateful; but especially so, for acts of 
kindness from strangers, or from persons occupying 
a higher station than themselves. 

There is a familiar saying, that charity begins at 
home; and if by home is meant the circle imme¬ 
diately surrounding ourselves, surely gratitude 
ought also most especially to begin at home, and 
for this simple reason — strangers may know, or 
imagine us to have great merits; but with our 
demerits, or perhaps I ought rather to say, with 
that pavt of our character which cbmes under the 
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head of disagreeableness, they mast necessarily be 
unacquainted, because no one chooses to be dis¬ 
agreeable to strangers. Against them, too, we have 
never offended, either by word or act, so that they 
can have nothing to forgive. But it is not so at 
home. All our evil tempers and dispositions have 
been exhibited there, and consequently the kind¬ 
ness received at home is the more generous. There 
is no one member of the family circle against whom 
we have not, at one time or another, offended, and 
consequently we owe them a double share of gra¬ 
titude, for having kindly overlooked the past, and 
for receiving us as cordially to their favour as if 
we had never cost them an uneasy thought. It is 
nothing in comparison, to win the good-will of 
strangers. The bare thought of how soon, that 
good-will might be withdrawn, did they know us 
better, is sufficient of itself to pain a generous 
mind. But it is much to continue daily and hourly 
to receive the kind attentions, the forbearance, and 
the love of those who know our meanest faults, 
who see us as we really are, who have borne with 
us in all our different moods for months and years, 
whom our unkindness could not estrange, whom 
our indifference could not alienate, whom our un¬ 
worthiness coult^ not repel—it is, indeed, much to 
be still followed by their affection, to be protected 
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by their anxious care, and to be supported by 
their unremitting industry and toil. Yes, and 
there may come a day when the young in their 
turn will feel 

“ How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 

when they will see the smile of gratitude which 
ought to be their own, w orn only for strarlgers, 
they will think then of the days of unmurmuring 
labour—the nights of untiring watchfulness— 
the ages of thought and feeling they have lived 
through, and would willingly experience again— 
the suffering and the shame they would endure, 
if that were necessary, for the sake of the beloved 
of their souls ; and they will wonder—for to 
blame, they will scarce know how—why nature 
should have left the heart of their child so void, 
that for all they have so lavishly bestowed, they 
should receive nothing in return. 

If gratitude were looked upon more than it is, 
as a distinct duty—a debt to be discharged without 
involving any other payment, I am inclined to 
think its claims would be more frequently attended 
to, than they now are. But few young persons are 
in the habit of sufficiently separating gratitude 
from admiration, and thus they hold themselves 
above being grateful in due proportion, to the 
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aged, the unenlightened, or the insignificant; 
because they do not often feel disposed to otf'er to 
such persons the tribute of their praise. Perhaps 
they are a little ashamed to have owed anything 
to so inferior a source; while, on the other hand, 
they are but too proud to acknowledge that they 
are deeply indebted to those whom they admire. 

Now, it is against such encroachments of 
vanity and selfishness, that the amiable and the 
high-principled are perpetually on their guard. 
That gratitude will not grow up with us without 
culture, is sufficiently evident from the indifference 
with which all young children treat the donors 
of their little gifts ; receiving them rather as their 
right, than as a favour. It is, therefore, an excel¬ 
lent habit for young people, to bear perpetually 
in mind a sort of memorial, or catalogue, of the 
names of those by whom every article of their 
own personal property was given, so that even 
the most insignificant individual to whom they 
have been thus indebted, may not be forgotten. 

“ I am naturally,” says a celebrated German 
writer, “ as little inclined to gratitude as any one; 
and it would even be easy for the lively sense of 
a present dissatisfaction to lead me first to forget 
a benefit, and yext to ingratitude. In order to 
avoid falling into this error, I early accustomed 
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myself to take pleasure in reckoning up all 
I possessed, and ascertaining by whose means 
I acquired it. I think on the persons to whom I 
am indebted for the different articles in my col¬ 
lections ; I reflect on the circumstances, chances, 
and most remote causes, owing to which I have 
obtained the various things I prize, in order to 
pay my tribute of gratitude to whomsoever it is 
owing. All that surrounds me is thus animated 
in my sight, and becomes connected with affec¬ 
tionate remembrances. It is with still greater 
pleasure that I dwell on the objects, the possession 
of which docs not fall within the dominion of the 
senses; such as the sentiments I have imbibed, 
and the instruction I have received. Tlius my 
present existence is exalted and enriched by the 
memory of the past; my imagination recalls to 
my heart the authors of the good I enjoy ; a 
sweet reminiscence attends the recollection, and 
I am rendered incapable of ingratitude.” 

How beautiful is the simplicity of this con¬ 
fession, from one whose mind was capacio.us 
beyond the ordinary extent of man’s understand¬ 
ing, and to whose genius the literary and the 
distinguished of all nations were proud to offer 
the tribute of their praise. How completely does 
this passage prove to us, that he who knew >o 
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many of the secrets of human nature, knew ako 
that it is not possible to begin too humbly with 
the exercise of gratitude. The nurse who bore 
the burden of our childhood, the old servant 
fallen into poverty and want, the neighbouring 
lotlager who used to let us share her orchard’s 
scanty produce, the poor relations who took us 
to their lowly home when rich ones wore less 
kind, the maiden aunt who patiently instructed 
us in all her curious arts, the bachelor-uncle who 
kindly permitted us to derange the order of his 
house, above all, the venerable grandfather, and 
his aged helpmate, who used to tell us of the 
good old ways, and warn us against breaking* 
down the ancient landmarks—all these are plea¬ 
sant household memories, which ought to cling 
about the heart until they grow into our very 
being, and become identiticd with the elements of 
thought, and feeling, which constitute our life. 
There is in fact a species of cruelty, as w r ell as 
injustice, in disentangling the memory from these 
early associations. To have received our very 
nature, our principles, the bias of our sentiments* 
all that which is understood by distinctiveness of 
character, from the hands of these old friends, 
and not to loqk back and acknowledge it with 
thankfulness, though the casual notice of a pass- 
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ing stranger furnishes food for gratitude—the fact 
is scarcely to be thought of, still less believed ; 
and we look to the daughters of England to-show 
us that they know better how to bestow their 
gratitude. 

When the nature of gratitude is considered in 
its proper light, as a debt which we have con¬ 
tracted, and which consequently must be dis¬ 
charged, we see at once that the merit or demerit 
of the individual to whom we owe this debt, has 
nothing whatever to do with our payment of it. 
A generous mind would perhaps feel more bound 
to discharge it to an umvorthy object, simply 
because where respect or love was wanting, 
grateful feeling would be all that could with pro¬ 
priety* be offered. But, as in all such eases, the 
debt, though just, must still be painful and 
humiliating, it is of the utmost importance, both 
to young and old, that they should be careful 
never to be the willing recipients of obligations 
from persons whom they neither love nor esteem. 
The young need great watchfulness in this respect, 
«nd sometimes, from their over-willingness to 
incur obligations, involve themselves in connec¬ 
tions and associations highly disadvantageous. 

It is an excellent plan for young, women, always 
to put this question to themselves before they 
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accept an offered kindness. “Is the person who 
offers it, one wnom 1 should like to feel indebted to? 
or am I prepared to make all the return of grati¬ 
tude to that person, which would, under similar 
circumstances, be due to the most praiseworthy 
and distinguished individual of my acquaintance ?” 
If the answer be in the negative, nothing but a 
meanness of spirit, of which I cannot believe the 
daughters of England to be capable, could lead to 
the acceptance of such an obligation. 

In this, therefore, as well as in all other cases, it 
is of the utmost importance that gratitude should 
be considered as a distinct feeling, in no way 
involving any other. It sometimes happens, how¬ 
ever, and especially during the present rapid march 
of intellect, that the junior members of a family are 
far in advance of their parents in the cultivation of 
their intellectual powers, and this difference occa¬ 
sionally leads to a want of respect towards the 
heads of the family, which is alike distressing 
and disgraceful. On the other hand, there are 
young women—and happy would it be for our 
nation, if all the daughters of England were such—■ 
who, remembering that their parents, however 
humble and unenlightened, are their parents still; 
that by their, self-denial, and their toil, and 
as the highest proof ol their regard, they have 
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received the education which makes them so much 
to differ, make it their constant study to offer to 
them tokens of respect and regard of such a nature 
as not to draw forth their intellectual deficiences, 
but to place them on the higher ground of moral 
excellence. How beautiful, how touching is the 
solicitude of such young persons, to guard the 
venerated brow from shame ; and to sacrifice even 
something of the display of their own endowments, 
rather than outshine those, who, with all their 
deficiences, still were the oracles of their infant 
years; and who unquestionably did more during the 
season of childhood, towards the formation of their 
real character, than has since been done by the 
merely intellectual discipline of schools. Yes, we 
may owe our grammar, our geography, our music, 
and our painting, to what are called the instructors 
of our youth ; but the seeds of moral character are 
sown by those who surround us in infancy; and how- 
much soever we may despise the hand by which that 
seed is scattered, the bias of our moral being is de¬ 
rived from that agent more than from any other. 

How just then, and how true is that development 
of youthful gratitude which looks back to these early 
days, and seeks to return into the bosom of parental 
love, the treasures of that harvest which parental 
Jove has sown! 
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And it is meet that youth should do this—youth, 
whose very nature it is to be redundant with the 
rills of life, and fruitful in joy, and redolent in 
bloom, from the perpetual flowing forth of its own 
glad waters—youth, which is so rich in all that 
gladdens, and exhilarates; how can it he penu¬ 
rious and niggardly in giving out? No, nature 
has been so munificent to youth, it cannot yet have 
learned the art of grudging; and gratitude, the most 
liberal, the most blessed of all human feelings, was 
first required of us as a debt, that we might go on 
paying according to our measure, through all the 
different stages of existence ; and though we may 
never have had money or rich gifts, the poorest 
amongst us has been able to pay in kindness, and 
sometimes in love. 

In the cultivation and exercise of the benevolent 
feelings <ff our nature, there is this beautiful feature 
to be observed in the order of divine providence — 
that expenditure never exhausts. Thus the indul¬ 
gence of gratitude, and the bestowment of affection, 
instead of impoverishing, render more rich the 
fountain whence both are derived; while, on the 
other hand, the habit of withholding our generous 
affections, produces the certain effect of checking 
their growth, and diminishing the spontaneous 
effusion of kindness. 
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The habit of encouraging feelings of gratitude 
towards our fellow-creatures, of recalling their 
friendly and benevolent offices towai'ds ourselves, 
of thinking what w'ould have been our situation 
without them, and, in short, of reckoning up the 
items of the great debt we all have incurred, 
especially in infancy and yonth, has a most bene¬ 
ficial effect upon the mind, in the bias it gives 
towards the feeling and expression of gratitude in 
general, not only as confined to the intercourse of 
social life, or the interchange of kindness amongst 
our fellow-creatures ; hut with regard to the higher 
obligations of gratitude, which every child of sin 
and sorrow must feel, on being admitted to par¬ 
ticipation in the promises of the gospel, and the 
glorious hopes which the gospel was sent to 
inspire. 

I have said, that women, above all created beings, 
have cause for gratitude. Deprived of the benefits 
of the Christian dispensation, woman has ever been, 
and will be ever the most abject, and the most 
degraded of creatures, oppressed in proportion to 
her weakness, and miserable in proportion to her 
capability of suffering, let, under the Christian 
dispensation, she who was the first to sin, is raised 
to an equality with man, and made his fellow-heir 
.in the blessings of eternal life. Nor is this all. 
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A dispensation which had permitted her merely to 
creep, and grovel through this life, so as to purchase 
by her patient sufferings a title to the next, would 
have been unworthy of that law of love by which 
pardon was offered to a guilty world. In accord¬ 
ance with the ineffable beneficence of this law, 
woman was therefore raised to a moral, as well as a 
spiritual equality with man; and from being first 
his tempter, and then his slave, she has become his 
helpmate, his counsellor, his frien', the object of 
his most affectionate s licitude, the sharer of 
his dignity, and the partaker in his highest enjoy¬ 
ments. 

When we compare the situation of woman, too, 
in our privileged land, with what it is even now in 
countries where the Christian religion less univer¬ 
sally prevails, we cannot help exclaiming, that of 
all women upon earth, those who live under the 
salutary influence of British laws and British insti¬ 
tutions, have the deepest cause for gratitude. And 
can the daughters of Britain be regardless of these 
considerations ? Will they not rather study how to 
pay back to their country, in the cultivation and 
exercise of their best feelings, the innumerable 
advantages they are thus deriving. And what is 
the sacrifice? Oh! blessed dispensation of love— 
that we are never so happy as when feeling grate. 
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fnl; and never so well employed, as when acting 
upon this feeling! 

While, then, they begin first by retracing all 
the little rills of kindness by which their cup 
of benefit has been filled, let them not pause in 
thought, until they have counted up every item of 
that vast catalogue of blessings which extend from 
human instrumentality, to divine; nor let them 
pause in action, until they have rendered every 
return which it is possible for a finite being, aided 
by watchfulness and prayer, to make. 

W T hat a subject for contemplation does this view 
of gratitude afford, to those who say they find 
nothing to interest them in human life! What a 
field of exercise for those who complain that they 
find nothing to do ! 

Affection, too, is a subject in which the interests 
of woman are deeply involved, because affection in 
a peculiar manner constitutes her wealth. Beyond 
the sphere of her affections, she has nothing, and 
is nothing. Let her talents be what they may, 
without affection they can only be compared to a 
splendid casket, where the gem is wanting. Affec¬ 
tion, like gratitude, must begin at home. Let no 
man choose for the wife of his bosom, a woman 
whose affections are not warm, and cordial, and 
fcver flowing forth at. her own fire-side. Yet there 
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arc young women whose behaviour in society, and 
amongst those whom they call their friends, exhibits 
every sign of genuine affection, who are yet cold, 
indifferent, and inconsiderate to their brothers, 
sisters, and parents. These are the women against 
whom men ought to be especially warned, for sure 
I am, that such affection ought never to be trusted 
to, as that which is only called into life by the 
sunshine of society, or the excitement of transient 
intercourse with comparative strangers. 

Affection also resembles gratitude in this, that 
the more we bestow, the more we feel, provided 
only it is bestowed upon safe and suitable objects. 
It is the lavish and reckless expenditure of this 
treasure in early life, and simply under the direc¬ 
tion of fancy, without regard to natural claims, 
which so often leaves the heart of its possessor 
poor, and cold, and joyless. 

Here, then, the claims of nature and of home 
may always be attended to with safety. No young 
girl can be too affectionate at home, because the 
demerits of a brother, a sister, or a parent, except 
in some rare and peculiar instances, constitute no 
disqualification for being the recipients either of 
her gratitude or her affection. But her approval 
and her admiration must still be kept distinct, lest 
her affection for an unworthy relative shoulcl render 
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her insensible to the exact line of demarcation 
between moral good and evil. Were it not thus 
wisely and mercifully permitted us to" continue to 
love our nearest connections, even when not deserv¬ 
ing of general esteem, where would the prodigal, 
or the outcast, he able to find a shelter, when the 
horrors of a wounded conscience might drive them 
back from the ways of guilt ? The mother’s heart 
is subject to a higher, holier law, than that which 
separates her erring child from the fellowship of 
mankind ; the father meets his returning son while 
yet afar off; and the sister—can she withhold her 
welcome ?—can she neglect the study of all those 
little arts of love, by which a father’s home may be 
rendered as alluring as the world ? 

While the young of both sexes are suffering from 
the consequences of a system of education, under 
which the cultivation of moral principle bears no 
proportion to the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers, it is desirable to offer all the assistance we 
can in the improvement of that portion of human 
character which is at once the most important, and 
the most neglected. In order to strengthen the 
good resolutions of those who are really desirous 
of paying the attention and the respect to old age 
which is justly its due, I would suggest to the 
apcomplished young reader, an idea which it is 
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highly probable may never before have crossed her 
mind, but which I feel assured will stain her cheek 
u ith shame, 'A she has ever allowed herself to treat 
her parents, or even her grand-parents with con¬ 
tempt, as'iuferior in the scale of consideration to 
herself, because of their want of mental cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Let her remember, then, whatever their defi¬ 
ciency in other points of wisdom may be, that there 
is one in which they must be her superiors. She 
may occasionally be obliged to correct their gram¬ 
matical inaccuracies; she may be able not only to 
dazzle them with her accomplishments, but even 
to baffle them in argument; yet there is one fun¬ 
damental part of true knowledge, in consideration 
of which, every youthful head must bow tq, age. 
Not ten thousand times the sum of money expended 
on your education would be sufficient to purchase 
this treasure of human wisdom for you. And there 
sits the aged woman, with her white locks, and her 
feeble hands, a by-word, and perhaps a jest, from 
the very helplessness of worn-out nature ; yet, all 
the while, this humble and neglected being may be 
rich in the wealth which princes are too poor to 
buy ; for she is rich in experience, and that is 
where you are poor. The simple being you despise 
has lived to see the working out of many systems, 
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the end of many beginnings, the detection of much 
falsehood, the development of much truth; in short, 
the operation of principles i/pon the ‘lives and con¬ 
duct of men: and here, in this most important 
point of wisdom, you are — you mutt be hei 
inferior. 

The wisdom of experience, independently of every 
other consideration, presents a strong claim upon 
the respectful attention of youth, in cases where 
propriety of conduct is a disputed point between 
parent and child. Young persons sometimes think 
their parents too severe in the instructions they 
would enforce; but let it ever be remembered, that, 
those parents have experience to direct them; and 
that, while the child is influenced only by inclina¬ 
tion, or opinion, founded upon what must at least be 
a very limited and superficial knowledge of things 
in general, the opinion of the parent is founded 
upon "facts, w'hich have occurred during a far longer 
acquaintance with human nature, and with what 
is called the world. 

Let the experience of the aged, then, be weighed 
against your modern acquirements, and even without 
the exercise of natural affection, we find that they 
are richly entitled to your respectful attention. 
But there is something beyond this consideration 
in the overflowing of the warm a'nd buoyant feel- 
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mgs of youth, which so naturally and so beautifully 
supply the requirements of old age, that scarcely 
can we picture to ourselves a situation more con¬ 
genial to the daughters of England, than one of those 
tire-side scenes, where venerated age is treated 
with the gratitude and affection which ought ever 
to be considered as its due. 

It sometimes happens that the cares and the 
anxieties of parental love have a second time to be 
endured by those who have had to mourn the loss 
of their immediate offspring. Perhaps a family of 
orphan sons and daughters have become their 
charge, at a time of life when they had but little 
strength of body, or buoyancy of spirit, to encoun¬ 
ter the turbulence of childhood, and the wayward¬ 
ness of youth. How admirably, then, are the-cha¬ 
racter and constitution of woman adapted to the 
part which it becomes her duty and her privilege 
to act. Even the kindest amongst boys would 
scarcely know how to accommodate himself to the 
peculiarities of old age. But woman has an intui¬ 
tive perception of these things; and the little 
playful girl can be gentle and still, the moment she 
sees that her restlessness, or loud mirth, would 
offend. 

And what woman, I would ask, was ever less 
estimable for this early exercise of self-discipline ? 

N 
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None can begin too soon. The labour of love is 
never difficult, except to those who have put off 
compliance with this sacred duty until too late in 
life ; or who, while the affections of the heart were 
young and warm, have centered them in self, and 
lived for self alone. The social scene# upon which 
imagination loves to dwell, are those where self 
has never found a place amongst the household 
gods. They are those where the daughters of a 
family, from the oldest to the very infant, are all 
too happy in the exercise of their affections, to 
think of self. Their’s is a relative existence, and 
their enjoyments consist more in giving than re¬ 
ceiving. Affections thus cherished in the cordial 
intercourse of home, may early be sent forth on 
errands of kindness to all who are fortunate enough 
to come within the sphere of their operations; and 
happy is the man who chooses from such a family 
the companion of his earthly lot! 



CHAP. IX. 

FRIENDSHIP AND FLIRTATION. 


How much of what i| most lovely, and most valu¬ 
able to us in the course of our earthly experience, 
arises out of the poverty and the feebleness of our 
nature. Friendship would never have existed, but 
for the absolute want of the human heart, from its 
utter inability to perform the functions of life 
without a participator in its joys, a recipient of its 
secrets, and a soother of its sorrows. 

Youth is the season when we most feel this want; 
later in life, we learn as it were to stand alone. 
Interests and claims, which have little to do with 
the affections, press upon us on every hand, and 
hem us in to a narrow and accustomed path, from 
which there is little temptation to deviate. But in 
youth we seem t(5 walk at large, with no boundary 
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to our horizon ; and the tear and uncertainty which 
necessarily attend our movements, render a com¬ 
panion, with whom we may consult, deliberate, and 
sympathize, absolutely necessary to our cheerful¬ 
ness and support. 

It, is a subject of surprise to many, that the 
young so seldom enter into close and intimate 
friendship with the members of their own family. 
Were this more frequently the ease, how much 
more candour and simplicity of heart would mingle 
with the intercourse of friends! To the members 
of our own family, we must of necessity appear as 
we really are. No false or flattering aspect can 
deceive those whose eyes are constantly upon our 
conduct; and w r e arc consequently less tempted to 
put forward our best feelings before them, in the 
hope of concealing our worst. In such intimacies 
the nearest friends have the least suspicion of each 
other’s truth. After-circumstances can bring forth 
no unexpected developement of character on either 
side; nor can there be the wounded feeling, which 
falsehood, however unpremeditated or unconsciously 
practised, never fails to produce. Again, there 
would be the strength of natural ties to mingle with 
this bond the recollections of childhood, the oft- 
repeated forgiveness, the gratitude to which allu¬ 
sion has already been made—all these would blend 
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together in a union the most sacred, and the most 
secure, which perhaps is ever found on earth. 

Nor do 1 scruple to call this union the most 
secure, because it is the only intimacy in which 
everything can with propriety be told. There are 
private histories belonging to every family, which, 
though they operate powerfully upon individual 
happiness, ought never to he named beyond the 
homc-oii ele; and there arc points of difference in 
character, and mutual misapprehensions, with 
instances of wounded feeling, and subjects of 
reproof and correction, which never can be so 
freely touched upon, even in the most perfect union 
of conjugal affection. On this subject, however, 
I have already spoken so fully in another work,* 
that little room is left for farther notice here:J will 
therefore, only allude to some of the causes which 
I believe most frequently operate against young 
persons choosing their confidants at home, and 
especially for the communication of their religious 
feelings, or impressions. 

It is a melancholy thought, that the want of 
consistency in the private and domestic habits of 
religious professors, may possibly he the means of 
inducing young persons to seek their spiritual 
advisers amongst those with whom they are less 
Hie Women of Engluml 
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intimately acquainted, and of whom they have 
consequently formed a higher estimate ; while, on 
the other hand, a diffidence of themselves, perhaps 
a misgiving, both as to their past and future con¬ 
duct, renders them unwilling to communicate fully 
and freely with those who daily watch their steps, 
lest the suspicion of hypocrisy should fall upon 
them for having given utterance to sentiments 
and emotions, so much at variance with the general 
course of their lives. 

That these hinderanecs to home-confidence should 
sometimes exist, where the parties are perfectly 
sincere in their good intentions, I am quite pre¬ 
pared to believe; but there are other eases, and 
perhaps more frequent ones, in which the sincerity 
is lose perfect, where the dread of being committed 
to any particular line of conduct consistent with 
the sentiments or emotions expressed, operates 
against their being so much as spoken of to any 
who compose the family circle. 

It would he taking a dark view of human nature, 
indeed, to suppose that those who know us best 
are loss disposed than strangers to attach them¬ 
selves to us;: yet, I would ask the young aspirant to 
intimacy with a new acquaintance, whether she is 
entering upon that intimacy with a sincere and 
candid w ish to bo to that friend exactly w hat she 
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is at home? Ii not, she is, to all intents ami pur¬ 
poses, a deceiver. And there is much deceit in all 
our early friendships/though I am far from suppos¬ 
ing it to he all intentional. Indeed, I am convinced 
it is not, because this heart-searching process is 
what few young persons submit to, before com¬ 
mencing an intimacy. 

In friendship, as well as in all other reciprocal 
engagements, it is highly important to limit our 
expectations of benefit according to the exact mea¬ 
sure of our deserts; and by this menus wo may 
avoid many of those bitter disappointments, for 
which the world is so unjustly and unsparingly 
blamed. The world is bad enough; but let us lit' 
honest, and take our share of condemnation, for 
making at least one item of the world such as it is; 
and by thus acquiring tiie habit of strict and candid 
self-examination in early life 1 , we see that we have 
little right to charge the world with falsehood, when 
our first engagement, beyond the circle of our own 
family, has been entered into by a system of deceit. 

There is, too, a rashness and impetuosity in the 
formation of early friendships, which of themselves 
are sufficient to render such intimacies uncertain, 
and of short duration. Few characters can be con¬ 
sidered as really formed, under the age of twenty- 
one, or twenty-five; yet friendships sometimes 
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begin at a much earlier date. It is not in nature, 
then, that tlie friend we loved at sixteen, should be 
the same to us at twenty-six, or that the features 
of our own character should have undergone no 
change during that period. Yet it must not be 
called falsehood, or fickleness either, which causes 
stub friendships to fail. It is consistent with the 
laws of reason, and of nature, that they should do 
so ; for had the same individuals who thus deplore 
each other’s falsehood, met for the first time at the 
age of twenty-six, they would probably each have 
been the very last which the other would have 
chosen as a friend. 

Again, there must be an equality in friendship, 
to render it either lasting or desirable—an equality 
not only in rank and station, but, as far as may be, 
; n intellectual advantages. However warm may 
be the attachment of two friends of different rank 
in society, they must occasionally be involved in 
dilemmas, from which it is impossible to escape 
without wounded feeling, either on one side or 
both. Each of these friends, it must be remem¬ 
bered, will have her relatives and connections, 
through whom her pride will be perpetually subject 
to imaginary insult, and her susceptibility to real 
pain. Those who are inferior in mind are, how¬ 
ever, much more objectionable as friends, than 
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those who are inferior only in worldly circum¬ 
stances; because they must always be incapable of 
judging of ptvsons mere highly gifted than them¬ 
selves, and thus they will bestow their praise and 
their blame with equal injustice. The ignorant, 
too, are always prejudiced ; and, therefore, in the 
choice of friends whose minds are unenlightened, 
the young must necessarily incur the risk of im¬ 
bibing opinions formed upon false conclusions, 
which in all probability will exercise a powerful 
influence upon the whole of their subsequent 
lives. 

’ Young people are too apt to think the only use 
of talent is to interest in conversation; if, then, 
they find themselves interested without it, they ate 
satisfied to dispense with this quality in a friend. 
Hut how empty—how unprofitable must become 
that intimacy where mind is not taken into account 
-—how worthless, how unsatisfactory in every case 
of trial, the society of that friend who cannot 
advise, as well as pity. 

Were it not for equality being requisite to the 
mutual participation of the pleasures of friendship, 
'1 should strongly recommend all young persons to 
seek a friend amongst those who are older, and 
more experienced than themselves. In this case, 
however, too inudi must not be expected in actum, 
N 2 
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for it is scarcely possible that the confiding inti • 
macy of a young girl should always be interesting, 
or even acceptable to a woman more advanced in 
life; unless, indeed, the kindness of relationship 
should render the office of the elder cbnfidant a 
welcome duty. 

Regardless of these wholesome rules, it is more 
than probable that the greater part of my young 
readers will go on forming intimacies according to 
circumstances, or individual fancy, and with little 
reference to future consequences. In time, how¬ 
ever, some of these intimacies will become irksome, 
while others will die away. It will then become a 
serious question, ‘Whom shall I endeavour to retain 
as friends ?’ Try, then, to ascertain, in this stage 
of your short experience, whose society has had 
the happiest effect upon your own character; and 
let not this great question remain unsettled, until 
you have ascertained, with regard to each one of 
the individuals who have composed your circle of 
nominal friends, whether they have generally left 
you better or worse for a day spent in their com¬ 
pany—more willing to submit to the requirements 
of religious duty, or more disposed to consider 
those requirements unreasonable and severe. 

The pleasure or amusement immediately derived 
from the society of an individual, is a dangerous 
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and deceitful test by which to try the value of their 
friendship; but the direct influence of their society 
upon our own state- of mind, not while they are 
with us, but after the charm of their society is 
withdrawn, is a means of judging, which no rational 
and responsible being ought to neglect j If, for 
instance, in the circle of our favourite associates, 
there is one who habitually awakens the laughter 
of merriment, and charms into magic fleetness the 
hours you pass together; yet if the same individual 
leaves you flat, and dull, and indisposed for the 
useful and less pleasing occupations of life; beware 
of making her your friend. >But if there be another 
who, possibly less amusing at the time you con¬ 
verse together, yet leaves you raised above the 
common level of experience, by the support of true 
and lofty principles ; disposed to reject what is 
false or mean, and to lay hold on what is good; 
lifted out of the slavery of what is worldly or tri¬ 
fling, and made stronger in every generous purpose, 
and every laudable endeavour; let the friendship 
of that individual be bound around your heart, and 
clfterished to the end of life, as one of the richest 
blessings permitted us to enjoy on earth. / 

By this rule, those who are candidates for our 
friendship, may safely be tried; but there is yet a 
closer test, which must be applied to friendship 
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itself. If the friend you have chosen, never at¬ 
tempts to correct your faults, or make you better 
than you are, she is not worthy of the name; nor 
ought she to be fully confided in, whatever may be 
the extent of her kindness to you, or the degree of 
her admiration of your character. 

Having well chosen your friend, the next thing 
is, to trust her, and to show that you do so. ’ Mu¬ 
tual trust is the strongest cement of all earthly 
attachments. 1 We are so conscious of weakness 

A 

ourselves, that we need this support from others, 
and no compliment paid to the ear of vanity was 
ever yet so powerful in its influence, as even the 
simplest proof of being trusted. The one may 
excite a momentary thrill of pleasure, the other 
serves, for many an after day, to nourish the life- 
springs of a w arm and generous heart 

It is needless to say how effectually a suspicious, 
or a jealous temper, destroys this truth. If we 
really loved our friends as we ought, and as we 
probably profess to love them, we should be less 
watchful of their conduct towards ourselves, than 
of ours to them; nor should we grudge them the 
intimacy of other friends, when conducive to their 
enjoyment, if our own attachment was based upon 
pure and disinterested affection. Friendship, which 
is narrowed up between two individuals, and con- 
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fined to that number alone, is calculated only for 
the intercourse of married life, and seldom has 
been maintained with any degree of lasting benefit 
or satisfaction, even by the most romantic and 
affectionate of women. True friendship is of a 
more liberal and expansive nature, and seldom 
flourishes so well as when extended through a circle. 
A circle of young female friends, who love and trust 
each other, who mutually agree to support the 
weak in their little community, to confirm the irre¬ 
solute, to reclaim the erring, to soothe the irritable, 
and to solace the distressed; what a realization 
does this picture present of the brightest dreams of 
imagination, when we think what woman might 
be in this world to her own sex, and to the com¬ 
munity at large ! 

And is this, then, too much to expect from the 
daughters of England—that woman should be true 
to woman ? In the circle of her private friends, 
as well as from her own heart, she learns what con¬ 
stitutes the happiness and the misery of woman, what 
is her weakness and what her need, what her bane 
and what her blessing. She learns to comprehend 
the deep mystery of that electric chain of feeling 
which ever vibrates through the heart of woman, 
and which man, with all his philosophy, can never 
understand. Sshe learns that every touch of that 
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chain is like the thrilling of a nerve; and she thus 
acquires a power peculiar to herself, of distinguish¬ 
ing exactly between the links which thrill with 
pleasure, and (hose which only thrill with pain. 

Thus, while her sympathy and her tenderness for 
a chosen few is strengthened by the bond of friend¬ 
ship into which she has entered, though her confi¬ 
dence is still confined to them, a measure of the same 
sympathy and tenderness is extended to the whole 
sisterhood of her sex, until, ki reality, she becomes 
what woman ever must be—in her noblest, purest 
holiest character—the friend of woman. 

What should we think of a community of slaves, 
who betrayed each other’s interest? of a little band 
of ship-wrecked mariners upon a friendless shore, 
who were false to each other? of the inhabitants 
of a defenceless nation, who would not unite toge¬ 
ther in earnestness and good faith against a com¬ 
mon enemy ? We are accustomed to hear of the 
meanness of the powerful, when they forsake the 
weak ; but there is a meanness of a lower grade— 
when the weak forsake each other. 

No party, however, can be weak, which has truth 
for its element, and love for its bond of union. 
Women are only weak in their vanity, their selfish¬ 
ness, their falsehood to each other. In their inte¬ 
grity, their faithfulness, their devoted affection, 
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they rise to an almost superhuman eminence; 
because they are strong in the elements of imma¬ 
terial being, and powerful in a nature which is 
capable, when regenerated, of being shared with 
angels. 

From the nature of true friendship, we turn to 
the consideration of what are its requirements. 
These, also, are mutual. If we expect to receive, 
we must be studious to give. An interchange of 
kind offices and evident proofs of affection are essen¬ 
tial to the vitality of friendship; avoiding, however, 
the slightest approach to anything like a debtor 
and creditor account of the number of presents 
given or received, or even of the number of letters 
exchanged. 

It seems a strange anomaly in friendship, that 
young persons, however ardently attached, should 
so seldom write, except when a letter is considered 
to be due by a certain length of time having elapsed 
since the last was received. It often happens, that 
one friend is particularly engaged, while the other 
has an abundance of unoccupied time; but a letter 
is still required by the idle party, or the love which 
she thinks so glowing and so tender, finds no chan¬ 
nel of expression to her friend. Perhaps a friend 
is ill; and then is the time, above all others, 
when real lotfe would dictate a succession of kind 
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letters, such as would not tax the afflicted, or the 
feeble one, with the effort of making any return. 
There is, in fact, a mystery about the letter-writing 
of young women, which I have never been able fully 
to understand. It occupies their time ; it used to 
drain their purses, or the purses of their friends; 
it calls forth more complaining than almost any¬ 
thing else they have to do; the letters they receive 
are seldom fraught with much interest; and yet 
they plunge into this reciprocity of annoyance, as 
if the chief business of life was to be writing or 
receiving letters. 

Still I am far from supposing that this means of 
interchanging sentiment and thought, might not be 
rendered highly beneficial to the youthful mind, 
because I believe writing is of great importance as 
a branch of education. Without this habit, few 
persons, and especially women, think definitely. 
The accustomed occupation of their minds is that 
of musing; and they are, consequently, seldom able 
to disentaugle a single clear idea from the current 
of vague thoughts, which they suffer perpetually to 
flow, and which affords them a constant, but, at trie 
same time, a profitless amusement, in the variety of 
ideas it presents, alike without form, and void. 
But, in order to write with any degree of perspi¬ 
cuity, we are, to a certain extent, compeyed to 
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think; and, consequently, the habit of writing 
letters, if the subject-matter be well chosen, might 
be rendered "highly advantageous to young women, 
who, on the termination of their scholastic exer¬ 
cises, require, more than at any other time of life, 
some frequently-recurring mental occupation, to 
render their education complete. 

The art of writing a really good letter ranks 
unquestionably amongst the most valuable accom¬ 
plishments of woman, and next to that of convers¬ 
ing well. In both cases, the first thing to be 
avoided, is common-place; because, whatever par¬ 
takes of the nature of common-place, is not only 
vulgar, but ineffective. I know not how I can 
better define this term, so frequently used, and so 
little understood, than by saying that commoji-place 
consists chiefly in speaking of things by their little 
qualities, rather than their great ones. Thus it 
is common-place to speak of religious persons as 
using cant, to speak of distinguished characters as 
being well or ill dressed, and to speak of the works 
of Shakespeare as being peculiar in their style. 
It's also common-place to use those expressions of 
kindness, or sympathy, which custom has led us to 
expect as a matter of course. And we never feel 
this more, than in cases of affliction or death; 
because there *s a kind of set phraseology made 
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use of on such occasions, which those who really 
feel would often be glad to vary, if they only knew 
how. It is common-place to speak ‘of some fact 
as recently discovered, to those who have long 
known it. But above all that is genuine in com¬ 
mon-place, the kind of flattery generally adopted 
by men, when they mean to address themselves 
pleasantly to women, deserves the credit of pre¬ 
eminence. Indeed, so deficient, for the most part, 
is this flattery, in point, originality, and adaptation, 
that I have known sensible women, who felt more 
really flattered by the most humiliating truths, even 
plainly spoken; because such treatment implied 
a confidence in their strength of mind and good 
sense, in being able to bear it. 

Common-place letters are such as, but for the 
direction, would have done as well for any other 
individual as the one to whom they are addressed. 
In description especially, it is desirable to avoid 
common-place. A correspondent making the tour 
of the Lakes, tells you that on such a day she set off 
to the summit of Helvellyn. That the first part of 
the ascent was steep and difficult, the latter more 
easy; that the view from the summit was magnifi¬ 
cent, extending over so many lakes, and so many 
other mountains; and there ends the story; and 
well for you, if it does end there. But such writers 
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unfortunately often go on through a whole catalogue 
of beauties and sublimities, no single one of which 
they set before you in such a manner as to render it 
one whit more attractive, or indeed more peculiar 
in any of its features, than the king’s highway. 

In the vain hope of avoiding common-place, 
some young writers have recourse to extravagant 
expressions when describing little things; a mode of 
writing, which, besides being the medium of false¬ 
hood, leaves them in the uncomfortable predicament 
of having tio language adequate to w hat is great. 

It is difficult to say what is the direct opposite 
of common-place, without giving lengthened quota¬ 
tions from the best style of epistolary correspond¬ 
ence, with which the literature of our country 
during the last century abounds. These is a 
quality both in writing and conversation, to which 
I can give no other name than freshness, which is 
not only opposite in its nature and effect to com¬ 
mon-place, but on which I believe depends more 
than half the pleasure and amusement we derive 
fyjm the intercourse of mind with mind. Few 
persons possess this charm; because few are 
humble enough to suppose that it would be any 
advantage to them; and those who do, are always 
in danger of losing it by writing too much. 1 he 
letters of a woman of moderate abilities, apd 
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limited sphere of observation, may possess this 
great beauty ; while those of a more highly gifted, 
or accomplished writer, may want it; because it 
must ever depend upon a capability of receiving 
vivid impressions, combined with a certain degree 
of simplicity of heart. 

The first consideration in commencing a letter 
should be, “ What is my object in writing it ?” If sim¬ 
ply for the relief of your own mind you take up the 
pen, remember that such a communication can only 
be justified by pressing and peculiar circumstances, 
and that it ought only to be addressed to the nearest 
and dearest of your friends, whose love for you is of 
such a nature as to pardon so selfish an act. 

A higher object in writing, is to give pleasure, 
or afford benefit, to an absent friend; it is therefore 
necessary to place yourself in idea in her circum¬ 
stances, and consider what she would most wish to 
know. If her affection for you be such, and such 
I am aware affection often is, that she has no desire 
beyond that of receiving intelligence concerning 
yourself, let your descriptions of your state apd 
circumstances be clear and fresh; so that she may 
see you as you really are, and, as it were, live with 
you through the enjoyments or the trials of every 
day. How strong and lively may be the impres¬ 
sions thus conveyed—how deep the interest they 
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excite; provided only the writer will condescend to 
De sufficiently simple—sufficiently sincere. 

It is, however, only under peculiar circumstances, 
such as change of scene and situation, that young 
persons can have much of this kind to communicate. 
What then are they to say ? Shall the minute details 
of family affairs be raked up, to fill their letters ? 
This is at least a dangerous alternative, more espe¬ 
cially as it too freouently induces a habit of exagge¬ 
ration, in order to make what is called “ a good 
story” out of a mere trifle; and thus, that worst kind 
of falsehood, which is partly true, becomes perpetu¬ 
ated through the medium of pen and paper. * 

To avoid this danger on the one hand, and the 
weariness of writing without anything to say, on the 
other, would it not be practicable for young women 
to agree, for their own improvement and“that of 
their friends, to correspond on some given subject, 
and if unequal to the task of treating it in the style 
of an essay, they might at least relate to each 
other some important or amusing facts, which they 
had met with in the course of their reading, and by 
relating them in their own language, and then com¬ 
paring them with that of the author, they would 
be learning valuable lesSons in the art of com¬ 
position ; for of all kinds of style, that of easy 
narrative is the most useful. 
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The study of nature in this department of 
mental improvement, might be made to afford a 
never-failing source of interest, both for individual 
thought and familiar communication. The peculiari¬ 
ties of plants and animals, and even the'different 
traits of human character developed by people of 
different countries and grades of society, might all 
contribute to the same object, so as in time to 
displace from the page of female correspondence, 
the trifling, the common-place, or the more mis¬ 
chievous gossip, which that page too generally 
unfolds. 

In speaking of a mutual interchange of tokens 
of affection being essential to the vitality of friend¬ 
ship, I am far from including under this head, those 
expressions of endearment which are sometimes 
used by young women, so indiscriminately, as 
entirely to lose their individual force and value. 
Indeed, I am not quite sure that terms of endear¬ 
ment made use of as a matter of course, are desir¬ 
able under any circumstances ; because there will 
be occasions, even with the most warmly attached, 
when the tones of the voice, and the expression of 
the countenance, indicate anything but love; and 
having heard these tender epithets still made use of 
on such occasions, it is scarcely possible to retain 
our value for them when applied with real tender- 
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ness aiid respect. It also frequently happens, where 
these epithets are commonly used, that the very 
individual who has j ist been speaking to us inju¬ 
riously of another, turns to the injured party with 
.the sawn expression of endearment so frequently 
applied to ourselves, and which we consequently 
oecome extremely willing to dispense with for the 
future. 

It is the peculiar nature of friendship, that it will 
not be mocked. All manner of weakness, and a 
fearful sum of follies and transgressions, it is will¬ 
ing to bear with; but faithfulness is a requisite 
without which it is impossible it should continue 
to exist. It is not necessary, in order to be faith¬ 
ful to our friends, that we should be always praising 
them, nor yet that we should praise them more than 
they deserve. So far from this, we do them real 
injury by too much praise, because it always occa¬ 
sions disappointment in those who cultivate their 
acquaintance upon the strength of our evidence in 
their favour. Nor is it necessary, when we hear 
their characters discussed in company, to defend 
them against every charge; at least to deny their 
having those faults which are conspicuous to every 
eye. But one thing is necessary on such occasions 
—that a friend should be ever prompt and anxious 
to bring forward the evidence which remains on 
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the side of virtue, so far as it may be done with 
prudence and delicacy. 

The indulgence of caprice* is another evil pre 
valent amongst the young, with which friendship 
disdains that her claims should be put in compe¬ 
tition. Capricious persons are those who frequently 
choose to act under a momentary impulse, in a 
manner opposed to the general and acknowledged 
rule of their conduct and feelings. Thus the 
social companion of yesterday, may choose to be 
a stranger to-day. She may have no unkindness 
in her heart towards you, yet it may suit her 
mood to meet as if you had never met before. 
She may have no desire to give you pain, yet her 
looks may be as forbidding, and her manners as 
repulsive, as if she had never loved you. She 
may be habitually cheerful, yet her humour may 
be to hang her head, and low er her brow, and 
hardly articulate an answer when you speak 
to her. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that few things 
are more ruinous to friendship, and to domestic 
and social happiness in general, than caprice; 
because its very nature is to render every one 
uncertain, and to chill, to wound, or to irritate 
all with whom it comes in contact; while friend¬ 
ship requires that you should always be the same, 
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and nothing can be more painful to the feelings 
of a friend, than to find that caprice, or the in¬ 
dulgence of your own humour, is a matter 
of more importance to you than her happiness. 
Such wounds, however, are happily not incurable. 
Friendship, thus repulsed, is soon withdrawn; 
and the capricious woman has the satisfaction of 
finding herself left at last to the enjoyment of 
her different moods alone. There is, in short, 
something in the very nature of caprice so selfish 
and ungenerous, so opposed to all the require¬ 
ments of affection, that in no connection in life, 
except where the tie is indissoluble, can it long 
be endured. 

But while we are justified in acting upon the 
repulsion w hich caprice so naturally excites, there 
are other trials which, if true, friendship must sub¬ 
mit to endure; because they necessarily spring 
out of the nature of the human heart, and, instead 
of being checked by the influence of society, they 
are fostered by it, and subsist upon the very 
elements of which it is composed. One of these 
evils is a spurious kind of social intercourse, 
falsely denominated friendship, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, sometimes links itself with the true. I say 
falsely, for that friendship is not worthy of the 
name, which fs founded upon talebearing and 
o 
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detraction. Yet, how much of the intimacy of 
young women consists in the magnifying and 
telling of little troubles, particularly of a domestic 
nature, and most commonly injurious to some 
member of the household to which they belong. 

Let the young be especially warned against 
this most insidious and most dangerous tempta¬ 
tion ; and let them be assured, that there are 
few causes of more bitter repentance in after life, 
than the reflection that they have thus wantonly 
made themselves enemies to those of their own 
house. There is one fact which ought of itself 
to deter them from the indulgence of this habit. 
It is, that friendship based on such a foundation, 
is never lasting. No ; friendship must have love, 
not hate, for its element. If the intimacy of 
youth consists in evil-speaking, and injurious 
thoughts, it soon becomes assimilated with the 
poisonous aliment on which it feeds. The friend 
becomes an enemy; and what is the consequence ? 
The shafts of slander are turned against yourself, 
and the dark secrets you have revealed, go forth 
to the world as swift witnesses against you, as well 
as against those to whom duty and natural affec¬ 
tion should have kept you true. 

Besides which, there are few cases of human 
. conduct where inexperienced youth can be * cor- 
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reet or sufficient judge. It may appear to you 
at the time you speak of family grievances, that 
a parent has been too severe, that a sister has 
been selfish, or that a brother has been unjust. 
But you are not even capable of judging of your¬ 
self, as regards the impression produced by your 
own behaviour upon others; how then can you 
pronounce upon the motives of others in their 
behaviour to you? more especially how are you 
to lift the veil of experience, and penetrate the 
deep mysteries of parental love ? yet, how other¬ 
wise are you to understand 

“ The secrets of the folded heart 
That seemed to thee so stern ?” 

There are hordes of human beings, once par¬ 
takers with us in the privileges and enjoyments 
of our native land, now branded with infamy 
and toiling in chains upon a distant shore, who 
have to regret when too late, some guilty theft 
committed in early youth upon the property of a 
confiding and indulgent master. And the voice 
of our country cries out against them for the 
injury and ingratitude, as well as for the injustice, 
of what they have done. And is it possible that 
within the fair and polished circles of the same 
favoured land, where woman blooms and smiles, 
and youth is radiant with joy, and happy, in the 
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security of domestic peace—is it possible that 
woman can so far forget her heart-warm affection, 
her truth, her devotedness of soul, as, while her 
hands are pure from the contamination of so foul 
a crime as theft, to permit her tongue to be the 
instrument of injury more deep than robbery— 
more bitter than the loss of wealth. 

We will not—we cannot believe it; because the 
time is coming when the daughters of England, 
admonished of their duties on every hand, will 
learn to look, not to the mere gratification of an 
idle moment, in what they say, and what they do, 
but to the eternal principles of right and wrong; 
and to the great balance in which human actions 
are weighed, in reference not only to time, but to 
eternity. 

It is good for many reasons that youth should 
early acquire a habit of checking its own impulses, 
and never is this more important than when under 
temptation to speak injuriously of others. A few 
years more of experience, a few more instances 
of personal trial, a little more self-knowledge, 
and a little more observation of others, will in all 
probability open your understandings to an en¬ 
tirely altered view of human nature, of the motives 
which influence the conduct of mankind, as well 
as of the claims of affection when combined with 
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those of duty. You will then see, how unjust 
have been your first conclusions, liow your 
thoughts haye wronged those whom you were 
unable to understand ; and happy will it be for 
you when making this discovery, to reflect that 
you have scrupulously kept your erroneous views 
and injurious suspicions confined to the know¬ 
ledge of your own heart. 

Friendship, if true, has much to bear from the 
idle and mischievous gossip of society. Indeed, 
gossip may justly be considered as having des¬ 
troyed more youthful attachments, than selfishness, 
falsehood, or vanity ; though all these three have 
done their part in the work of destruction. It is 
easy to say, ‘ I care not for such and such injurious 
reports.' ‘ The opinion of the world is of no 
consequence to me,’ and it is undoubtedly the part 
of wisdom not to allow such causes to operate 
against our peace of mind. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, for us, the World is made up of our friends, 
as well as of those who are strangers to us; and 
in this world it is the malignant office of gossip 
to feet afloat rumor rs of what is evil, rather than 
statements of what is good. Were such rumours 
welcomed only by the credulity of strangers, they 
would certainly be of little consequence to us; 
but alas, for the faithfulness of affection! our 
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friends, though at first surprised, at last believe 
them ; and then comes the trial of friendship, 
for to be injuriously and unjustly thought of by 
those who ought to know us better, and simply 
because common report has circulat’d some 
charge against us, is that, which perhaps more 
than anything else, destroys our confidence in the 
profession, the language, the very name of friend¬ 
ship. 

The character of woman in every situation in 
life, has ever been found most admirable, when 
most severely tried; and I know that her friend¬ 
ship is equal to remaining unshaken by difficul¬ 
ties and dangers, which might well be supposed 
to move a firmer nature than her’s. j But I speak 
of the little trials of minute and every-day ex¬ 
perience, for it is against these that woman seldom 
brings her highest principles and best feelings to 
bear. It is in the sunshine of society that friend¬ 
ship most frequently withers, because the “ love 
that tempests never shook”,may expire under 
the deadly breathing-upon of common slander. 

On the first view of this subject, it seems im¬ 
possible to believe that mere gossip, which we 
unanimously agree to regard as being in so many 
instances false, should operate with such potency 
in dissolving the tenderest ties of early life. Yet 
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1 appeaHto experience, and observation too, when 
I ask, whether the ranks of society are not 
thronged with individuals closely assimilated in 
their habits and ways of thinking, mutually in 
want of the consolations of friendship, and adapted 
to promote each other’s happiness, of whom it 
may be said with melancholy truth, 

“ Alas ! they had been friends in youth, 

“ But whispering tongues can poison truth.” 

What then is the part which friendship ought 
to act in a case where rumour is strong against a 
friend ? The part of true friendship is always a 
straightforward and decided one. / First ask 
whether the charge brought against your friend 
be wholly at variance with the principles you 
know to regulate her conduct in general, wholly 
at variance with the sentiments uniformly ex¬ 
pressed in her confidential intercourse with you, 
and wholly at variance with the tenour of her 
previous life. ! If such be the case, reject it with 
a noble indignation; for even if in one instance 
yohr friend has actually departed from the general 
principles of her conduct, her habitual sentiments, 
and her accustomed mode of action—and if in 
the end you find that the world has all the while 
been right, while you have been mistaken—it is 
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better a thousand times to have felt this f 'Onerous 
though misplaced confidence, than to have been 
hastily drawn in to entertain an injurious suspicion 
of a friend., 

Still, where the evidence is strong against a 
friend, where it increases and becomes confirmed, 
it would be blindness and folly to continue to 
disregard it. But before you yield, even to such 
accumulating evidence, more especially before you 
act upon it, or suffer one syllable to pass your lips 
in support of the charge, or even of other charges 
of a similar nature to that openly alleged, fail not 
as you value everything that is just and equi¬ 
table in the conduct of one human being towards 
another—fail not to appeal directly to the injured 
party, so as to allow her an opportunity of excul¬ 
pating, or at least of excusing, herself. 

If this had but been done in one instance out 
of a thousand, where slander has scattered her 
poison upon the foundation of human love, what 
a different position would woman now maintain 
in the scale of moral excellence. How much of 
real good the hand of friendship might by this 
means have drawn out from seeming evil; how 
many a wounded bosom the balm of friendship 
might have healed; how many of those who are 
now lonely and unloved might have been linked 
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together in the endearing fellowship of mutual 
affection! 

People talk as if the worst thing that could 
happen to us, was to be deceived ; they dare not 
be generous, they dare not trust, because they 
should thereby incur the risk of being deceived. 
That this theory may very properly be acted upon 
in business, I am quite disposed to allow ;;but if 
in friendship there is no other alternative than to 
listen to injurious rumour, to lean to the side of 
suspicion, and to believe the first report against a 
friend; let me rather be deceived a thousand 
times, for then I shall at least enjoy the con¬ 
sciousness of having known what it was to trust, 
as well as love. ■ 

Friendship has many trials. Though vanity 
and selfishness are at the root of many of these, 
they are for the most part too minute, and ap¬ 
parently too trifling, for description. Perhaps the 
greatest of these arises out of the undue value 
attached by women to the general attentions of 
men. For the assistance, the protection, and the 
disinterested kindness of the other sex, all women 
ought to be deeply grateful; but for those common 
attentions which good breeding dictates, without 
reference to the individual on whom they *are 
bestowed, I «wn I cannot see why they should 
o 2 
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■ever be so much the subject of envy amongst 
women, as to cast a shade upon their intercourse 
with each other. 

This part of my subject necessarily leads me 
to the consideration of what, for want of “a more 
serious name, I am under the necessity of calling 
flirtation; by which I would be understood to 
mean, all that part of the behaviour of women, 
which in the art of pleasing, has reference only 
to men. It is easy to understand whether a woman 
is guilty of flirtation or not, by putting her con¬ 
duct to this simple test—whether, in mixed society, 
she is the same to women as to men. 

Although nothing could be more revolting to 
the feelings of a true-hearted woman, than need¬ 
lessly to make a public exposure of the weak¬ 
nesses and follies of her own sex, yet something 
of this is not only justifiable, but necessary in the 
present case, in order to contrast the conduct of 
those who are truly admirable, with that which is 
only adopted for the purpose of courting admira¬ 
tion. Nor would I speak uncharitably, when I 
confess, that, like others, I have often seen a 
drooping countenance suddenly grow animated, 
an oppressive headache suddenly removed, and 
many other symptoms of an improved state of 
health and spirits as suddenly exhibited, when 
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the sdtiety of ladies lias become varied by that of 
the nobler sex ; and never does female friendship 
receive a deeper insult, than when its claims are 
thus superseded by those, perhaps, of a mere 
strange*. 

Though the practice of flirtation, or the habit 
of making use of certain arts of pleasing in the 
society of men, which are not used in that of 
women, is a thing of such frequent occurrence, 
that few can be said to be wholly exempt from it; 
yet we rarely find a woman so lost to all sense of 
delicacy, as to make an open profession of flirt¬ 
ation. Indeed, I am convinced, that some do 
actually practise it unconsciously to themselves, 
and for this reason I am the more anxious to 
furnish them with a few hints, by which they may 
be better able to detect the follies of their own 
conduct. 

In the first place, then, allow me to ask, why 
it is necessary, or even desirable, for young 
women to do more to please men than women ? 
Their best friends, as friends only, will ever be 
found amongst their own sex. There is but one 
relation in life in which any of the men whom 
they meet with in mixed society can be anything 
to them; and surely they can have no thought 
of marrying half those whom they take more 
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pains to please, than they take in their intei course 
with their own sex. What, then, can be the 
state of mind of her who exercises all her powers 
of fascination upon beings in whom she can have 
no deep, or real interest ? She must have some 
strong motive, or why this total change in her 
behaviour, so that her female friends can scarcely 
recognize in her the same individual, who, an 
hour before, was moping, fretful, listless, and 
weary of herself, and them? She must have 
some strong motive, and it can be no other than 
one of these two—either to gain the admiration, 
or the affection, of all those whom she favours 
with the full exhibition of her accomplishments 
in the art of pleasing. If her motive be simply 
to gain their admiration, it is a blind and foolish 
mistake into which her vanity has betrayed her, 
to suppose that admiration is to be purchased by 
display, or to imagine that the open and undis¬ 
guised claims she makes upon it, are not more 
calculated to disgust, than attract. 

But there remains the second, and stronger 
motive; and this would seem, at first sight, 'to 
demand more delicacy of treatment, since it is 
generally considered an amiable propensity in 
woman’s nature to desire to be beloved. Let 
her, however, be honest, sincere, aad honourable. 
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in the means she adopts for the gratification of 
this desire. Let her require nothing for which 
she is not prepared to make an adequate return. 
The kindness, the generosity, the integrity of her 
character demand this. If, therefore, her desire 
be to obtain the love of all those with whom she 
engages in the business of flirtation, she is either 
on the one hand involved in a very serious and 
alarming outlay of affection ; or, on the other, in 
a system of selfishness and meanness, for which 
every honest - hearted woman ought to blush. 
I have used the words selfishness and meanness, 
because the art of flirtation deserves to be de¬ 
scribed by no better; because it is selfish to 
endeavour to obtain that for which we know that 
a return will be expected, which we are not the 
least prepared to make; because it is mean to 
use, in obtaining it, a degree of art, which makes 
us appear better, or more admirable, than we 
really are. 

Is it not good, then, for woman to bear about 
with her, even in early life, the conviction that 
her only business with men in society, is to learn 
of them, and not to captivate, or dazzle them; 
for there is a boldness—an indelicacy, in this 
exercise of her influence, as much at variance 
with good taste, as with right principle, and real 
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feeling. Is it not good, also, to bear about with 
her the remembrance, that no woman ought to 
be so brilliant or so agreeable in mined society, 
as in her own domestic circle. There is no harm 
in pleasing, it is at once her privilege, Snd her 
power; but let her influence through the exer¬ 
cise of this means be what it may, there will 
come in after life sore trials, under which she will 
need it all; and poor indeed is that woman, who, 
when affection wanes, and disappointment chills 
the glow of youthful ardour, feels that she has 
expended all her powers of pleasing in public, or 
upon comparative strangers. 

I have said, that all women plead not guilty to 
the charge of flirtation in themselves; yet, all are 
ready to detect and despise it in their friends. All 
can detect in others, when the bland and beaming 
smile is put on for the occasion; when expressive 
looks are interchanged; when glittering curls are 
studiously displayed; when songs are impressively 
sung; when flowers which have been presented, 
are preserved and worn; when unnecessary atten¬ 
tions are artfully called fqrth; but, above all, for 
it is best to cut short this catalogue of folly, when 
conversation is so ingeniously turned as to induce, 
and almost compel some personal allusion, in which 
a compliment must almost unavoidably be couched. 
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And in all this system of absurdity, containing 
items of folly too numerous for tongue or pen to 
tell, from the glance of a beautiful eye, to the 
expression of a mutual sentiment; from the gather¬ 
ing of l favourite flower, to the awakening of a 
dormant passion; from the pastime of an idle 
moment, to the occupation of years; in all this, it is 
deeply to be regretted, that the influence of man 
is such, as to excite, rather than to repress—to 
encourage this worse than folly, rather than to warn 
and to correct. Indeed, whatever may be the excel¬ 
lencies of man in every other walk of life, it is a 
subject of something more than regret, that these 
excellencies are so little called forth in his inter¬ 
course with woman in mixed society. As a father, 
a husband, a brother, and a friend, his character 
assumes a totally different aspect. And why, 
I would ask of him, if his eye should ever deign to 
glance over these pages,—why is he not the friend 
of woman in society, as well as in the more intimate 
relations of social and domestic life ? 

Time was, when warriors and heroes deemed it 
mrt incompatible with glory or renown, to make 
the cause of helpless woman their's. Nay, such 
was the respect in which her claims were held, that 
the banner could not wave in battle, nor the laurel- 
wreath in peaae, so proudly as when lances were 
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broken, and lays were sung, in defence of her fair 
fame. On what did that fame then rest ?—on what 
must it rest for ever? On* her moral purity—- 
on her exemption from mean and grovelling 
thoughts, and on her aspirations after what-is noble, 
and refined, and true. And is woman less deserving 
now, than she was a thousand years ago, of the 
kindness, the protection, the honourable and fair 
dealing, of man ? So far from this, she has made 
rapid progress in the work of moral renovation, 
having gained in real worth, more than she ha3 lost 
in romantic feeling. But one hinderance to her 
improvement still remains—one barrier against her 
progress in the path of wisdom and of truth. It is 
the influence of man, in his intercourse with her in 
general society. 

Perhaps he is not aware how powerful and exten¬ 
sive this influence is, or he would surely sometimes 
endeavour to turn it to better account. I wish not 
to describe it in too flattering a manner, by telling 
how many a young heart is made to throb for the 
first time with vanity, and idle thoughts, and foolish 
calculations, in consequence of his flattery and 
attentions; but it is most important he should 
know,‘that while women naturally and necessarily 
look to the stronger sex to give character and 
decision to their own sentiments; it is in the com- 
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mon intercourse of society, that such sentiments 
are implanted, fostered, and matured. 

To speak of the popular style of conversation 
used by gentlemen when making themselves 
agteeable to young ladies, as trifling, is the best 
thing we can say of it. Its worst characteristic is 
its falsehood, while its worst tendency is to call 
forth selfishness, and to foster that littleness of 
mind, for which man is avowedly the despiser of 
woman. If intellectual conversation occupies the 
company, how often does he turn to whisper 
nonsense to woman; if he sees her envious of the 
beauty of her friend, how often does he tell her that 
her own charms are unrivalled; if he discovers that 
she is foolishly elated with the triumph of having 
gained his attentions, how studiously does he feed 
her folly, waiting only for the next meeting with a 
boon companion, to treat the whole with that 
ridicule which it deserves—deserves, but not from 
him. 

It may be—I would fain believe it is, his wish 
that woman should be simple-hearted, intelligent, 
generous, frank, and true ; but how is his influence 
in society exercised to make her any one of 
these ? Woman is blamed’, and justly so, for idle 
thoughts, and trifling conversation; but, I appeal 
to experience* and ask, whether, when a young 
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girl first goes into society, her most trifling con¬ 
versation is not that which she shares with men? 
It is true that woman has tne power' to repel by 
a look, a word, or even a tone of her voice, the 
approach of falsehood or folly; and admirable are 
the instances we sometimes find of woman thus 
surrounded as it were by an atmosphere of moral 
purity, through which no vulgar touch can penetrate. 
But all are not thus happily sustained, and it seems 
hard that the weaker sex should not only have to 
contend with’the weakness of their own hearts; 
but that they should find in this conflict, so much of 
the influence of man on the side of evil. 

In speaking of friendship, I have said nothing 
of that which might be supposed to exist between 
the two sexes; because I believe, that, in early 
youth, but little good can accrue to either party 
from making the experiment; and chiefly for 
reasons already stated, that man, in his inter¬ 
course with woman, seldom studies her improve¬ 
ment ; and that woman, in her’e with man, is too 
much addicted to flirtation. The opinion of the 
world, also, is opposed to this kind of intimacy ; 
and it is seldom safe, and never wise, to do what 
society unanimously condemns. Besides which, 
\ it is exceedingly difficult for a young and inexpe¬ 
rienced girl to know when a mail is really her 
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friend, and when he is only endeavouring to gain 
her favour ;/jthe most serious mistakes are, there¬ 
fore, always- liable fo be made, which can only 
be effectually guarded against, by avoiding such 
intimacies altogether. 

Again, it is no uncommon thing for men to 
betray young women into little deviations from 
the strict rule of propriety, for their own sakes, 
or in connection with them; which deviations 
they would be the first to condemn, if they were 
in favour of another. Be assured, however, that 
the man who does this—who, for his own gratifi¬ 
cation betrays you iuto so much as the shadow of 
an error—who even willingly allows you to be 
placed in an exposed, a questionable, or even an 
undignified situation—in short, who subjects you, 
for his own sake, to the slightest breath of cen¬ 
sure, or even of ridicule, is not your real friend, 
nor worthy so much as to be called your ac¬ 
quaintance.^ 

Fain would we hope and trust, that men who 
would do this, are exceptions to a general rule; 
and, honourable it is to the sex, that there are 
those, who, without any personal interest of their 
own being involved, are truly solicitous to raise 
the moral and intellectual standard of excellence 
amongst womSn; men who speak the truth, antj 
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nothing but the truth, even to the trusting and 
too credulous; who never, for the gratification of 
an idle moment, stoop to lead the unwise still 
farther into folly, the weak into difficulty, or the 
helpless into distress * men who are not satisfied 
merely to protect the feeble portion of the com¬ 
munity, but who seek to promote the safety and 
the happiness of woman, by placing her on the 
sure foundation of sound principle; men who are 
ready to convince her, if she would but listen to 
their faithful teaching, that she possesses no 
beauty so attractive as her simplicity of heart, no 
charm so lasting as her deep and true affection, 
and no influence so powerful as her integrity and 
truth. | 

I cannot leave the subject of the general beha¬ 
viour of women to the other sex, without advert¬ 
ing to a popular tendency amongst the young 
and inexperienced, to attach undue importance to 
the casual notice of distinguished men; such as 
popular speakers, eloquent ministers of religion, 
or any who hold conspicuous situations in society. 

\ The most objectionable feature which this ten¬ 
dency assumes, is an extravagant and enthusiastic 
attachment to ministers of religion. I am aware 
there is much in the character and office of a 
faithful minister, justly calculated to call forth the 
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respectful admiration both of young,and old; 
that there is also much in his pastoral care of the 
individual members’of his flock equally calculated 
to awaken feelings of deep and strong attach¬ 
ment ; and when such feelings are tempered with 
reverence, and kept under the proper restraint of 
prudence and good taste, it is unquestionably 
right that they should be cherished. | My remarks 
can have no reference to young women whose 
conduct is thus regulated; but there are others, 
chiefly of enthusiastic temperament, who, under 
the impression that it is right to love and admire 
to the utmost of their power, whoever is worthy 
of admiration, give way to a style of expression, 
when speaking of their favourite ministers, and a 
mode of behaviour towards them, which is not 
only peculiarly adapted to expose them, as reli¬ 
gious professors, to the ridicule of the world ; but 
which, of itself, too plainly betrays their want 
of reverence and right feeling on the subject of 
religion in general. J 

But the duties of friendship remain yet to be 
considered in their highest and most important 
character. We have never been intimately asso¬ 
ciated with any one, even in early youth, without 
having received from them some bias of feeling, 
either towards good or evil; and the* more our 
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affections^were engaged in this intimacy, the more 
decided this bias has been. What, then, has been 
the nature of our influence upon them»?—upon all 
to whose bosom-confidence we have been admit¬ 
ted ? Is this solemn query to be reserved for the 
hour of death ? or is it not the wiser part of youth 
to begin with its practical application, while the 
character is yet fresh and pliant, and before the 
traces of our influence, if wrong, shall have be¬ 
come too deep to be eradicated ? 

If your friend is farther advanced in religious 
experience than yourself, be willing, then, to learn 
from her example; but be watchful, also, to point 
out with meekness and gentleness, her slightest 
deviations from the line of conduct which a Chris¬ 
tian professor ought to pursue; and by this means 
you may not only materially promote her highest 
interests, but you may also assist in promoting 
the interests of religion itself, by preserving it 
from the calumny and disrespect for which such 
deviations so naturally give occasion. 

If your friend is less advanced than yourself 
in religious experience, or if, as is most probable, 
you are both in a backward and defective state, 
suffer not your mind on any account to become 
regardless of the important fact, that in propor¬ 
tion to th<? degree of eonfidsnce you 1 have enjoyed 
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with that friend, and in proportion with the hold 
yon have obtained of her affections, is the respon¬ 
sibility you incur with regard to her moral and 
spiritual advancement. It is fruitless to say, ‘ I 
see her ^faults, I mourn over her deviations, but 
I dare not point them out, lest I wound her feel¬ 
ings, or offend her pride.’ I know the task is diffi¬ 
cult, perhaps the most so of any we ever under¬ 
take. But our want of disinterested love, and of 
real earnestness in the cause of Christ, render it 
more difficult than it would otherwise be. 

We might in this, as in many other instances, 
derive encouragement from what is accomplished 
by women in the way of supporting public insti¬ 
tutions, and promoting public good. |Look at 
some of the most delicate and sensitive females— 
how they penetrate the abodes of strangers—how 
they persevere through dangers and difficulties, 
repelled by no contumely, and deterred by no 
hardship, simply because they know that the 
work in which they labour, is the cause of Christ/ 
lAnd shall we find less disinterested zeal, less 
ardour, less patience, less self-denial, in fipsom- 
friends who share each other’s confidence and 
love?/ 

I am the more anxious to impress these observa¬ 
tions upon the.young reader, because the present 
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is peculiarly a time for laudable and extraordi¬ 
nary exertions for the public good; and because 
I am convinced, that benevolent,,,and highly 
salutary, as these exertions are, they will never 
so fully answer the noble end desired,'as when 
supported by the same principles faithfully acted 
upon in the intimate relations of private life. 



CHAP. X. 


LOVE AND COURTSHIP. 


Love is a subject which has ever been open to 
discussion, amongst persons of all classes; and of 
every variety of mind and character, yet, after 
all, there are few subjects which present greater 
difficulties, especially to a female writer. How 
to compress a subject which has filled so many 
volumes, into the space of one chapter, is also 
another difficulty; but I will begin by dismissing 
a large portion of what is commonly called by 
that name, as wholly unworthy of my attention, 
I mean that which originates in mere fancyf with¬ 
out reference to the moral excellence of the object; 
and if my young readers imagine, that out of the 
remaining part they shall be able to elicit much 
amusement, I Tear they will be disappointed; for 
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I am one of those who think that the most serious 
act of a woman’s whole life is to love. 

What, then, I would ask, is love? that it should 
he the cause of some of the deepest realities in 
our experience, and of so much of our merriment 
and folly ? 

The reason why so many persons act foolishly, 
and consequently lay themselves open to ridicule, 
under the influence of love, I believe to originate 
in the grand popular mistake of dismissing this 
subject from our serious reading and conversation, 
and leaving it to the unceremonious treatment 
of light novels, and low jests; by which unnatural 
system of philosophy, that which is in reality the 
essence of woman’s being, and the highest and 
holiest amongst her capabilities, bestowed for the 
purpose of teaching us of how much our nature 
is capable for the good of others, has become a 
thing of sly purpose, and frivolous calculation. 

\The very expression—“ falling in love,” has 
done an incalculable amount of mischief, by con¬ 
veying an idea that it is a thing which cannot be 
resisted, and which must be given way to, either 
with or without reason. Persons are said to have 
fallen in love, precisely as they would be said to 
have fallen into a fever or an ague-fit; and the 
worst of -this mode of expression i s. that amongst 
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young people, it has led to a general yielding up 
of the heart to the first impression, as if it pos¬ 
sessed of itself no power of resistance. I 

It is frpm general notions such as these, that 
the idea, and the name of love, have become 
vulgarized and degraded; and in connection with 
this degradation, a flood of evil has poured in 
upon that Eden of woman’s life, where the virtues 
of her domestic character are exercised. 

What, then, I would ask again, is love in its 
highest, holiest character? It is woman’s all— 
her wealth, her power, her very being. Man, 
let him love as he may, has ever an existence 
distinct from that of bis affections. He has his 
worldly interests, his public character, his ambi¬ 
tion, Ins competition with other men-^-but woman 
centres all in that one feeling, and 

• In that she lives, or else she has no life." 

! In woman’s love is mingled the trusting de¬ 
pendence of a child, for she ever looks up to man 
as her protector, and her guide; the frankness, 
the.social feeling, and the tenderness of a sister— 
for is not man her friend? the solicitude, the anxi¬ 
ety, the careful watching of tjie mother—for would 
she not suffer to preserve him from harm ? Such 
is love in a noble mind, and especially in its first 
commencement, when it is almost invariably 
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elevated, and pure, trusting, and disinterested. 
Indeed, the woman who could mingle low views 
and selfish calculations with her first attachment, 
would scarcely he worthy of the name. , 

So far from this being the case with women in 
general, I believe, if we could look into the heart 
oT a young girl, when she first begins to love, we 
should find the nearest resemblance to wlsat poetry 
has described, as the state of our first parents 
when in Paradise, which this life ever presents. 
All is then coloured with an atmosphere of beauty, 
and light; or if a passing cloud sails across the 
azure sky, reflecting a transitory shadow on the 
scene below, it is but to be swept away by the 
next balmy gale, which leaves the picture more 
lovely, for this momentary interruption of its 
stillness and repose. 

But that which constitutes the essential charm 
of a first attachment, is its perfect disinterested¬ 
ness. She who entertains this sentiment in its 
profoundest character, lives no longer for herself. 
In all her aspirations, her hopes, her energies, 
in all"her noble daring, her confidence, her enthu¬ 
siasm* her fortitude, hpr own existence is absorbed 
in the interests of another. For herself, and in 
her own character alone, she is at the same time 
- retiring,“meek, and humble, content to be neg- 
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lected by the whole world—despised, forgotten, 
or contemned ; so that to one being only she may 
s^ill be all in *all. 

And is this a love to be lightly spoken of, or 
harshly dealt with? Oh no; but it has many a 
rough blast to encounter yet, and many an insidi¬ 
ous enemy to cope with, before it can be stamped 
with the seal of faithfulness; and until then, who 
can distinguish the ideal from the true ? 

/ I am inclined to think it is from the very 
purity and disinterestedness of her own motives, 
that woman, in cases of strong attachment, is 
sometimes tempted to transgress the law's of 
etiquette, by which her conduct, even in affairs 
of the heart, is so wisely restricted. But let not 
the young enthusiast believe herself justified in 
doing this, whatever may be the nature of her 
own sentiments. The restrictions of society may 
probably appear to her both harsh, and uncalled 
for; but, I must repeat—society has good reasons 
for the rules it lays down for the regulation of 
female conduct, and she ought never to forget 
that points of etiquette ought scrupulously 4o be 
observed by those who have principle, for the 
sake of those who have not. Besides which, men 
who know the world so much better than women, 
are close observers on these points, and- nothing 
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can lessen their confidence in you more effectually, 
than to find you unscrupulous, or lax, even in your 
behaviour to them individually, j 'If, therefore, 
your lover perceives that you are regardless of 
the injunctions of your parents or guardians even 
for his sake, though possibly he may feel gratified 
at the moment, yet his opinion of your principles 
will eventually be lowered, while his trust in your 
faithfulness will be* lessened in the same degree, j 
In speaking of the entireness, the depth, and 
the disinterestedness of woman’s love, I would 
not for a moment be supposed to class under the 
same head, that precocious tendency to fall in 
love, which some yeang ladies encourage under 
the idea of its being an amiable weakness. Never 
is the character of woman more despicable, than 
when she stoops to plead her weakness as a merit. 
Yet some complain that they are naturally so 
grateful, it is impossible for them to resist the 
influence of kindness; and thus they fall in love, 
perhaps with a worthless man—perhaps with two 
men at once; simply because they have been 
kindly treated, and their hearts are not capable 
of resisting kindness. Would that such puerile 
suppliants for the charity they ill deserve, could 
be made to understand how many a correct and 
prudent <woman would have gon£ inconceivably 
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farther than them, in gratitude, and generous 
feeling, had not right principle been made the 
stay of her ^conduct! and the arbitrer of all her 
actions. Love which arises out of mere weakness, 
is as easily fixed upon one object as another; and 
consequently is at all times transferable: that 
which is governed by principle, how much has it 
to suffer, yet how nobly does it survive all trial! 

I have said, that woman’s love, at least all 
which deserves that name, is almost universally 
exalted and noble in its commencement; but that 
still it wants its highest attribute, until its faithful¬ 
ness has been established by temptation and trial. 
Let no woman, therefore, boast of her constancy, 
until she has been put to the test. In speaking 
of faithfulness, I am far from supposing it to 
denote merely the tenacity of adhering to an en¬ 
gagement. It is easy to be true to an engagement, 
while false to the individual with whom it is con¬ 
tracted. My meaning refers to faithfulness of 
heart, and this has many trials in the common 
intercourse of society, in the flattery and attentions 
of men, and in the fickleness of female fancy. 

To have loved faithfully, then, is to have loved 
with singleness of heart, and sameness of purpose, 
through all the temptations which society presents, 
and under all the assaults of vanity, .both from 
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within and without. It is so pleasant to be admired, 
and so soothing to be loved, that the grand trial of 
female constancy is, not to add one more conquest 
to her triumphs, where it is evidently in her power 
to do so; and, therefore, her only protection is to 
restrain the first wandering thought which might 
even lead her fancy astray. The ideas which com¬ 
monly float through the mind of woman, are so 
rapid, and so indistinctly defined, than when the 
door is opened to such thoughts, they pour in like 
a torrent. Then first will arise some new percep¬ 
tion of deficiency in the object of her love, or 
some additional impression of his unkindness or 
neglect, with comparisons between him and other 
men, and regret that he has not some quality 
which they possess, sadness under a conviction of 
her future destiny, pining for sympathy under 
that sadness, and, lastly, the commencement of 
some other intimacy, which at first she has no 
idea of converting into love. 
j Such is the manner in which, in thousands of 
instances, the faithfulness of woman’s love has been 
destroyed, and destroyed far more effectually than 
if assailed by an open, and, apparently, more 
formidable foe. And what a wreck has followed ! 
for when woman loses her integrity, and her self- 
respect, she is indeed pitiable and degraded. While 
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her faithfulness remains unshaken, it is true she 
may, and probably will, have much to suffer ; but 
let her portion in this life be what ifcmay, she will 
walk through the world with a firm and upright 
step; for even when solitary, she is not degraded. 
It may be called a cold philosophy to speak of such 
consolation being available under the suffering 
which arises from unkindness and desertion, but 
who would not rather be the one to bear injury 
than the one to inflict it; and the very act of bear¬ 
ing it meekly and reverently, as from the hand of 
God, has a purifying and solemnizing effect upon 
the soul, which the faithless and the fickle never 
can experience. ) 

f As friendship is the basis of all true love, it is 
equally—nay, more important that the latter should 
be submitted to the same test in relation to its 
ultimate aim, which ought supremely to be, the 
moral and spiritual good of its object, f Indeed, 
without this principle at heart, no love is worthy 
of the name; because, as its influence upon human 
nature is decidedly the most powerful of any, its 
responsibilities are in the same proportion serious 
and imperative. / What, then, shall we think of the 
woman who evinces a nervous timidity, about the 
personal safety of her lover, without any correspond¬ 
ing anxiety abflut the safety of his soul ? 

i*2 
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> But there is another delusion equally fatal with 
this, and still more frequently prevailing amongst 
well-meaning *young women; I mean; 1 that of lis¬ 
tening to the addresses of a gay man, and making 
it the condition of her marrying him, that he shall 
become religious. Some even undertake to con¬ 
vert men of this description, without professing 
any personal interest in the result; and surely, of 
all the mockeries by which religion is insulted in 
this world, these are amongst the greatest. They 
are such, however, as invariably bring their own 
punishment; and, therefore, a little observation 
upon the working of this fallacious system upon 
others, will probably be of more service to the 
young, than any observations I can offer. I cannot, 
however, refrain from the remark, that religion 
being a matter of personal interest, if a man will 
not submit himself to its influence for his own sake, 
it is not likely he will do so for the sake of another; 
and the probability is, that, while endeavouring to 
convert him, the woman, being the weaker party, 
will be drawn over to his views and principles; 
or if hers should be too firm for this, that he will 
act the hypocrite in order to deceive her, and thus 
add a new crime to the sum of guilt already con¬ 
tracted. 

\ With s gay man, therefore, a serious woman can 
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have nothing to do, but to contemplate his charac¬ 
ter as she would that of some being of a different 
order or species from her own. Even after such 
a man has undergone a moral and spiritual 
change, there will remain something in his tone of 
mind and feeling, from which a delicate and sen¬ 
sitive woman will naturally and unavoidably shrink. 
He will feel this himself; and while the humility 
and self-abasement which this conviction occasions, 
will constitute a strong claim upon her sympathy 
and tenderness, they will both be deeply sensible 
that, in his heart of hearts, there is a remembrance, 
a shadow, a stain, which a pure-minded woman 
must ever feel and sorrow for. 

‘ But how are we to know a man’s real charac¬ 
ter? is the common question of younj* women. 
Alas! there is much willing deception on this 
point Yet, I must confess, that men are seldom 
thoroughly known, except under their own roof, or 
amongst their own companions. With respect to 
their moral conduct, however, if they have a low 
standard of excellence with regard to the female 
sex in general, it is an almost infallible sign that 
their education, or their habits, have been such as 
to render them undesirable companions in the most 
intimate and indissoluble of all connections, j Good 
men are accUfetomed to regard women a« equal with 
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themselves in their moral and religious character, 
and therefore they seldom speak of them with dis¬ 
respect ; but bad men having ho such scale of cal¬ 
culation, use a very different kind of phraseology, 
when women, as a class, are the subject of conver¬ 
sation. 

Again, the world is apt to speak of men as being 
good, because they are merely moral. But it would 
be a safe rule for all Christian women to reflect, 
that such are the temptations to man in his inter¬ 
course with the world, that nothing less than the 
safeguard of religion can render his conduct uni¬ 
formly moral. 

With regard to the social and domestic qualities 
of a lover, these must also be tried at home. If 
disrespectful to his mother, and inconsiderate or 
ungentle in his manners to his sisters, or even if 
accustomed to speak of them in a coarse, unfeeling, 
or indifferent manner, whatever may be his intel¬ 
lectual recommendations, as a husband he ought 
not to be trusted. :f On the other hand, it may be 
set down as an almost certain rule, that the man 
who is .respectful and affectionate to his mother 
and his sisters, will be so to his wife. 

Having thus described'in general terms the man¬ 
ner in which women ought to love, the next inquiry 
is, under what circumstances this feeling may be 
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properly indulged. The first restriction to a woman 
of delicacy, of course, will be never to entertain this * 
sentiment towards one by whom it has not been 
sought and solicited. Unfortunately, however, there 
are but too many instances in which attentions, so 
pointed as not to be capable of being misunder 
stood, have wantonly been made the means <t 
awakening something more than a preference ; 
while he who had thus obtained this meanest of 
all triumphs, could smile at the consequences, and 
exult in his own freedom from any direct com¬ 
mittal. 

How the peace of mind of the young and the 
trusting is to be secured against such treatment, 
it is difficult to say; unless they would adopt the 
advice of the more experienced, and think less of 
the attentions of men in general, and more of their 
own immediate and practical duties, which, after 
all, are the best preservatives, not only against 
indolence, melancholy, and romance; but against 
the almost invariable accompaniment of these evils 
—a tendency to sentimental attachments. I am 
aware that I incur the risk of being considered 
amongst young ladies as too homely in my notions, 
even for an admonitresS, when I so often recom¬ 
mend good old-fashioned household duties; yet, 

I believe them, nevertheless, to be a. wholesome 
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medicine both to body and mind, and in no case 
more useful than in those of sentimentality. 

t In the bestowment of the affections, -few women 
are tempted to make choice of men of weak capa¬ 
city. Still there is sometimes a plausible manner, 
a gentlemanly address, or a handsome exterior, 
which serves for a while to bewilder the judgment, 
so as to conceal from detection the emptiness 
within. It is the constitutional want of woman’s 
nature to have some superior being to look up to; 
and how shall a man of weak capacity supply this 
want ? He may possibly please for an hour, or a 
day, but it is a fearful thought to have to dwell 
with such a one for life. 

The most important inquiry, however, to be 
made in the commencement of an attachment, for 
it may be too late to make it afterwards, is, whether 
the object of it inspires with a greater love of all 
that is truly excellent — in short, whether his 
society and conversation have a direct tendency to 
make religion appear more lovely, and more desir¬ 
able. 1 If not, he can be no safe companion for the 
intimacy of married life; for you must have already 
discovered, that your own position as a Christian, 
requires support rather than opposition. ) It is the 
more important, therefore, that this inquiry should 
be most satisfactorily answered in an early stage of 
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the attachment; because it is the peculiar nature 
of love to invest with ideal excellence the object of 
its choice, So that after it has once obtained pos¬ 
session of the heart, there ceases too generally to 
be a correct perception of good and evil, where the 
interests of love are concerned. / 

In addition to this tendency, it is deeply to be 
regretted, that so few opportunities are afforded to 
women in the present state of society, of becoming 
acquainted with the natural dispositions and general 
habits of those to whom they intrust their happi¬ 
ness, until the position of both is fixed, and fixed 
for life.'The short acquaintance which takes place 
under ordinary circumstances, between two indivi¬ 
duals about to be thus united, for better for worse, 
until death do them part, is anything but a mutual 
developement of real character. The very name of 
courtship is a repulsive one; because it implies 
merely a solicitude to obtain favour, but has no 
reference to deserving it. When a man is said to 
be paying his court to an individual of higher rank 
or authority, he is universally understood to be 
using flattery and attention, if not artifice, to pur¬ 
chase what his merits alone would not be sufficient 
to command. 1 1 do not* say that a similar line of 
conduct is designedly pursued by the lover, because 
I believe th&t in many cases he would be glad to 
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have his character more clearly understood than it 
is. Yet, here we see, most especially, the evil 
consequences resulting from that system of inter¬ 
course, which prevails between the two sexes in 
general society. ' By the time a young woman is 
old enough to enter into a serious engagement, she 
has generally become so accustomed to receive the 
flattery and the homage of men, that she would 
feel it an insult to be treated with perfect honesty 
and candour; while, on the other hand, her lover 
redoubles his assiduity to convince her, that if not 
actually a goddess, she'is at least the most charm¬ 
ing of her sex. Need we be surprised if there 
should often be a fearful awaking from this state of 
delusion ? ( 

\ I must, however, in justice repeat, that the delu¬ 
sion is not all intentional on either part, for a 
successful suit, naturally places a man in so agree¬ 
able a position, that his temper and disposition, at 
such times, appear to the best possible advantage ; 
while on the other hand, it would be strange indeed, 
of a woman 50 courted, and apparently admired, 
could not maintain her sweetest deportment, and 
wear her blandest smiles, through that short period 
which some unjustly call •'the happiest of her life, 
simply because it is the one in which she is the 
most flattered, and the most deceived. 0 
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It is a very erroneous notion, entertained by 
some young persons, that to make early preten¬ 
sions to womanhood, is an embellishment to their 
character, or a means of increasing their happiness. 
Nothing in reality can be more entirely a mistake. 

\One of the greatest charms which a girl can possess, 
is that of being contented to be a girl, and nothing 
more. Her natural ease of manner, her simplicity 
of heart, her frankness, her guileless and confiding 
truth, are all opposed to the premature assumption 
of' womanhood. 'Even her joyous playfulness, so 
admirably adapted to promote the health, both of 
mind and body,—oh! why does she hasten to lay 
all this aside for the mock dignity of an artificial and 
would-be woman? Believe me, the latter loses 
much of the innocent enjoyment of her early years, 
while she gains in nothing, except a greater 
necessity for care and caution. ■ 

Were it possible to induce the daughters of Eng¬ 
land to view this subject in its true light, and to 
endeavour to prolong rather than curtail the season 
of their simplicity and buoyancy of heart; how much 
wfould be avoided of that absurd miscalculation 
about the desirableness of contracting matrimonial 
alliances, which plunges hundreds and thousands 
into the responsible situation of wives and mothers, 
before they have well learned to be rational women. 
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j A cheerful, active, healthy, and sound-minded 
girl, is ever the first to glow with the genuine 
impulse of what is noble and generous in feeling, 
thought, and action; and at the same time she is 
the last to be imposed upon by what is artificial, 
false, or merely superficial; for there seems to be 
a power in unsophisticated nature, to repel as if by 
instinct the mean stratagems of art.; The vain, the 
sentimental, would-be woman, sickly for want of 
natural exercise, and disappointed in her precocious 
attempts at dignity and distinction, is the last to 
yield herself to any genuine impulse; because she 
must inquire whether it is ladylike and becoming; 
but, alas for her peace of mind! she is the first to 
listen to the voice of flattery, and to sink into all the 
absurdities of an early, a misplaced, or an imaginary 
attachment. 

\ It is not indeed in the nature of things, that a 
young girl should know how to bestow her affections 
aright She has not had experience enough in the 
ways of the world, or penetrated sufficiently through 
the smiling surface of society, to know that some 
who aue the most attractive in their address and 
manners, are the least calculated for fireside com¬ 
panions. | They know, h” they would but believe 
what their more experienced relatives tell them, 
that the happiness of marriage must depend upon 
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suitability of character ; yet, even of this they are 
incompetent to judge, and consequently they are* 
betrayed into mistakes sometimes the most fatal to 
their true interests, both here and hereafter. 

How much wiser then is the part of her, who 
puts off these considerations altogether, until a 
period of greater maturity of judgment, when much 
that once looked dazzling and attractive shall have 
lost its false splendour; and when many qualifica¬ 
tions of heart and mind, to which she once attached 
but little value, shall have obtained their due share 
of importance in her calculations, j Her heart will 
then be less subject to the dictates of capricious 
fancy; and, looking at human life, and society, and 
mankind as they really are ; looking at herself, too, 
with a clearer vision, and a more decided estimate 
of truth, she will be able to form a correct opinion 
on that point of paramount importance—suitability 
of character and habits. \ 

Influenced by a just regard to this consideration, 
a'sensible woman will easily see that the man of 
her choice must be as much as possible in her own 
sphere of life. Deficient in education, he would 
be a rude and coarse companion for a refined 
woman; and with much higher attainments than 
her own, he would be* liable to regard her with 
disrespect, if»not with contempt. 
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j By a fatal misapprehension of what constitutes 
real happiness, it is often spoken of as a good and 
great thing, when a woman raises herself to a 
higher sphere in society by marriage. / Could such 
individuals tell the story of their after lives, it 
would often be a history of humiliation and sor¬ 
row, for which no external advantages had been able 
to compensate, ( There are, however, admirable 
instances of women, thus exalted, who have main¬ 
tained their own dignity, and the respect of all 
their connections; so much more important is 
moral worth than intellectual cultivation, to a 
woman, j In these cases, however, the chief merit 
of the wife has been, that she never sought her 
elevation. / - 

Having chosen your lover for his suitability, it 
is of the utmost consequence, that you should 
guard against that natural propensity of the youth¬ 
ful mind, to invest him with every ideal excellence. 

1 Endeavour to be satisfied with him as he is, rather 
than imagine him what he never can be. It will 
save you a world of disappointment in aftet life v 
Nor, indeed, does this extravagant investiture of 
the fancy belong, as is sometimes supposed, to that 
meek, and true, and abiding attachment which it 
is woman’s highest virtue and noblest distinction 
to feel. I strongly suspect it is vanity, and not 
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affection, which leads a young woman to believe 
her lover perfect; because it enhances her triumph, 
to be the choice of such a man. f The part of a true¬ 
hearted woman, is to be satisfied with her lover, 
such as he is, and to consider him, with all his 
faults, as sufficiently exalted, and sufficiently per¬ 
fect, for her. No after-development of character 
can shake the faith of such a woman, no ridicule or 
exposure can weaken her tenderness for a single 
moment; while, on the other hand, she who has 
blindly believed her lover to be without a fault, must 
ever be in danger of awaking to the conviction that 
her love exists no longer./* 

Though truth should be engraven upon every 
thought, and word, and act, which occurs in your 
intercourse with the man of your choice^ there is 
implanted in the nature of woman, j a shrinking 
delicacy, which ought ever to prompt her to keep 
back some of her affection for the time when she 
•becomes a wife/ No woman ever gained, but many, 
very many have been losers, by displaying all at 
first. |Let sufficient of your love be told, to prevent 
suspicion, or distrust; and the self-complacency of 
man will be sure to supply the rest f Suffer it not, 
then, to be unfolded tb its full dxtent. In the 
trials of married life, you will have ample need for 
an additiona! supply. You will wanfr it for sick- 
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ness, for sorrow, for all the different exigences of 
real experience j/but, above all, you will want it to 
re-awaken the tenderness of your husband, when 
worldly cares and pecuniary disappointments have 
too much absorbed his better feelings; and what 
surprise so agreeable to him, as to discover, in his 
farther progress through the wilderness of life, so 
sweet, so deep a fountain, as woman’s perfect love? 1 ' 

This prudent and desirable restraint of female 
delicacy during the period of courtship, will pre¬ 
vent those dangerous demands being made upon 
mere affection to supply interest for an occasion, 
which after all, and particularly to men of business, 
is apt to be rather a tedious one. |Let your amuse¬ 
ments, then, even during that period, be of an 
intellectual nature, that your lover may never even 
for a single moment have occasion to feel that your 
society grows vapid, or palls upon his taste, j It is 
better a thousand times, that reading or conversa¬ 
tion, or the company of others, should be forced 
upon him, so that he should re gre t having had 
so little of yours, than that the idea should once 
glance across his mind, that he had had too much, 
or that the time spent with you had not passed so 
pleasantly as he had expected . 

It is a fact too little taken into account by young 
women, that until actually married, their relative 
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and home-duties are the same after an engagement 
has been contracted, as before. When a daughter 
begins to neglect a father or a brother, for the 
sake of her lover, it is a Dad omen for his happi¬ 
ness. Her attentions in this case are dictated by 
impulse, not duty; and the same misapprehension 
of what is just, and right, will in future be equally 
likely to divert them again from their proper object. 
It is good even to let your lover see, that such is 
your estimate of duty, that you can afford even 
to lose his society for a few minutes, rather than 
neglect the claims of your family. / 

I have now imagined a young woman brought 
into the most serious position she has yet occupied: 
and if her mind is rightly influenced, she will feel 
it to be one of deep and solemn consideration. If, 
during the lapse of her previous existence, she has 
lived for herself alone, now is the time when her 
regrets are about to begin; if, as I have so ear¬ 
nestly recommended, she has studiously cultivated 
habits of duty, and thoughts of affectionate and 
grateful regard towards her home-connections, now 
i#the time when she will fully enter upon the advan¬ 
tages of having regulated her conduct by the law of 
love. Already she will have begun to contemplate 
the character of man in a new light Admitted 
to his confidence, she will find him at the same 
time more admirable, and more requiring^ regards 
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herself, than she found him in society; and while 
her esteem increases with the developement of his 
real merits, she will feel her affecti®n equal to 
every demand, for she will be rich in that abun¬ 
dance which the heart.alone can supply, whose 
warmest emotions have been called forth and 
cherished in the genial and healthy atmosphere of 
domestic life. 

One word before this chapter closes, to those 
who have arrived at years of womanhood without 
having known what it was to engage the attentions 
of a lover; and of such I must observe, that by 
some unaccountable law of nature, they often ap¬ 
pear to be the most admirable of their sex. Indeed, 
w hile a sparkling countenance, an easy manner, 
and—to say the least of it—a willingness to be 
admired, attract a crowd of lovers ; it not unfre- 
quently happens, that retiring merit, and unosten¬ 
tatious talent, scarcely secure the homage of one. 
And yet, on looking around upon society 7 , one sees 

V'Jk. 

so many of the vain, the illiterate, and the utterly 
useless, chosen and sol icit ed as wives, that we are 
almost tempted to consider those who are not thus 
favoured, as in reality the most honourably dis¬ 
tinguished amongst their«ex. / 

Still, I imagine there are few, if any, who never 
have had g. suitable or unsuitable offer, at some 
time in their lives; and wise indeed by comparison, 
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are those, who rather than accept the latter, are 
content to enjoy the pleasures, and endure the 
sorrows of life, alone.' Compare their lot for an 
instant with that of women who have married from 
unworthy motives. How incomparably more dig¬ 
nified, more happy, and more desirable in every 
way, does it appear! It is true there are times in 
their experience when they will have to bear, what 
woman bears so hardly—the consciousness of being 
alone ; but they escape an evil far more insupport¬ 
able—that of being a slighted, or an unloved wife. 

If my remarks throughout this work have 
appeared to refer directly to a moral training for 
the married state, it has not been from any want of 
interest in those of whom I purpose to speak more 
fully hereafter, who never enter upon this condition, 
but simply because I believe the moral training 
which prepares a woman for one sphere of duty, 
is equally productive of benefit if she fills another; 
and I rest this belief upon my conviction, that all 
the loveliest and most estimable propensities of 
woman’s nature, were bestowed upon her for early 
aifd continued exercise in a strictly relativp capa¬ 
city ; and that, whether married or s ingle , she will 
equally find the law of Christian love the only 
certain rule by which to regulate her conduct, so 
as to render her either happy herself, jir the pro¬ 
moter of happiness in others. 

Q 



CHAP. XL 

SELFISHNESS, VANITY, ARTIFICE, AND INTEGRITY. 


It is my intention to occupy the present chapter 
with farther observations upon the three great 
enemies to woman’s advancement in moral excel¬ 
lence—selfishness, vanity, and artifice, as opposed 
to her disinterestedness, simplicity of heart, and 
integrity. 

It seems to be a strange anomaly in her nature, 
that in connection with all which woman is capable 
of doing and suffering for the good of others, there 
should lurk about her heart a peculiar kind of 
selfishness, which the strong discipline of personal 
trial, and often of severe affliction, is frequently 
required to subdue, fe is justly remarked of 
woman, that in cases of afflictive dispensation, the 
qualities of her heart and mind generally appear 
to the greatest advantage, and none of them more 
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so, than her devotedness ; by which I would be 
understood to mean, the power she sometimes 
evinces of throwing every consideration of self 
into the balance as nothing, when weighed against 
the interest or the happiness of those she loves. 
Supported under some of the most trying vicissi¬ 
tudes of life by this spirit of devotedness, her 
capabilities of acting and enduring have sometimes 
appeared almost superhuman; so much so, that 
when we contemplate woman in this point of view, 
we almost fail to recognize, as a being of the same 
species, the idle flutterer of the ball-room, or the 
listless murmurer beside the parental hearth. 

It is a fearful thing to await the coming of “the 
dark days of sorrow,” before the evil spirit of self¬ 
ishness shall be exorcised. Let us inquire, then, 
what aspect this enemy assumes in early life, in 
order that it may be the more easily detected, and 
expelled from its favourite citadel, the human 
heart 

Selfishness has other features besides greediness. 
It is a very mistaken notion, that because persons 
give freely, they cannot be selfish; for theje is a 
luxury in giving, which sentimental epicures will 
sometimes not deny thentselves, even for the sake 
of principle. Thus, some young people are liberal 
in making presents with their parents’ bard-earned 
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money, and even when the same money would be 
more properly and more justly applied in paying 
their lawful debts. Such is the mere generosity of 
impulse, which deserves no better name than self¬ 
gratification. Indeed, all acting from mere impulse, 
may be classed under the head of selfishness ; be¬ 
cause it has no object beyond the relief or satisfac¬ 
tion of the actor, without reference to its influence 
or operation upon others. 

The aspect which female selfishness most fre¬ 
quently assumes in early life, may best be described 
as a kind of absorption in self, or a habit of making 
self at once the centre and limit of every consider¬ 
ation, which habit is far from being incompatible 
with liberality in giving. Everything, in this case, 
which forms the subject of conversation or thought, 
has refeVence to self; and separate from self, there 
are few which possess the slightest interest 

“I wish it was always winter,” said a young lady- 
very coolly to me, “ the glare of the sunshine is so 
painful to my sight.” I reminded her of the poor 
of our own species, and the animals of the creation 
in general; but she persisted in wishing it wVs 
always winter: and yet this young lady vi as gene¬ 
rous in giving, but, like'too many others, she was 
accustomed to look upon the whole universe only 
as it bore some relation or reference'to herself. 
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Nor does it follow either that such persons should 
entertain for themselves an inordinate admiration. 
To hear therfl talk, one would sometimes be led to 
suppose that self was the very being with whom, of 
all others, they were most dissatisfied ; yet, all the 
while, they are too busy finding fault with self, to 
have time to approve or admire what they might 
otherwise behold in others. 

How different is this state of mind and feeling 
from that which acknowledges the rule of Christian 
love! In accordance with this rule, it is highly 
important to begin early to think much of others, 
and to think of them kindly. We are all, when 
young, and especially those who believe themselves 
gifted with more than ordinary talent, tempted to 
think it both amusing and clever to find put the 
faults of others; and amongst the busy, the med¬ 
dling, and the maliciously disposed, this habit does 
often unquestionably afford a more than lawful 
degree of amusement; while to her by whom it is 
indulged, it invariably proves in the end, most 
destructive to genuine cheerfulness, good humour, 
and peace of mind; because its own natur® being 
offensive, it raises up against her a host of enemies, 
by whom all that is wr8ng in her character is 
magnified, and all that is good is evil spoken of. 
At the same*time she will also find, that this 
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seeming cleverness is shared with the most vulgar- 
minded persons of both sexes, and of every grade 
in society, because none are so low fis to be inca¬ 
pable of seeing the faults of their neighbours. 

Could such young satirists be convinced how 
much real enjoyment they sacrifice for the sake of 
awakening a momentary interest in their conver¬ 
sation, they would surely pause before the habit 
should have become so far confirmed, as to have 
repelled their nearest friends, and set them apart 
from all the social sympathies and sweet charities 
of life; for such is inevitably the consequence of 
persevering indulgence in this habit, but especially 
with such as possess no real talent for amusing 
satire, and who, in their futile attempts to attain 
the unenviable distinction of being satirical, ascend 
no farther than to acquire a habit of speaking 
spitefully. It is almost needless to say, that such 
women are seldom loved, and seldom sought, in 
cases where a sympathizing friend or kind assistant 
is required. When such individuals are overtaken 
by affliction, they then feel how different a thing it 
is to have wounded and repelled, from what it is 
to have soothed and conciliated. Happy for them 
if they begin to feel this* before it is too late ! 

But if, in connection with their affliction, the 
minds of such individuals should befiome subject to 
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impressions of a religious nature, and, as is natural 
in such cases, they should seek the society of reli¬ 
gious people, how deeply will they then deplore 
that their unfortunate habit of thinking and speak¬ 
ing evil'of others should have opened their eyes to 
a thousand little discrepances of character, and 
fancied absurdities of conduct, in those it has 
become most important to their happiness that 
they should confide in! How do the ridiculous, 
the inconsistent, the vulgar, then start up to view, 
with a prominence that throws every other quality 
into shade; so that even while they listen to a 
religious discourse, their thoughts are entirely 
diverted by some peculiarity in the manner in which 
it is delivered. 

And all this chain of sad consequences may arise 
out of the simple habit of trying to be striking and 
amusing in company, so that self may, by that 
means, be made an object of greater importance. 
In comparison with such behaviour, how beautiful 
is that of the simple-hearted young woman, who 
can be so absorbed in the conversation of others, 
as to forget that she has taken no part in it Jherself; 
but more especially admirable is the conduct of her, 
who looks only, or chiefly, for what is to be loved 
and commended in others; and who, though not 
insensible to* the darker side of human nature, 
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draws over it the veil of charity, because she con¬ 
siders all her fellow-creatures as heirs to the same 
sufferings and infirmities' which she endures, yet 
as children of the same heavenly Father, and sub- 
ieet with herself to the same dispensation of mercy 
and forgiveness. 

The habit of thinking perpetually of self is 
always accompanied by its just and necessary pun¬ 
ishment—a more than ordinary share of wounded 
feeling. The reason is a very obvious one; that 
persons whose thoughts are usually thus engaged, 
are apt to suppose themselves the subject of gene¬ 
ral observation, and scarcely can a whisper be heard 
in the same room, but they immediately settle it in 
their own minds that they are the subject of inju¬ 
rious remark. They are also keenly alive to every 
slight; such as not being known or noticed when 
they are met, not being invited to visit their friends, 
and a thousand other acts of omission, which an 
unselfish disposition would kindly attribute to some 
other cause than intentional disrespect. 

It is the result of selfishness, too, when we are 
so unreasonable as to expect that every body should 
love us; or when we are piqued and irritated when 
convinced that some, upoa whom we have but little 
claim, do not. Surely, so unfair a demand upon 
the good-wil] of society might be cured by asking 
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Do we love everybody, do justice to everybody, 
and deserve to be loved by everybody ? For, until 
this is the Case, what title have we to universal 
affection ? It might also tend, in some degree, to 
equalize the balance of requirement in favour of 
self, if we would recollect that the faults we most 
dislike in others, may, all the while, be less offen¬ 
sive to u3, than ours are to them; and that not 
only for all the actual faults, but even for the objec¬ 
tionable peculiarities which society puts up with 
in us, we owe a repayment, which can only be made 
in kindness and forbearance to others. 

In the manners and appearance of persons accus¬ 
tomed to dwell much upon the slights they are 
subject to, and the injuries they receive from 
others, there is a restless uneasiness, and a ten- 

o 

dency to groundless suspicion, as much at variance 
with peace of mind, as with that charity which 
“ thinketh no evil.” Compare with such a state of 
mind and feeling the sunny calm which lives, even 
in the countenance of her, whose soul is at peace 
with all the human race; who finds in all, even 
thfi most humble, something either to admire, or 
love; and who esteems whatever kindness she 
receives from others, a^ more than her own 
merits would have entitled her to expect; and 
we see at once tlje advantage she enjoys over 
Q 2 
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those with whom self is the subject of paramount 
interest. 

Another fatal enemy to woman’s ptpace, as well 
as to her moral and spiritual advancement, is her 
tendency to> a peculiar kind of petty artifice, as 
directly opposed, in its nature, to simplicity of 
heart, as to integrity. Artifice may possibly be 
considered too severe a name for what is 1 scarcely 
more than a species of acting; or, perhaps, it may, 
with still greater propriety, be called, practising 
upon others, for the purpose of gratifying selfish¬ 
ness, and feeding vanity. 

Affectation is the first symptom of this tendency. 
There are many kinds of affectation, differing in 
their moral nature according to the seriousness 
and importance of what is affected. Affectation of 
ignorance is, perhaps, the most absurd of all. Yet 
how often do we find a young pretender to gen¬ 
tility affecting not to know anything which is 
vulgar or mean; and, amongst this class, taking 
especial pains to place many things with which 
every rational being ought to be acquainted. 

Th? affectation of sensibility is, perhaps, the 
most common of all; because that peculiar faculty 
of the female mind, bestowed for the purpose of 
rendering her more efficient as a minister of com¬ 
fort and qonsolation, is looked uppn rather as a 
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matter of taste, than as a principle; just as if fine 
feelings were only given to women to look pretty 
with. Woipen wh$ are vain of their sensibility, 
and wish to have it indulged, generally choose 
weak «nd flattering friends, to whom they con¬ 
stantly complain of what they suffer from excess 
of feeling. 

It is, indeed, a lamentable fact, and most pro¬ 
bably the consequence of some mismanagement in 
early youth, that the sensitiveness of some women 
is such as to render them altogether useless, and 
sometimes worse than useless, in any case of suffer¬ 
ing or alarm. If such individuals sincerely regret 
this disqualification, they are truly deserving of our 
pity; but if they make a parade of it, no language 
can be strong enough for their condemnation. 

Allusion has already been made to thit affecta¬ 
tion of modesty which consists in simpering and 
blushing about what a truly delicate mind would 
neither have perceived nor understood, nor would 
have been in the slightest degree amused by if it 
had. 

• Affectation of humility is often betrayed by a 
proneness in persons to accuse themselves of some 
darling fault; while theyjepel with indignation the 
suspicion that they possess any other. 

That kind pf affectation which relates especially 
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to manner, consists chiefly in assuming a particular 
expression of countenance, or mode of behaviour, 
which is not supported by a •corresponding state 
of feeling. Thus an affectation of attention, when 
the thoughts are wandering, instead of thsjt quiet 
and fixed look which indicates real interest, pro¬ 
duces a certain degree of uneasiness of countenance 
arising out of the restraint imposed upon nature, 
which effectually destroys the power of beauty; 
while those futile attempts at being brilliant, which 
consist only in flashes of the eye, smiles that have 
neither appropriateness nor meaning, and an 
expression of face changing suddenly from grave 
to gay—from despair to rapture—are sufficient 
indications of a state of mind almost too degraded 
and deplorable for ridicule. 

Affectation of manner, however, is not unfre- 
quently the result of excessive timidity; and then 
indeed it claims our tenderest compassion, and our 
kindest sympathy. I have known little girls, when 
harshly treated in childhood, acquire a constrained 
and affected manner, from the constant state of 
unnatural apprehension in which they lived. This 
kind of affectation is apt to become in after years 
a fixed habit, and has subjected many a well-mean¬ 
ing person to unmerited ridicule, and sometimes 
to contempt Indeed, affectation of planner ought 
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always to be guarded against, because of the 
unfavourable impression it is calculated to make 
upon others,; and especially upon those who know 
of no higher qualities in connection with this 
peculiarity of manner, and upon whom it is conse¬ 
quently the only impression ever made, and the 
only standard by which the unfortunate subject of 
affectation is judged of for life. How much of the 
influence of good example, and the effect of bene¬ 
volent effort, is frustrated by this seemingly insig¬ 
nificant cause, may be judged of by the familiar 
conversation which takes place in society, and 
particularly amongst the young, when they discuss 
the merits or demerits of persons from whose 
influence or authority they would gladly discover 
a plea for escaping. 

Besides the timidity which belongs to constitu¬ 
tional fear, and which so frequently produces 
affectation of manner, there is a timidity of a widely 
different kind, about which many serious mis¬ 
takes are made. I mean the timidity of the vain 
Excessive vanity, excites a nervous trembling 
apprehension in the young candidate for public 
favour, which is often most erroneously supposed 
to arise from a low estimate of self. Nor is it 
impossible that it should arise from this cause, and 
be the consequence of vanity still; for, if I may use 
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the expression, there is a vanity above par, and 
another vanity below it—there is a vanity which 
looks eagerly for homage, bfelieving it to be a 
right; there is another which scarcely ventures 
into the field of competition, convinced r of its 
inadequacy to succeed, but which, nevertheless, 
retires with a feeling of sullenness and depression, 
not much allied to genuine humility. It is that 
state of vacillation between the excessive pleasure 
which admiration would afford if obtained, and 
the excessive pain which anything approaching 
to ridicule or contempt would occasion, that often 
imparts to the manners of the young, a blushing 
nervous kind of hesitation and backwardness, 
miscalled timidity. The timidity of modest feeling 
escapes from notice, and is happy ; that of vanity 
escapes, and is piqued and miserable. She who 
suffers from the timidity of vanity, shrinks from 
society higher than herself, not so much from 
fear, as from jealousy of being outshone. The 
simple-hearted woman, desirous of improvement, 
esteems it a privilege to go into the company of 
her superiors, for the sake of what she may learfi 
from those who are bettqr informed, or more 
estimable, than herself. >- 

In contemplating the nature and effects of 
artifice, or rather that system of practising upon 
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others which I have endeavoured to describe, and 
in reflecting upon the state of mind which this , 
species of .practising indicates, we arrive at a 
more clear and decided idea of integrity, as 
directly opposed to this system, than vre can by 
any other process of thought. There is in fact 
no means of giving a positive definition of integ¬ 
rity, so as to make it fully understood. We may 
call it a straightforward and upright mode of 
conduct; hut it will still remain, as before, to be 
considered by young ladies a sort, of thing which 
belongs to servants and trades-people, but not to 
them. 

It is a matter of surprise to some, and ought 
to be a subject of universal regret, that in our 
public seminaries for the training of youth, 
integrity should occupy so small a share of atten¬ 
tion. Even in our popular works on education, 
it holds no very important place; and yet I am 
inclined to think, that a want of strict integrity 
is the greatest of all wants to a social, moral, and 
accountable being. In this opinion, I doubt not 
^)ut many of my readers will cordially agree, 
because all are more or less inclined to restrict 
the meaning of integrity, to a conscientious ab¬ 
staining from fraudulent practices. Thus, when 
a man has* never been known to^ cheat in his 
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business, it is said of him, that his integrity is 
unimpeachable; and a woman is dignified with 
the same character, when she is strict .in keeping 
her accounts, and discharging her pecuniary debts. 
So far, both are entitled to our respect; but there 
are innumerable modes in which integrity operates 
upon character and conduct, besides what relate 
to the management of pecuniary affairs. 

Simplicity of heart is perhaps more generally 
understood and admired than integrity, if we may 
judge by the frequent and eloquent manner in 
which it is expatiated upon by those who describe 
the attractions of youth. Simplicity of heart is 
unquestionably a great charm in woman; yet I 
cannot think it superior to integrity, because it con¬ 
sists more in ignorance of evil, and consequently of 
temptation, than in principle, which would with¬ 
stand both. It consists chiefly in that unruffled 
serenity of soul, which suspects no lurking mis¬ 
chief beneath the fair surface of things in general 
—which trusts, and confides, and is happy in this 
confidence ; because it has never been deceived, 
nor has, learned the fatal mystery of deceiving- 
others. It is like the dew on the untrodden 
grass, the bloom of the fluwer, the down on the ■ 
butterfly’s wing, the purity of newly-fallen snow, 
before even 8- breath of wind has swept over it. 
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Alas !* what has it to do this world of ours, where 
so many rude feet tread, and where so many rough 
winds blov\i? Consequently we find but little 
true simplicity of heart, except in early youth ; 
or connected with a dulness of perception as to 
the nature and condition of the human race ; or 
in situations where a very limited knowledge of 
the world is admitted. 

But integrity we may find in every circum¬ 
stance of life, because integrity is founded on 
principle; and consequently while not a stranger 
to temptation, its nature is to withstand it. Integ¬ 
rity is showjj in a straightforward and upright 
line of conduct, on trifling, as well on as great oc¬ 
casions ; in private, as well as in public; beneath 
the eye of God alone, as well as before the obser¬ 
vation of men. It is a shield of protection under 
which no man can make us afraid ; because when 
actuated in all things by the principle of integ¬ 
rity, no unexpected event can bring to light what 
we are afraid or ashamed to have known. The 
woman who walks through the world with un¬ 
stained integrity, is always safe. No fear then 
of whispering tongues; or of those confidential 
revealings of friendly secrets, by which the crea¬ 
ture of artifice is ever kept in a state of dread; 
no fear theji of a comparing of .evidence by 
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different parties; of the treachery of private 
agents; of the mal-occurrence of contingent 
events; above all, of that half-implied suspicion 
which can with difficulty be warded off, except 
by an entire falsehood. The woman of integrity 
fears none of these. Her course is clear as that 
of the sun in the heavens, and the light she sheds 
around her in society, is scarcely less genial and 
pure. 

Let us ask then, how this integrity may be 
preserved, or rather—for I fear that will be more 
to the purpose—how it is most frequently, and 
most fatally destroyed. 

There is reason to fear, that even home edu¬ 
cation is defective enough on this point; but if 
every one who has been educated at a public 
school, would tell one half of the many arts of 
subterfuge, trickery, and evasion, which she 
learned to practise there; and if all who are 
advanced in life would also trace out the conse¬ 
quences upon their subsequent conduct, of having 
learned in early life these lessons in the school of 
deception, I believe an amount of moral culpa¬ 
bility, and of offensiveness in the sight of God, 
would be unfolded, which some of our early 
instructors would shudder to contemplate. On 
looking into the dark past, they would then see, 
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how, while they were so diligently and patiently 
—yes, and meritoriously too, teaching us the rules 
of grammaj, arithmetic,and geography; expend¬ 
ing their daily strength, and often their midnight 
thought, in devising and carrying out improved 
schemes for making us learn more languages, 
and remember more words; we had been almost 
equally busy in devising schemes to promote our 
own interest, to establish ourselves in the favour 
of our instructors, or to escape their too frequently 
well-merited displeasure. 

And women from their very infancy are apt 
at all this; because to the timid, and affectionate 
little girl, it is so sad a thing to fall into disgrace 
—so pleasant a thing to be approved, and loved. 
Her young and tender spirit sinks like a broken 
flower, when she falls under condemnation : but 
springs up exulting like the lark, when com¬ 
mended by the lips she loves. 

What, then, shall we say, when it is this very 
sensitiveness and tenderness of her nature, which 
so often, in the first instance, betrays her into 
ingenious, indirect, and too frequently ynlawful 
means, for warding off blame, or obtaining praise. 
There is but one thing»we can say—that in com¬ 
mon kindness, in Christian charity, her education 
should be studiously rendered such as,to strengthen 
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her under this weakness, not to involve her more 
deeply in its worst consequences—the loss of her 
integrity. 

Few persons are aware, until they have entered 
into a full and candid examination of this subject, 
how very minute, and apparently insignificant, are 
those beginnings, from whence flow some of the 
deepest channels of deception. Falsehood makes 
a serious beginning at school, when the master 
helps out a drawing, and the pupil obtains the 
praise, as if the whole work was her own. The 
master has most probably added only a few effec¬ 
tive touches, so extremely small as not to be 
detected by an unpractised eye; and while the 
proud and triumphant mother exhibits the drawing 
to her flattering friends, it would be difficult indeed 
for the little girl to say it was not her own doing, 
because all the patience, all the labour, and a great 
deal of the merit, were unquestionably hers. Yet, 
to let it pass with these unqualified commendations 
bestowed upon her as the author, is a species of 
lying to God. Her young heart knows it to be so, 
and she feels either humbled, or confirmed in the 
deception. Happy! thrice happy, if it be the 
former! 

Nor is home-education by any means exempt 
from its temptations to falsehood. „ There are 
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many little deceptions practised upon unsuspecting 
mothers and absen£ fathers, which stain the page « 
of youthful* experience, and lead to farther and 
more skilful practice in the school of deception. 
There are stolen sweets, whose bitter fruit has been 
deliberate falsehood; excuses made, and perhaps 
wholly believed, which were perhaps only half true; 
and sly thefts committed upon household property, 
to serve a selfish end; all which have had a de¬ 
grading effect upon the character, and which in 
their worst consequences have led to one falsehood 
made use of to conceal another, and a third or a 
fourth to cover both. 

But if childhood is beset with these temptations, 
how much has woman to guard against, when she 
first mixes with society, and enters the disputed 
ground, where, to be most agreeable, constitutes 
the strongest title to possession. She is then 
tempted to falsehood, not in her words only, but 
in her looks; for there is a degree of integrity in 
looks, as well as in expressions; and I am not 
quite sure that the woman who can look a false¬ 
hood, is not a worse deceiver than she lyho only 
tells one. All sweetness of look and manner, 
assumed for the purpose of gaining a point, or 
answering a particular end, comes under this de¬ 
scription of .artifice. Many persons who cannot 
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conscientiously assent to what is said, assume a 
look of sympathy or approval, which sufficiently 
answers the purpose of deception, and at the same 
time escapes all risk of discovery as such. Thus, 
an implied assent by a smile and a nod, to what 
we do not believe, often spares us the trouble and 
pain of exposing our real sentiments, where they 
are unpopular, or would be likely to meet with 
inconvenient opposition. 

Still I should be sorry to set down all persons 
who smile, and nod, and appear to assent to two dif¬ 
ferent sides of a question, as intentional deceivers; 
because I believe that much of this sort of double¬ 
dealing arises out of the habit so many women 
indulge, of never making up their minds decidedly 
on any point of general interest, or viewing any 
subject in a distinct and determinate manner; so 
that they may almost be said really to think for 
the time in two different ways ; at any rate, during 
the time they listen to each speaker separately, 
they are sufficiently convinced for them. 

Thus it becomes the first act of integrity to 
endeavour to see, hear, and believe the truth, and 
then to speak it. A grateful woman, regardless of 
this rule, speaks of all persons as good, to whom 
she is indebted, or who have in any way served her 
purposes. Another, and a far more serious instance 
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of the same kind of practice, consists in pretend¬ 
ing not to see, or not to understand vice, where it 
it is not convenient tcft believe in its existence; and 
this is often done by the same persons, who are 
quick to detect and expose it where such exposure 
is suited to their purpose. 

And thus women in general become habituated 
to an indefinite way of thinking, and a carelesg 
mode of speech, both which may be serviceable to 
the mean-spirited, by preventing the detection of 
error in sentiment, or unsoundness of principle; 
though I believe neither of them were ever yet 
found available in assisting the cause of truth or 
righteousness. 

Again, in the act of doing good, there is a 
manner of speaking of what we have done, which, 
though not directly false, is certainly at*variance 
with strict integrity. I mean when young ladies 
talk especially about their schools, their poor 
women, and their old men; as if their individual 
charities were most benevolent in their operation, 
and unbounded in their extent; when perhaps they 
have but recently begun to be exercised in these 
particular channels. This is speaking the truth in 
such a manner, as to produce a false impression ; 
and the consequence not unfrequently is, when 
really zealous»and devoted people hea^ the speaker 
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give this account of her good deeds, and when they 
take up the subject, and address her upon it, 
according to the impression* ner words have pro¬ 
duced; that, rather than descend from the false 
position she has assumed, and lower herself in the 
opinion of those with whom she wishes to stand 
well, she goes on to practise farther artifice, or 
possibly plunges into actual falsehood. 

And it ought always to be borne in mind, that 
these little casual, but sometimes startling turns 
in common conversation, produce more actual 
untruths than the most trying circumstances in 
life, where we have incomparably more at stake. 
If we were all to take account each night of the 
untruths we had told in the course of the day, from 
an exaggerated description designed to make a 
story more amusing, down to the frequent case of 
receiving credit for an original remark, which we 
knew was not our own, I imagine few persons would 
find themselves altogether clear of having done 
violence to the pure spirit of truth. And if we 
add, also, to this list of falsehoods, all those unfair 
or garbled statements, which may tend to thrown 
brighter colouring over some cause we wish to 
advocate, or cast another onto shade, I believe we 
should find that we had indeed abundant need to 
pray for the,renewed assistance of tkse Holy Spirit 
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to touch and guard our lips, so that they should 
utter no more guile. 

Besides these instances of the want of integrity, 
in which our own consciences alone are concerned, 
there ai e others which demand a stricter attention 
to the claims of justice, as they relate to our friends, 
and to society at large. Under which head, I would 
notice the duty of doing justice to those we do not 
love, and especially to those who have injured us. 
Instead of which, how frequently do we find that 
young women begin to tell all the bad qualities of 
their friends, as soon as they have quarrelled with 
them. How often do we find, too, that such dis 
agreements are related with conscious unfairness, 
their own evil being kept out of sight, as well as 
their friend’s good, where there has been a mixture 
of both. 

There is a common practice, too, when our own 
conduct is in any way called in question, and our 
friends kindly assign a plausible reason for what 
we have done, to let that pass as the real one, 
though we know, within our hearts, it is not so; 
o» to let persons make a favourable guess respect¬ 
ing us, without contradicting it, though we know 
their conclusions, in congruence of our silence, or 
apparent assent, will be false ones. 

Now, all these things, how insignificant soever 
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they may appear to man, are important between 
the soul and its Maker, and must be deeply offen¬ 
sive in the sight of that Beit g who is pf purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. They are important, as 
forming parts of a whole, items of a mass, links in 
a chain, steps in a downward progress, which must 
lead away from a participation with the blessed, 
in a kingdom, whose enjoyments consist of purity 
and truth. 

We have now come to that consideration of the 
subject of integrity, which relates to pecuniary 
affairs. And here what a field of operation opens 
before us, for the development of those principles 
of good or evil, of benevolence or selfishness, of 
uprightness or artifice, which I have endeavoured 
to describe, less by their own nature, than by their 
influence upon the manners and general conduct of 
women. 

I believe there is nothing in the usages of society 
more fatal to the interests of mankind, to the spiri¬ 
tual progress of individuals, or to the general well¬ 
being of the human soul, than laxity of principle 
as regards our pecuniary dealings with each othqr. 
It is a case which all can understand—the worldly, 
as well as religious professors; if, then, the 
slightest flaw appears in the conduct of the latter 
in this respect, the interests of religion must be 
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injured in consequence, and the cause of Christ 
must suffer. 

“ But it is impossible,” say the fair readers of 
this page, “ that this part of the subject can have 
any re f erence to us, we have so little to do with 
money or, perhaps, they say, “ so little in our 
power to spend.” Perhaps it is the very smallness 
of your supply according to the ideas you have 
formed of its inadequacy to meet your wishes, 
which is the cause of your want of integrity ; for no 
one can act in strict accordance with the principles 
of integrity, until they have learned to practise 
economy. By economy, I do not mean simply the 
art of saving money, but the nobler science of em¬ 
ploying it for the best purposes, and in its just 
proportions. 

In order to act out the principles of integrity in 
all their dignity, and all their purity, it is highly 
important, too, that young women should begin in 
early life to entertain a scrupulous delicacy with 
regfard to incurring pecuniary obligations; and 
especially, never to throw themselves upon the 
politeness of gentlemen, to pay the minutest sum 
in the way of procuring foi; them gratification, or 
indulgence. I do not say that they may not fre¬ 
quently be so circumstanced, as, with the utmost 
propriety, to receive such kindness from near rela- 
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tions, or even from elderly persons ; but I speak of 
men in general, upon whom they have not the 
claim of kindred; and I havejobserved the careless¬ 
ness with which some young ladies tax the polite¬ 
ness—nay, the purses of gentlemen, respecting 
which it would be difficult to say, whether it indi¬ 
cated most an absence of delicate feeling, or an 
absence of integrity. 

I am aware, that, in many cases, this unsatisfac¬ 
tory kind of obligation is most difficult to avoid, 
and, sometimes, even impossible; yet, a prompt and 
serious effort should always be made—and made in 
such a way that you shall clearly be understood to 
have both the wish, and the power, to pay your 
own expenses. If the wish is wanting, I can have 
nothing to say in so humiliating a case; but if 
you have not the means of defraying your own 
charges, it is plain that you have no right to enjoy 
your pleasures at the expense of another. There 
are, however, different ways of proposing to dis¬ 
charge such debts; and there is sometimes a 
hesitancy in the alternate advance and retreat oi 
the fair lady’s purse, which would require extraor¬ 
dinary willingness on the part of the gentleman, 
were his object to obtain a repayment of his own 
money 

It is the same in the settlement of all other 
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debts. Delicacy ought seldom, if ever, to form a 
plea for their adjustment being neglected. Indeed, 
few persons*feel their' delicacy much wounded, by 
having the right money paid to them at the right 
time; or, in other words, when it is due. The 
same remarks will apply to all giving of commis¬ 
sions. Never let such affairs stand on and on, for 
want of a suitable opportunity for arranging their 
settlement; especially, never let the payment of a 
debt be longer delayed, because it is evidently 
forgotten by the party to whom it is owing. 

All matters of business should also be adjusted 
as fairly, and as promptly, with friends and near 
relations, as with strangers; and all things in such 
cases should be as clearly understood. If the pro¬ 
perty transferred be intended as a gift, say so ; if a 
loan, say that the thing is lent; and if a purchase, 
either pay for it, or name the price you expect. 
How many lasting and lamentable misunderstand¬ 
ings amongst the nearest connections would this 
kind of integrity prevent! how much wounded 
feeling, disappointment, and chagrin ! 

It is a mistaken view of economy, and evinces a 
great want of integrity, when persons are always 
endeavouring to obtailf services, or to purchase 
goods, at a lower rate than their just value. But 
if the vended of an article be indebted to you for 
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a kindness, it is something worse than mean, to 
ask, for that reason, an abatement in its price. 

In many cases where our claims ark just, it is 
easy to press them in an unjust manner; and we 
never do this more injuriously to the interests of 
society, than when we urge work-people beyond 
what is necessary, by telling them that a thing will 
positively be needed at a certain time, when we do 
not really believe it will. There is a general com¬ 
plaint against dressmakers, shoemakers, and many 
other makers of articles of clothing, that they are 
habitually regardless of punctuality and truth. But 
I am disposed to think the root of the grievance 
in a great measure arises out of the evil already 
alluded to, on the part of the ladies by whom they 
are employed. 

Let us imagine the case of a young dressmaker, 
one of that most pitiable class of human beings, 
whose pallid countenances, and often deformed and 
feeble frames, sufficiently attest the unnatural exer¬ 
tions by which they obtain their scanty bread. 
A young lady wishes to have a dress elaborately 
made, rnd for the sake of having it done expedi¬ 
tiously, names the precise day on which it must be 
finished, adding as a sufficient reason for puncr 
tuality, that it must then be worn. The poor dress¬ 
maker sits all night long in her little joyless room. 
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working by the light of a thin candle, while the 
young lady sleeps^ soundly in her bed. The Sab¬ 
bath dawns„and the dressmaker is still at work; 
until passing feet begin to be heard in the street, 
and shutters are unclosed; and then, with aching 
head and weary limbs, she puts away her unfinished 
task, doubting whether the remainder of the day 
shall be devoted to the sleep which exhausted 
nature demands, or to wandering abroad to search 
for purer air, of which that nature is equally in 
need. The day arrives at last on which the dress 
must be taken home, according to appointment. 
This time the dressmaker is punctual, because 
she believes that delay would be of consequence. 
She knocks at the door of the lady’s mansion. 
The servant coolly tells her that her young mis¬ 
tress has gone to spend a few days in the country. 
Is it likely that this poor workwoman should be 
equally punctual the next time her services are 
required ? or need we ask how the law of love has 
operated here ? 

The habit of keeping strict accounts with regard 
to the expenditure of money, is good in all circum¬ 
stances of life ; but it is .never so imperative a 
duty, as when we have jhe property of others com¬ 
mitted to our care. Unfaithfulness in the keeping 
and management of money which belongs to others, 
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has perhaps been the cause of more flagrant disas¬ 
ter and disgrace, than any other species of moral 
delinquency which has stained the .character of 
man, or woman either. Yet, how easily may this 
occur, without an extreme of scrupulous care, 
which the young cannot too soon, or too earnestly 
learn to practise. Even in the collecting of sub¬ 
scriptions for two different purposes, small sums, 
by some slight irregularity, may become mixed ; 
and integrity is sacrificed, if the minutest fraction 
be eventually placed to the wrong account. 

I cannot for an instant suppose that a Christian 
woman, under any circumstances, even the most 
difficult and perplexing, could be under the slight¬ 
est temptation to appropriate to her own use, for a 
month, a week, a day, or an hour, the minutest 
item of what she had collected for another purpose, 
trusting to her own future resources for its reim¬ 
bursement ; because this would be a species of dis¬ 
honesty, which, if once admitted as a principle of 
conduct, would be liable to terminate in the most 
fearful and disastrous consequences. It is the 
privilege of the daughters of England, that they 
have learned a code of purer morals, than to admit 
even such a thought, presented under the form of 
an available means of escape from difficulty* or 
attainment of gratification. Still it if} well to for- 
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tify the mind, as far as we are able, against temp¬ 
tation of every kiiyi, that if it should occur—and 
who can be secure against it ?—we may not be^ken 
unawares by an enemy whose assaults are some¬ 
times as insidious, as they are always untiring. 

One of the means I would now propose to the 
young reader, is to turn with serious attention to 
the case of Ananias and Sapphira, as related in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; nor let it be forgotten, that 
this appalling act of moral delinquency, originating 
in selfishness, and terminating in falsehood, was 
the first sin which had crept into the fold of Christ, 
after the Shepherd had been withdrawn, and while 
the flock remained in a state approaching the 
nearest to that of perfect holiness, which we have 
reason to believe was ever experienced on this 
earth, since the time when sin first entered into the 
world. 

Yes, it is an awful and impressive thought, that 
even in this state, temptation was allowed to pre¬ 
sent itself in such a form, accompanied w ith a desire 
still to stand well with the faithful, even after inte¬ 
grity was gone. The words of Peter aje most 
memorable on this occasion.* Whiles it remained, 
was it not thine own ? and after it was sold , was it 
not in thine own power ? Evidently implying, that 
it was better .not to pretend to act upon high and 
r 2 
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generous principles, than not to do so faithfully. 
He then concludes in this emphatic language;— 
T/ioi^hast not lied unto men, but unto God. By 
which we learn, that every species of dishonesty 
practised between the soul and its Maker, is Equally 
offensive in the sight of God, as that which is evi¬ 
dent to men; and that there is no clear, upright, 
and faithful walk for any human being in this 
world, whether young or old, whether rich or poor, 
whether exalted or lowly, but that which is in 
strict accordance with the principles of integrity. 
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DEDICATION OF YOUTH. 

Without having made any pretension in this 
volume to class it under the head of a religious 
work, I have endeavoured to render it throughout 
conducive to the interests of religion, by pointing 
out those minor duties of life, and those errors of 
society, which strictly religious writers almost uni¬ 
versally consider as too insignificant for their atten¬ 
tion. And, perhaps, it is not easy to interweave 
these seeming trifles in practice, with the great 
fundamental principles of Christian faith* 

I cannot but think, however, that, to many, and 
especially to the young, this minuteness of detail 
may have its use, by bringing home to their atten¬ 
tion familiar instances upon which Christian prin¬ 
ciple may be brought to bear. For I am one of 
tjiose who think that religion ought never to be 
treated or considered as a thing set apart from 
daily and familiar use, t$> be spoken of as belonging 
almost exclusively to sabbaths, and societies, antf 
serious reading. To me it appears jhat the influ- 
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ence of religion should be like an atmosphere,' per¬ 
vading all things connected with our being; that it 
ough^o constitute the element in which the Chris¬ 
tian Wes, more than the sanctuary into which he 
retires. When considered in this point of- view, 
nothing can be too minute to be submitted to the 
test of its principles; so that, instead of our worldly 
and our spiritual concerns occupying two distinct 
pages in our experience, the one, according to this 
rule, becomes regulated by our spiritual views; and 
the other applied to our worldly avocations, as well 
as to our eternal interests. 

In relation to this subject, it has been remarked 
in the quaint language of an old writer, that no sin 
is “ little in itself, because there is no little law to 
be despised; no little heaven to be lost; no little 
hell to be endured; and it is by this estimate that 
I would value every act, and every thought, in which 
the principles of good and evil are involved. 

The great question, whether the principles of 
Christian faith; or, in other words, whether the 
religion of the Bible, shall be adopted as the rule 
of conduct by the young, remains yet to be consi¬ 
dered, not in relation to the nature of that faith, 
but as regards the desirableness of embracing it at 
an early period of life, willingly and entirely, with 

earnestness, as well as love. 

• » 
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I am writing thus, on the supposition, that, with all 
who read these pages, convictions of the necessity 
and excellence of personal religion have at one time 
or other been experienced. The opinion is general, 
and, *1 believe, correct, that the instances are ex¬ 
tremely rare in which the Holy Spirit does not awaken 
the human soul to a sense of its real situation as an 
accountable being, passing through a state of pro¬ 
bation, before entering upon an existence of end¬ 
less duration. Nor amongst young persons born 
of Christian parents, and educated in a Christian 
country, where the means of religious instruction 
are accessible to all, is it easy to conceive that such 
convictions have not, at times, been strong and 
deep; though, possibly, they may have been so 
neglected as to render their recurrence less fre¬ 
quent, and less powerful in their influence upon 
the mind. 

Still it is good to recall the time when the voice 
of warning, and of invitation, was first heard; to 
revisit the scene of a father’s faithful instruction, 
and of the prayers of a lost mother; to hear again 
,the sabbath-evening sermon, to visit the cottage of 
the dying Christian; or even to look back once 
more into the chambej of infancy, where our first 
tears of real penitence were shed. It is good to 
remember Jiow it was with us in those by-gone days 
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when we welcomed the chastisements of love, and 
kissed the rod that was stretched forth by a Father's 
hand. . How blest did we then feel, hi the belief 
that we were not neglected, not forgotten, not 
overlooked! Has anything which the world, we 
have too much loved, since offered us, afforded a 
happiness to be compared with this belief ? Ob ! 
no. Then why not hearken, when the same voice 
is still inviting you to come ? and why not comply 
when the same hand is still pointing out the way 
to peace ? What is the hinderance which stands 
in your way ? What is the difficulty which prevents 
the dedication of your youth to God? Let this 
question be seriously asked, and fully answered; 
for it is of immense importance that you should 
know on what grounds the invitations of the Holy 
Spirit have been rejected; and why you are adopt¬ 
ing another rule of conduct than that which is pre¬ 
scribed in the gospel of Christ. 

I repeat, it is of immense importance, because 
this is a subject which admits of no trifling. If it is 
of importance in every branch of mental improve¬ 
ment, that ffe should be active, willing, earnest, and 
faithful, it is still more important here. When we 
do not persevere in learning, it does not follow of 
necessity that we grow more ignorant, because we 
may remain where we are, while the rest of the 
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world goes on. But, in religion, there is no stand¬ 
ing still, because % opportunities neglected, and eon, 
victions resisted, are, involved in the great question 
of responsibility; so that no one can open their 
Bibld*, or attend the means of religious instruction, 
or spend a Sabbath, or even enter into solemn com¬ 
munion with their own heart, as in the sight of God, 
but they must be so much the worse for such oppor¬ 
tunities of improvement, if neglected or despised. 

I have dwelt much in this volume upon the law 
of perfect love, as well as upon the sincerity and 
the faithfulness with which that law should be 
carried out; and never is this more important, or 
more essential, than in our religious profession. 
The very groundwork of the Christian faith is 
love; and love can accomplish more in the way of 
conformity in life and practice, than could ever 
be effected by the most rigid adherence to what is 
believed to be right, without assistance from the 
life-giving principle of love. 

Still the state of the Christian in this world is 
always described as one of warfare, and not of 
repose; and how, without earnestness, are tempta¬ 
tions to be resisted, convictions acted upon, or good 
intentions carried out^ As time passes on, too, 
faithfulness is tried. What has been adopted, or 
embraced, yiust be adhered to, agd in this, with 
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many young persons, consists the greatest of their 
.trials; for there is often a reaction on first learning 
to understand something of , the realities of life, 
which throws them back from the high state of 
expectation and excitement, under which they first 
embraced religious truth. 

But let us return to the objections which most 
frequently operate to prevent the young surrender¬ 
ing themselves to their convictions of the import¬ 
ance and necessity of personal religion. “ If I begin, 
I must go on.” Your mind is not then made up. 
You have not counted the cost of coming out from 
the world, nor honestly weighed the advantages of 
securing the guidance, support, and protection of 
personal religion, against every other pursuit, 
object, or idol of your lives. Perhaps it is society, 
amusement, or fashion, which stands in your way. 
Be assured there is society of the highest order, 
where religion is supreme; and if not exactly 
what is popularly called amusement, there is 
a heartfelt interest in all which relates, how¬ 
ever remotely, to the extension of the kingdom of 

Christ—an interest unknown to those who have< 

« 

no bond of union, founded upon the basis of Chris¬ 
tian love. 

Is it possible, then, that fashion can deter you*— 
fashion, a tyrant, at once both frivolous jind cruel— 
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fashion, who never yet was rich enough to repay 
one of her followers, for the sacrifice of a single, 
happy hou';—fashion, whose realm is folly, and who 
is perpetually giving place to sickness, sorrow, 
and the grave ? Compare for one instant her empire 
with that of religion. I admit that her power is 
extensive, almost all-pervading; but what has her 
sovereign sway effected upon the destinies of man ? 
She has adjusted ornaments, and selected colours ; 
she has clothed and unclothed thousands, and 
arrayed multitudes in her own livery—but never 
has fashion bestowed dignity or peace of mind upon 
one single individual of the whole family of man. 

It would be an insult to the nature and the 
power of religion to proceed farther with the com¬ 
parison. Can that which relates merely to the 
body, which is fleeting as a breath, anti unstable 
as the shadow of a cloud, deter from what is pure, 
immortal, and divine ? 

Still I am aware it is easy, in the solitude of the 
chamber, or in the privacy of domestic life, to 
think and speak in this exalted strain, and yet to 
go into the society of the fashionable, the, correct, 
and the worldly-minded, who have never felt the 
necessity of being religious, and to be suddenly 
brought, by the chilling influence of their reason¬ 
ing or their .satire, to conclude that.the convenient 
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season for you to admit the claims of religion upon 
■ your heart and life, has not yet arrived. 

I believe the most dangerous influence, which 
society exercises upon young women, is derived 
from worldly-minded persons, of strong cdrnmon 
sense, who are fashionable in their appearance, 
generally correct in their conduct, and amiable and 
attractive in their manners and conversation. 
Young women guardedly and respectably brought 
up see little of vice, and know little of 

“The thousand paths which slope the way to sin ” 

They are consequently comparatively unacquainted 
with the beginnings of evil, and still less so with 
those dark passages of life, to which such beginnings 
are calculated to lead. It follows, therefore, that, 
except when under the influence of strong convic¬ 
tions, they may be said to be ignorant of the real 
necessity of religion. It is but natural then, that 
those correct and well-bred persons, to whom 
allusion has been made, who pass on from the cradle 
to the brink of the grave, treating religion with 
respect, as a good thing for the poor and the dis¬ 
consolate, but altogether unnecessary for thew, 
should appear, on a ‘slight examination of the 
subject, to be living in a much more enviable 
state, than those who believe themselves called 
upon to renounce the world and its yanities, and 
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devote their time, and their talents, their energies 
and their affections, to a cause which the wordly-, 
minded regard at best* as visionary and wild. 

I have spoken of such persons passing on to the 
brink of the grave, and I have used this expression, 
because, I believe the grave has terrors, even to 
them; that when one earthly hold after another gives 
way, and health declines, and fashionable friends 
fall off, and death sits beckoning on the tomb¬ 
stones of their newly-buried associates and relatives; 
I believe there is often a fearful questioning, about 
the realities of eternal things, and chiefly about the 
religion, which in idea they had set apart for the 
poor, the aged, and the disconsolate, but would none 
of it themselves. 

Yes, I believe, if the young could witness the 
solitude of such persons, could visit their cham¬ 
bers of sickness, and gain admittance to the secret 
counsels of their souls, they would find there an 
aching void, a want, a destitution, which the 
wealth and the fashion, the pomp and the glory 
of the whole habitable world, would be insufficient 
to supply. 

It is often secretly objected by young people, 
that by making a profession of religion they 
should be brought into fellowship and association 
with vulgar, persons : in answer tq which argu- 
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ment, it would be easy to show that nothing can 
he more vulgar than vice, to say nothing of 
worldly-mindedness. It is, however, more to the 
purpose to endeavour to convince them, that true 
religion is so purifying in its own nature*; as to 
be capable of elevating and refining minds which 
have never been either softened or enlightened 
by any other influence. 

All who have been extensively engaged in the 
practical exercise of Christian benevolence; and 
who, in promoting the good of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures, have been admitted to scenes of domestic 
privacy amongst the illiterate and the poor, will 
bear their testimony to the fact, that religion is 
capable of rendering the society of some of the 
humblest and simplest of human beings, as truly 
refined, and far more affecting in its pathos and 
interest, than that of the most intelligent circles 
in the higher walks of life. I do not, of course, 
pretend to call it as refined in manners, and 
phraseology ; but in the ideas and the feelings 
which its conversation is intended to convey. 
That is, not refined society where polished Ian* 
guage is used as the iftedium for low ideas; but 
that in which the ideas are raised above vulgar 
and worldly things, and assimilated with thoughts 
and themes on which the holy and the wise. 
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the saint and the philosopher, alike delight to 
dwell. 

It is no exaggeration then to say, that the con¬ 
versation of the humble Christian on her death¬ 
bed—»her lowly bed of suffering, surrounded by 
poverty and destitution—is sometimes so fraught 
with the intelligence of that celestial world on 
which her hopes are fixed, that to have spent an 
hour in her presence, is like having had the glories 
of heaven, and the wonders of immortality, re¬ 
vealed. And is this a vulgar or degrading em¬ 
ployment for a refined and intellectual being? 
to dwell upon the noblest theme which human 
intellect has ever grasped, to look onward from 
the perishable things of time to the full develop¬ 
ment of the eternal principles of truth and love? 
to forget the sufferings of frail humdnity, and 
to live by faith amongst the ransomed spirits 
of the blest, in the presence of angels, and be¬ 
fore the Saviour, ascribing honour, and glory, 
dominion , and power, to Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
gver ? 

In turning back to the world, from the con¬ 
templation of such a state of mind, we feel that 
vulgarity consists neither in religion itself, nor in 
its requirements, but in attaching undue import- 
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ance to the things of time, and in making them 
our chief, or only good. 

If young people are often deterred fjom becom¬ 
ing religious by seeing a great number of genteel, 
correct, and agreeable persons, who, for anything 
they can discover to the contrary, are doing very 
well without it, they are still more forcibly deterred 
by feeling no want of it within themselves. 

Perhaps you are so protected by parents, and 
so hemmed in by domestic regulations, that you 
feel it more difficult to do what is positively wrong, 
than what is generally approved as right. But do 
not be so blind and presumptuous as to mistake 
this apparently inoffensive state, for being religi¬ 
ous ; and remember, if it is difficult to do wrong 
now, it is the last stage of your experience in 
which you will find it so. Obliged to quit the 
parental roof, deprived by death of your natural 
protectors, required as years advance to take a 
more active part in the duties of life, or to incur 
a greater share of culpability by their neglect; 
tnrown amongst strangers, or friends who are no 
longer watchful or solicitous for your temporal 
and spiritual good ; involved in new connections, 
and exposed to temptations both from within and 
from without, how will your mind, lately so care¬ 
less and secure, awake to a conscious feeling of 
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your own weakness, and a secret terror of im¬ 
pending harm. JFor woman from her very feeble¬ 
ness is fearful; while from her sensitiveness she 
is peculiarly exposed to pain. Without religion, 
then, she is the most pitiable, the most abject, the 
most utterly destitute of all created beings. The 
world—society—nay, even domestic life, has 
nothing to offer on which her heart in its unre¬ 
generate state can rest in safety. Each day is 
a period of peril, if not of absolute agony; for all 
she has to give—her affections, which constitute 
her wealth—are involved in speculations, which 
can yield back into her bosom nothing but ashes 
and mourning. 

It is not so with the woman who has made 
religion her stronghold—her defence—her stay. 
Unchecked in the happiest and most congenial im¬ 
pulse of her nature, she can still love, because the 
Lord her God has commanded that she should love 
him with all her heart, and with all her strength, 
and that she should love her neighbour as herself. 
Thus, though disappointment or death may blight 
her earthly hopes; or though a cloud jnay rest 
upon the bestowment of her affections in this vale 
of tears, the principle*of love which fills her soul 
refrains the same, and she is more happy when 
its sphere of exercise is unbounded and eternal. 
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And is it possible that any of the rational 
beings whom I am addressing would dare to rush 
upon the dangers and temptations of .this uncer¬ 
tain and precarious life, without the protection and 
support of religion? Oh! no, they tell me they are 
all believers in religion—all professors of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. But are you all religious ? Deceive 
not yourselves. There is no other way of being 
Christians, except by being personally religious. 
If not personally religious now, are you then 
ready to begin to be so ? Delay not; you have 
arrived at years of discretion, and are capable of 
judging on many important points. You profess 
to believe in a religion which expressly teaches 
you that it is itself the one thing needful. What 
then stands in the way ? If, after mature and 
candid deliberation, you decidedly prefer the 
world, injure not the cause of Christ by an empty 
profession, nor act the cowardly part of wearing 
the outward badge of a faith which holds not 
possession of your heart and affections. It is 
neither honourable nor just to allow any one to 
doubt on whose side you are. If, therefore, your 
decision be in favour of religion, it is still more 
important that you should not blush to own a 
Saviour, who left the glory of the heavenly 
kingdom, inhabited a mortal and suffering 
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frame, and finally died an ignominious death, for 
you. 

Nor let Jhe plea pf youth retard tha offering 
of your heart to Him who gave you all its capacity 
for exquisite and intense enjoyment. If you are 
young, you are happy in having more to offer. 
Though it constitutes the greatest privilege of 
the Christian dispensation, that we are not re¬ 
quired to bring anything by which to purchase 
the blessings of pardon and salvation; it surely 
must afford some additional satisfaction to a 
generous mind, to feel that because but a short 
period of life has passed away, there is more of 
health and strength, of elasticity and vigour, to 
bring into the field of action, than if the decision 
upon whose side to engage, had been deferred 
until a later period. 

What, for instance, should we think of the 
subjects of a gracious and beneficent sovereign, 
who maintained a small 'territory in the midst of 
belligerent foes, if none of these subjects would 
consent to serve in his army for the defence of his 
kyigdom, until they had.wasted their strength 
and their vigour in the enemy’s' ranks, in fighting 
deliberately and decidedly against the master, 
whom yet they professed to consider as their 
rightful lord,’ and then, when all jvas lost, and 
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they were poor, decrepit, destitute, and almost 
useless, returned to him, for no other reason, hut 
because he was a better paymaster than the 
enemy, under whose colours they had fought for 
the whole of their previous lives? What’should 
we say, if we beheld this gracious master willing 
to receive them on such terms, and not only to 
receive, but to honour and reward them with the 
choicest treasures of his kingdom? We should 
say, that one of the most agonizing thoughts 
which could haunt the bosom of each of those 
faithless servants, would be regret and self- 
reproach, that he had not earlier entered upon 
the service of his rightful lord. 

There is besides, this fearful consideration 
connected with the indecision of youth, that in 

I t 

religious experience none can remain stationary. 
Where there is no progress, there must be a fall¬ 
ing back. He who is not ivith me, is against me, 
was the appalling language of our Saviour when 
on earth ; by which those who are halting between 
two opinions, and those who are imagining them¬ 
selves safe on neutral ground, are alike con¬ 
demned, as being opposed to the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. It is but reasonable, however, that the 
young should understand the principles,* and 
reflect maturely upon the claims, of religion, 
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before their decision is openly declared. Much 
injury has been <Jone to individuals, as well as tq 
society at lijrge, by a ( preeipitate and uncalculating 
readiness to enlist under the banners of the Cross, 
before the duties of a faithful soldier of Christ 
have been duly considered. It is the tendency 
of ardent youth, to invest whatever it delights in 
for the moment, with ideal qualities adapted to 
its taste and fancy. Thus has religion often—too 
often—been decked in charms more appropriate 
to the divinities of Greece and Rome, than to the 
worship of a self-denying and persecuted people, 
whose lot on earth, they have been fully warned, 
is not to be one of luxury or repose. 

The first and severest disappointment to which 
the young enthusiast in religion is subject, is 
generally that of finding, on a nearer‘acquaint¬ 
ance with the devout men and honourable women 
who compose the religious societies into which 
they are admitted, that they have faults and 
failings like the rest of mankind, and even incon¬ 
sistencies in their spiritual walk, which are still 
tgtore unexpected, and more difficult to reconcile. 
The first impulse of the young, on making this 
discovery, is often to.give up the cause altoge¬ 
ther ; ‘for if such,’ say they, ‘be the defects of 
the Christian character, after suqji a season of 
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experience, and while occupying so exalted a 
position, it can be of little use to us to persevere 
in the same course.’ They forget, *or perhaps 
they never have considered, that the highest 
attainment of the Christian in this world, is often 
that of alternate error and repentance; and that 
it is the state of the heart before God, of which 
he alone is the judge, which constitutes the differ¬ 
ence betwixt a penitent, and an impenitent sinner. 
.Besides which, they know not all. The secret 
struggles of the heart, the temptations overcome, 
the tears of repentance, which no human eye be¬ 
holds, must alike be hid from them, as well as the 
fearful effects upon the peace of mind which these 
inconsistencies so seriously disturb, or destroy. 

A wiser application of this humbling lesson, 
w r ould be, for youth to reflect, that if such be the 
defects in the character of more experienced 
Christians, they themselves enjoy the greatest of 
all privileges, that of profiting by the example 
of others, so as to avoid stumbling where they 
have fallen; and instead of petulantly turning 
back from a path which will still remain to be 
right, though thousands upon thousands should 
wander from it, they will thus be enabled to steer, 
a steadier course, and to finish it with greater joy. 

Another great discouragement to the young, 
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consists in finding their efforts to do good so 
feeble and unabiding—nay, sometimes almost 
productive pf evil, rather than of good. In their 
charities, especially, they find their confidence 
abuse?, and their intentions misunderstood. On 
every hand, the coldness of the rich, and the 
ingratitude of the poor, alike repel their ardour. 
If they engage in schools, no one appears the 
better for their instruction. If they connect 
themselves with benevolent societies, they find 
their individual efforts so trifling, in comparison 
with the guilt and the misery which prevail, as 
scarcely to appear deserving of repetition ; while, 
in the distribution of religious books, and the gen¬ 
eral attention they give to the spiritual concerns 
of the ignorant and the destitute, they perceive 
no fruit of all their zeal, and all their labour. 

I freely grant, that these are very natural and 
reasonable causes of depression, and such as few 
can altogether withstand; but there is one im¬ 
portant secret which would operate as a remedy 
for such depression, if we could fully realize its 
supporting and consoling power. The secret is, 
are we doing all this unto God, or unto man ? If 
unto man, and in our cwvn strength, and solely for 
the*sake of going about doing good; but espe¬ 
cially if we Jiave done it for the sgice of having 
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been seen and known to have done it; even if we 
have done it for the sake of the jevvard which we 
believe to follow the performance of every laud¬ 
able act; or with a secret hope of thereby pur¬ 
chasing the favour of God; we have no need to be 
surprised, or to murmur at such unsatisfactory 
results, which may, possibly, have been designed 
as our wholesome chastisement, or as the means 
of checking our farther progress in folly and 
presumption. 

But, if in every act of duty or kindness we 
engage in, we are actuated simply by a love to 
God, and a sense of the vast debt of gratitude 
we owe for all the unmerited mercies we enjoy, 
accompanied with a conviction, that whatever 
the apparent results may be, our debt and our 
duty are still the same ; that whatever the appa¬ 
rent results may be, our heavenly Father has the 
overruling of them, and is able to make every¬ 
thing contribute to the promotion of his glory, 
and the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
though in ways which we may neither be able to 
perceivg nor understand; then, indeed, with thi^s 
view of the subject, wfc are enabled to persevere 
through every discouragement, rejoicing only in 
the ability to labour, and leaving the fruit of eur 
labour with him who has appointed hoth. 
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I must yet *allude to another cause of discou¬ 
ragement with w'hich the young have to contend, 
and that is, their oVn spiritual declension, uf'tef 
the ardour of their early zeal has abated. Per- 
hapsi ought rather to say, their imagined declen¬ 
sion, because I believe they are often nearer 
heaven in this humbled, and apparently degrad¬ 
ed state,* than when exulting in the confidence 
of untried patience, fortitude, and love. The 
prevalent idea under this state of mind is, that of 
their own culpability, in having made a profession 
of religion in a state of unfitness, or on improper 
and insufficient grounds, accompanied with an 
impression that they are undergoing a just 
punishment for such an act of presumption, and 
that the only duty which remains for them to do, 
is to give up the profession of religion aJtogether. 

Perhaps no delusion is greater, or more uni¬ 
versal, than to believe, that because we have been 
wrong in assuming a position, we must, neces¬ 
sarily, throw ourselves out of it, in order to be 
right. This principle would, unquestionably, be 
just, in all situations where any particular quali¬ 
fication was needed, which could not immediately 
be acquired ; but, if the regret be so great on 
discovering that you are deficient in the evidences 
of personal religion, surely you can have no 
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hesitation in choosing to lay hold of the means 
which are always available for obtaining that 
divine assistance, which shall render your profes¬ 
sion sincere, rather than to give up the duties, 
the hopes, and the privileges of religion 'alto¬ 
gether. 

It becomes a serious inquiry on these occa¬ 
sions, whether the inclination is not wrong, and 
whether a plea is not even wished for, as an excuse 
for turning back, after having laid the hand on 
the plough. If not, the alternative is a safe, and 
easy one. Begin afresh. Make a fresh dedica¬ 
tion of the heart to God. Commence the work 
as if it had never been undertaken before, and 
all may yet be well—perhaps better than if you 
had never doubted whether you stood upon the 
right foundation. 

In making this fresh dedication of the heart to 
God, it must ever be remembered, that a second 
resolution is a serious and a solemn thing—serious, 
because it involves a greater degree of consistency 
of conduct; and solemn, because, if again broken, 
there will be less hope of regaining lost strength, 
and recovering lost ground. It must be serious, 
inasmuch as it is the result of conviction after expe¬ 
rience ; and experience is always accompanied with 
its proportion of responsibility. It must be serious, 
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therefore, because whatever may have been the 

foundation of our first resolution, that of the second 

• 

is a deeper conviction, which, if it has any weight, 
or any value, inspires in the heart a desire that it 
should be exemplified by a more faithful and un¬ 
deviating exercise of the principles of the Christian 
religion. 

It muSt also be remembered, that the good 
influence which one individual exercises over 
another, depends much upon this consistency; 
and all women, whether they arc aware of it 
or not, have influence both upon their own sex, 
and the other. A very young girl may some¬ 
times have influence of an indirect nature upon 
her brothers, even when they are older than her¬ 
self ; and often when their own habits are not 
regulated by religious principle, they will do jus¬ 
tice and pay respect to a sister, who, in all her 
conduct, acknowledges this rule. They will, how¬ 
ever, be quick to discover any deviation or flaw in 
her conduct, which may serve them as a plea for 
their own, or even as a reason for disputing any 
right she may wish to exercise in the way of dic¬ 
tation, or authority over them. 

I once was witness to a melancholy scene—at 
least, it was such to me—where a young lady malt¬ 
ing a high religious profession, and very sincerely 
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deploring her brother’s irregular Way of life; on 
being consulted by him on the subject of a petty 
quarrel with a friend, took this occasion to encou¬ 
rage in him a degree of envy, pride, malignity, and 
revenge, which, to say the least of them, were as 
culpable on her part, as his vices were on his. 

111-temper, too, that fretfulness and impatience 
which yield nothing to a brother’s peculiarities of 
mood and character, is a very fruitful and sufficient 
cause of complaint amongst young men against 
their sisters, as well as against the professions of 
religious influence which those sisters make. 1 am 
quite aware that young men who mix much w ith 
the gay world, who despise parental authority, and 
violate the wholesome restrictions of domestic 
order, are, in themselves, and constitute in their 
character and conversation, a trouble and a trial, 
such as nothing but the tenderest affection, sus- 
tained by religious principle, can enable a sister 
patiently and consistently to endure; but let it 
never be forgotten, that a brother is a brother 
still; and that while the daughters of a family are 
guarded and cherished, and kept within the shelter 
of the home-garden until the maturity of w 'man¬ 
hood arrives, the sons are oftgn sent forth at a very 
early age to mix wdth strangers; to sustain the 
deteriorating influence of those selfish and worldly 
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calculations, which necessarily tend to establish in 
their minds a fcJse standard of merit; and, worse 
than all, t@ take their chance amongst companions 
who have never known, or who have thrown off, 
all restrictions of a moral or religious nature. 

What, then, ought to be the sympathy, the kind¬ 
ness of sisters, who reflect upon these things . J 
Surely, the more they contemplate their own privi¬ 
leges, the less they will be disposed to speak or 
act towards their brothers in the spirit of, “ 1 am 
holier than thou.” Surely, the more deeply and 
gratefully they feel these privileges, the more they 
will entertain for their brothers that earnest, for¬ 
bearing, and long-suffering affection, which is 
neither chilled by repulse, nor worn out by dis¬ 
appointment, nor exhausted by the continual exer¬ 
cise of its patience, its jacekness, its tenderness, 
and its truth. 

If a young man is profligate in his habits, it is 
not very likely he will be improved by a sister who 
is idle, vain, selfish, or inconsiderate. If he is 
intemperate, he will justly retort upon the sister 
whose passions are unsubdued. If he is a despiser 
dF* psftntal authority, he will not be subdued by 
the sister who is self»righteous and proud. Ilut. if 
Ire is all these, and still finds in his sister a sym¬ 
pathizing friend, ever ready to share his troubles, 
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to regard his wishes, to attend to his'wants, and to 
smooth the path whieh his own vices may have 
ruffled; at the same time that she yields in nothing 
in which principle is involved, and loses nosuitaLle 
opportunity of enforcing her own better views, 0 and 
displays in her own character and conduct a bright 
exemplification of the reality of true religious influ¬ 
ence ; though her advice may be despised for a time, 
and though she may witness no actual fruit of her 
efforts and her prayers, there will be every reason 
to hope to the end, that they will not be lost upon 
the brother she has so faithfully and perseveringly 
loved. 

A happier subject of contemplation is that of 
families in which the sons have never thus far 
deviated from the path of peace and rectitude; 
where the brothers and tb~ sisters go hand in hand 
in their good resolutions, mutually strengthening 
each other, and confirming one another’s steps in 
the Christian walk. And can it ever be too early 
to commence this journey ?—to say to a beloved 
brother, “ Let us follow Christ, and serve the 
Lord together ?” 

It should always be remembered, for'tl 
solation and encouragement of youth, that in 
making the decision in favour of religion in early- 
life, there is comparatively little to undo ; while 
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if this most ifnportant duty is left until a later 
period, there wU1 be the force of long established 
ha!)it to contend with on the side of wrong, meshes 
of evil to unravel, dark paths to travel back, and 
all that mingled texture of light and darkness, 
which originates in a polluted heart, and a par¬ 
tially enlightened understanding, to separate 
thread fr6m thread. And, oh! what associations ! 
w hat memories are there! what gleaming forth 
again of the false fire, even after the true has 
been kindled ! what yawning of the w'ide sepul¬ 
chre in which the past is buried, though it cannot 
rest! what struggling with the demons of imagi¬ 
nation, before they are cast out forever! what 
bleeding of the heart, which, like a chastened 
child, would kiss the rod, yet dare not think how 
many stripes would dm commensurate with its 
delinquency ! Oh ! happy youth ! it is thy privi¬ 
lege, that this can never be thy portion ! 

Yes, happy youth ! for thou art ever happy 
in the contemplation of age; and yet thou hast 
thy tears. Thoy hast thy trials too ; and perhaps 
their acuteness renders them less bearable than 
Ml burden of accumulated sorrow, which 
hangs upon matu££r years. Thou hast thy 
sorrows: and whe* the mother’s eye is closed, 
that used to watch thy infant steps so fondly; and 
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tlie father’s hand is eold, that used to rest upon 
thy head with gentle and impressive admonition,-, 
whom hast thou, whom wilt thou cy^r have, to 
supply thy parents’ place on earth? Whom hast 
thou? The world is poor to thee ; for none will 
ever love thee with a love like theirs. Thou has'; 
thy golden and exuberant youth, thy joyous step 
thy rosy smile, and we call thee happy. But thou 
hast also thy hours of loneliness, thy disappoint¬ 
ments, thy chills, thy blights; when the hopes on 
which thy young spirit has soared begin for the 
first time to droop; when the love in which thou 
hast so fondly trusted begins to cool; when the 
Howers thou hast cherished begin to fade ; when 
the bird thou hast fed through the winter, in the 
summer flies away; when the lamb thou hast 
nursed in thy bosom, ppe+Wj the stranger to thee 
—Thou hast thy‘tears; but the bitterest of thj 
sorrows, how soon are they assuaged ? It is this 
then which constitutes thy happiness, for we all 
have griefs; but long before old age, they have 
w'orn themselves channels which cannot be effaced. 
It is therefore that we look.back to youth, with, 
envy; because the tablet of the heart 
fresh, and unimpressed, ar^ we long to begin 
again with that fair surface, and to write upondt 
no characters but those of tevth. 
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And will^not -^outh accept the invitation of 
experience, anti come before it is too late ?—and 
come withjfall its health, and its bloom, and its 
first-fruits untainted, and lay them upon the altar ; 
an offering which age cannot make ? Let 11 s count 
Ihe different items in the riches which belong to 
youth, and ask, if it is not a holy and a glorious 
privilege to dedicate them to the service of the 
Most High? 

First, then, there is the freshness of unwearied 
nature, for which so many millions pine in vain; the 
clow of health, that life-spring of all the energies of 
thought and action; the confidence of unbroken 
trust—the power to believe, as well as hope—a 
power which the might of human intellect could 
never vet restore ; the purity of undivided affection ; 
the earnestness of unchilled bj* disappoint¬ 
ment; the first awakening of Joy, that has never 
been depressed ; high aspirations that have never 
stooped to earth; the clear perception of a mind 
unbiassed in its search of truth; with the fervour of 
an untroubled ^oul. 

iy i these, and more than pen could write or 
could utter, has youth the power to dedicate 
D^the noblest causg which ever yet engaged the 
attention of an inJPllectual and immortal befng. 
What theji, I woulc|Wek again, is that which hinders 
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the surrender of your heart to Godj vour condtut 
to the requirements of the religioner Chrst? 

With this solemn inquiry, I woul$ leave the 
young reader to pursue the train of her own 
reflections. All that I have proposed to her con¬ 
sideration as desirable in character and habit—t 
in heart and conduct—will be without consist¬ 
ency, and without foundation, unless based upon 
Christian principle, and supported by Christian 
faith. All that I have proposed to her as most 
lovely, and most admirable, may be rendered more, 
infinitely more so, by the refinement of feeling, th: 
elevation of sentiment, and the puiity of purpose, 
which those principles and that faith are calculated 
to impart 


THE END. 






